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NEW LIGHT ON THE TREATY OF SAN LORENZO: AN 
ESSAY IN HISTORICAL CRITICISM 


By Artuur Preston WHITAKER 


After fifteen years of stubborn resistance, the Spanish govern- 
ment, in the Treaty of San Lorenzo (October 27, 1795), yielded 
to the Americans in the controversy over the southern bound- 
ary and the navigation of the Mississippi River. So abruptly 
did the surrender reverse the former course of Spain and so 
important was the treaty in relation to the westward expansion 
of the United States and the development of its foreign policy, 
that it is worth while inquiring into the reasons for the action 
of the Spanish government. 

Conflicting explanations of this event have been advanced by 
various historians. One holds that the Spanish surrender was 
due to the friendly intervention of France on behalf of the Uni- 
ted States; another, that France was unfriendly to the United 
States but, by its obvious designs on Louisiana, unwittingly 
foreed Spain to make the Treaty of San Lorenzo. According to 
one account, Spain was frightened into the surrender by Jay’s 
successful negotiation with Grenville; according to another, 
Spain acted in the belief that Jay’s Treaty would be rejected 
by the American Senate and that war between England and the 
United States would follow.’ 

In justice to these writers, it should be said that they did not 
have access to the various manuscript sources — French and 
British as well as American and Spanish — that are indispensa- 
ble for the solution of this problem. Since good fortune has en- 
abled me to consult those sources, I shall attempt, with the aid 
1B. W. Bond, The Monroe Mission in France, 1794-1796 (Baltimore, 1907), 40; 
FP. J. Turner, ‘‘The Policy of France,’’ American Historical Review, X, 266-67; 
Fr. L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier (Boston, 1924), 85; Edward Chan- 
ning, History of the United States (New York, 1917), IV, 146. G. L. Rives, who wrote 
Without the aid of the Spanish archives, refrained from committing himself on this 


point in his interesting article, ‘‘Spain and the United States in 1795,’’? Am. Hist. 
Rev., IV, 76-79. 
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of information drawn from them, to formulate a statement of 
the reasons that most probably led to the Spanish surrender. 

Besides the two powers immediately concerned, Spain and 
the United States, there were two others that had an interest jy 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo, namely, France and Great Britain; 
and neither the one nor the other had anything to do with the 
Spanish surrender. The British government took no part ip 
the negotiation of Pinckney and Godoy. No historian, so far as 
I know, has attempted to explain the Treaty of San Lorenzo by 
British intervention (a curious omission, since nearly every 
other conceivable conjecture has been hazarded); but it is at 
least gratifying to be able to state the fact on the strength of 
documentary evidence. On October 11, 1795, a little more than 
two weeks before the Treaty of San Lorenzo was signed, Gren- 
ville wrote Bute, the British ambassador at Madrid, that it was 
of material importance to Great Britain that an alliance should 
not be concluded between Spain and the United States, but that 
‘fall concessions respecting the Mississippi which America 
may extort from Spain must .. . . be beneficial to the commerce 
of His Majesty’s Subjects.’’* At the same time, Grenville in- 
formed Bute that he need not speak to Godoy on the subject of 
the alliance; and we have Bute’s own word for it that he did not 
speak to Godoy on that or any other subject connected with the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo. On October 28, 1795, in a dispateh re- 
porting the conclusion of the treaty, Bute wrote Grenville from 
Madrid that he had ‘‘carefully avoided the smallest interfer. 
ence in this transaction.’’* Direct British influence may, there- 
fore, be eliminated from consideration. 

2 British Public Record Office, Foreign Office, Spain, 72/39, Grenville to Bute, 
Downing Street, Oct. 11, 1795, No. 22, draft: ‘*I have reason to believe that some- 
thing has passed between the Prince Duke [Godoy] and Mr. Pinckney respecting an 
Alliance between Spain and the United States. It is material that Your Excellency 
should attend to this Object; but it is not necessary for you to speak to the Prince 
de la Paz [Godoy] upon it. Such an alliance would undoubtedly be injurious to the 
Interests of this country; but all Concessions respecting the Mississippi which Amer- 
ica may extort from Spain must on the other Hand be beneficial to the Commeree of 
His Majesty’s Subjects.’’ There is also a rough draft of this despatch in the same 
volume, wherein it. is stated that Grenville had reason to believe ‘‘that Mr. Pinckney 
has proposed an alliance’’ with Spain. This passage is lined out and altered to read 
as in the above extract. 

3 Ibid., Bute to Grenville, Madrid, Oct. 28, 1795, No. 29, ‘‘Most Secret.’’ Bute 
wrote that the treaty gave the United States the navigation of the Mississippi and the 
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What of France? Other historians have already shown that 
the Spanish surrender was not due to France’s benevolent in- 
tervention at Madrid on behalf of the United States, and they 
have shown that on the contrary French diplomacy was attempt- 
ing at this very time to effect the recovery of Louisiana from 
Spain. My own investigation confirms these conclusions, and 
shows that before and during Pinckney’s negotiation with Godoy, 
France used her influence to prevent Spain from conceding the 
free navigation of the Mississippi River, and intimated that 
if Louisiana were retroceded to her, France would not only 
make it an impassable barrier between the Spanish Empire and 
the United States but would also be able to keep the mouth of 
the Mississippi River closed to the Americans, a feat that Spain 
alone could hardly hope to accomplish. Louisiana had enjoyed 
a rapid growth under the mild rule of Spain, and by 1795 more 
than a hundred ships a year were engaged in the commerce of 
New Orleans, as against only half a dozen a year at the end of 
the French period. It is this fact that explains the eagerness of 
France to recover, in 1795, a colony that she had forced on the 
reluctant Spaniards a generation earlier. The demand was 
pressed with vehemence in the negotiations of 1795, both on the 
Pyrenees frontier and at Bale,’ and when at last Spanish stub- 


desired boundary, but that commercial relations had been left for a future negotiation, 
and added: ‘‘ Having carefully avoided the smallest interference in this transaction I 
am not very well enabled to write upon the subject, but Mr. Pinckney will soon ex- 
plain the whole in person.’’ In a ciphered despatch of Oct. 31, 1795, No. 30, ‘‘ Most 
Seeret,’’ (ibid.), Bute wrote: ‘‘It has come to my knowledge and to be depended 
upon, that the Reason of the commercial treaty with America not being concluded, 
arises from Engagements on the Part of Spain, to conclude no Commercial Treaty 
with any other Power until that with France shall be arranged.’’ Fyrther informa- 
tion about the negotiations is contained in despatch No. 35 of Dec. 11, 1795 (ibid.). 
According to this account, the negotiation was ‘‘fort orageuse’’ after Pinckney re- 
jected Godoy’s proposal of an alliance. At the moment of signing the treaty, Godoy 
said to Pinckney: ‘‘Si c’est le premier Traité que vous signez je souhaite que tous 
ceur que vous signerez dans la Suitte soient aussi avantageux a votre Nation que celui- 
ci.’’ In general, the account continued, Pinckney noticed Godoy’s fondness for mak- 
ing treaties. This information is contained in a separate memorandum in French, 
marked ‘*K.’? Despatch No. 35 was written by Anthony Merry during Bute’s ill- 
ness. In connection with the commercial treaty, see R. Guyot, Le Directoire et la Pair 
de l'Europe (Paris, 1911), 106. 

4 Turner, loc. cit. 

‘Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris), Espagne, Supplément, 
Vol. 25, despatches from the Committee of Public Safety to Barthélémy, dated 21, 
23, 24, and 25 Floréal, an 3 (May 10, 12, 13, and 14, 1795). A large part of the eor- 


a 
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borness prevailed (for by this time France was quite as much 
in need of peace as Spain)® and the French had to be content 
with Spanish Santo Domingo, the government continued its 
efforts to alarm Spain against the ambitious Americans and 
obtain for France a monopoly of commerce on the lower Miss. 
issippi. Spurred by the protests of French commercial interests 
that they had been neglected in the treaty of Bale and on other 
occasions, the government sought to prove its solicitude for them 
by putting French merchants and shippers in control of the 
now flourishing trade at New Orleans. This design was incom. 
patible with the free navigation of the river throughout its 
course by the Americans. On the other hand, since the volume 
of commerce would diminish considerably if the Americans were 
excluded altogether from the lower part of the river, it is likely 
that France would have permitted them to continue to navigate 
it as far south as New Orleans, — a privilege which they already 
enjoyed under the Spanish royal order of December 1, 1788, and 
which was essential to the prosperity of that port. However that 
may be, it was in spite of the opposition of victorious France 
that Godoy made the surrender of San Lorenzo and granted 
the United States the free navigation of the Mississippi River 
from its headwaters to its mouth.’ 

Since, of the four interested powers, Great Britain abstained 
from interfering in the negotiation between Pinckney and Godoy, 


respondence between Barthélémy and the Committee will be found in J. Kaulek (ed.), 
Les Papiers de Barthélémy . . . 1792-1797 (Paris, 1886-1910), V. For an account of 
the negotiations between France and Spain at this juncture, see A. Sorel, ‘‘La Dip- 
lomatie Francaise et 1’Espagne de 1792 4 1797,’’ Revue Historique, XI, XII, and 
especially XIII, 41 ff, and 241 ff. Sorel seems to have overlooked the fact that to the 
very end of Pinckney’s negotiation France opposed the concession of the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River to the United States. 

6‘*Le plus important pour nous, c’est de terminer promptement et d’une maniére 
honorable une guerre désastreuse sous tous les rapports.’’ Thus wrote the Committee 
of Publie Safety in its instructions of March 26, 1795, to its representatives with the 
army of the Eastern Pyrenees concerning the negotiation with Spain, A. Aulard (ed.) 
Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public (Paris, 1889-1911), XXI, 335-36. On 
March 20, 1795, they wrote: ‘‘ Aussi sentons-nous combien il est important de faire 
la paix en Espagne,’’ ibid., 220-21; ef. ibid., XX, 717-22. 

7 Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris), Espagne, Supplément, 
Vol. 25, the Committee of Public Safety to Barthélémy, Paris, May 10, 13, and 14, 
Sept. 16, 19, 1795; ibid., France, Mémoires et Documents, Vol. 653, Barthélémy to 
the Committee, Bale, Sept. 29, 1795, copy. See also the reference to Sorel in note 5 
ante. 
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since France’s intervention was ineffectual, and since Spain had 
for fifteen years resisted the demands that Pinckney was mak- 
ing, how was it that at last Godoy yielded and signed a treaty 
viving the United States both the boundary and the navigation, 
together with the right of deposit, a right to which the United 
States had not the shadow of a legal claim? This brings us back 
to two of the mutually contradictory explanations already men- 
tioned, one of them holding that Jay’s successful negotiation 
with Grenville frightened Godoy into the surrender and the 
other that the prospect of the failure of Jay’s Treaty to pre- 
serve peace between England and the United States encouraged 
Godoy to make an amicable settlement with the Americans. The 
latter explanation has more support in contemporary evidence; 
but since the former has had the widest acceptance among his- 
torians, and is indeed the only one on which there has hitherto 
been any agreement, it deserves our first and most extended 
consideration. 

More or less explicitly stated, this explanation of the Spanish 
surrender has the support of Trescot, Henry Adams, Roose- 
velt,’ and 8. F. Bemis; and as Mr. Bemis has recently published 
the results of his extended study of the subject, it will be most 
profitable to examine his conclusions. His thesis is, briefly, 
that when he signed with Pinckney, Godoy did not know the full 
terms of Jay’s Treaty, which he imagined contained ‘‘something. 
. tantamount to an alliance,’’ and that the Spanish court fear- 
ed this Anglo-American union ‘‘might be turned against Spain, 
once that she should desert the British alliance and antagonize 
the United States. . .’’ He continues: ‘‘The investigator in 
following the negotiation . . . cannot but help feeling a sense of 
almost dramatic suspense. What if the actual text of Jay’s 
Treaty should have arrived in Spain before Pinckney had signed 
with Godoy! .... If Jay’s Treaty had been known in its full 
text in Spain would Pinckney’s triumph have been possible?’’ 
A few pages farther on, he answers his own question in the 
following words: ‘‘It is inconceivable that he [Godoy] could 
have made such a surrender had he known that the Anglo-Amer- 


‘William Henry Trescot, Diplomatic History (Boston, 1857), 253-54; Henry 
Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1891-1901), I, 348-49; Theodore 
Roosevelt, Winning of the West (New York, 1889-96), IV, 207. 
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ican treaty was so harmless or that he could have accepted, had 
he the text of Jay’s Treaty before him, such a one-sided spolia. 
tions article.’’ ® 

Although this explanation of Spanish policy resembles more 
or less closely the explanations advanced by several other his. 
torians, among them the eminent Henry Adams,” there are two 
reasons why it cannot derive much support from their author. 
ity. The first reason is that they relied largely upon Godoy’s 
memoirs, which, as Corwin has demonstrated in one instance," 
are not incontrovertible evidence. Godoy wrote them more than 
a generation after the Treaty of San Lorenzo, and since he was 
then living in exile he was unable to correct the faulty memory 
of old age by consulting the Spanish archives. Valuable for the 
suggestions they contain, the memoirs are not a trustworthy 
source. Unlike earlier historians, Mr. Bemis has discarded 
the authority of Godoy and has made extensive use of the Span- 
ish archives and other contemporary documents. His account 
must therefore be judged entirely on its own merits, with re- 
ference to the use that he has made of the sources and, without 
reference to the opinions of other historians. In the second 
place, Mr. Bemis’ interpretation of Spanish policy stands in 
a class by itself because he asserts positively that Godoy was 
ignorant of the terms of Jay’s Treaty when the Treaty of San 
Lorenzo was signed, and because he attaches the greatest im- 
portance to the Spanish minister’s supposed ignorance on this 
point. As we have just seen, he even goes so far as to declare 
that it is ‘‘inconceivable’’ that Godoy would have made the 
surrender of San Lorenzo had he known the terms of Jay’s 
Treaty. For these reasons (its extensive citation of source ma- 
terial and its emphasis on Godoy’s supposed ignorance of the 
terms of Jay’s Treaty) Mr. Bemis’ account supersedes all pre- 
vious accounts and will be made the basis of the following in- 
quiry into the relation of Jay’s Treaty to the Treaty of San 
Lorenzo. 

9S. F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), 305-308, 314-15, 330. The 
question is discussed in a lengthy note on pages 326-31. 

10 See ante, note 8. 

11 E. S. Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance (Princeton, 1916), 9-10. 
Godoy’s memoirs can be used most conveniently in the French translation by J. G. 


d’Esménard, Mémoires du Prince de la Paix (Paris, 1836). The pertinent passages are 
in I, 340, 342-43 and ITI, 36-37. Cf. note 26 post. 
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The all-important question is whether Godoy knew the terms 
of Jay’s Treaty when he signed the Treaty of San Lorenzo. In 
the absence of positive proof one way or the other, Mr. Bemis 
argues from circumstantial evidence and asserts that Godoy 
did not, prior to October 27, 1795, receive a copy of Jay’s Treaty 
from any of the most likely sources (namely, the Spanish en- 
voys in France, England, and the United States), and that it is 
inconceivable that the Spanish minister would have made the 
surrender of San Lorenzo had he known the terms of Jay’s 


» 12 


Treaty. 

For the sake of brevity, we shall confine our attention to the 
most likely of all the sources from which Godoy might have 
learned the contents of that treaty. This source was the Span- 
ish legation in Philadelphia, for it was in the Philadelphia news- 
papers of July 1 and 2, 1795, that Jay’s Treaty was first publish- 
ed, and the Spanish chargé d’affaires at that place, Josef de 


12 Op. cit., 326-31. Professor Bemis read a paper on this subject (Spanish policy at 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo) at the meeting of the American Historical Association, 
December, 1925 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI, 429-30). Since the considerations advanced 
in the present article seem to demonstrate the main point at issue by showing that 
Godoy was informed of the contents of Jay’s Treaty fully a month before he signed 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo, it has not been deemed necessary to enter into a minute 
analysis of the whole of Mr. Bemis’ argument. It should be pointed out, however, 
that he overlooked one rather obvious source from which Godoy might have obtained 
information in regard to the terms of Jay’s Treaty. This source was the Spanish envoy 
at Bale, Iriarte, who together with Barthélémy formed the chief connecting link be- 
tween the French and Spanish governments from May to October, 1795. (Professor 
Bemis’ statement with reference to Iriarte, in op. cit., 329, does not cover this point.) 
Iriarte was aware of Godoy’s negotiation, and of the possible bearing of the terms 
of Jay’s Treaty upon the existing international situation. He received from the 
French government some information as to its contents, and he doubtless obtained 
further information on the subject from the Paris Moniteur of August 28, 1795, in 
which there was published a news item (dated London, August 9) giving an extensive 
summary of the terms of Jay’s Treaty. Just what information he obtained and how 
much of it he transmitted to Godoy cannot be ascertained at present, for unfortunate- 
ly the file of their correspondence seems to have disappeared. At any rate, while I 
was in Madrid (September-December, 1925) I was assured by the competent authority 
(Don Miguel Gomez de Campillo, the efficient chief of the Seccién de Estado of the 
Archivo Histérieo Nacional) that he was not aware of the existence of their corre- 
spondence, and that it is not preserved in that archivo. It is very much to be hoped 
that this correspondence may be brought to light, for it might prove to have consid- 
erable value for the present subject, and it would certainly constitute a capital source 
for the study of Spanish policy in the year 1795. Some idea of its nature can be 
obtained from Godoy’s Mémoires, I, 347-50, and from Barthélémy’s despatches (see 
notes 5, 6, and 7, ante and 34 post). 
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Jaudenes, immediately wrote his government enclosing a copy 
of the treaty. Not merely one copy of this despatch but three 
or four copies of it were sent to Spain by separate conveyances, 
and each copy contained a Philadelphia newspaper with the text 
of the treaty. It would certainly seem that at least one of these 
copies must have reached Godoy within the next sixteen weeks, 
i. e., by October 27. Nevertheless, Mr. Bemis thinks that not one 
of them did, and he writes: ‘‘I assume, without being able to 
prove it absolutely, that the July 1 [i. e., July 2] despatch did 
not get to Madrid until after October 27.’’ * 

His reasons are as follows: There is no endorsement on the 
copy of this despatch preserved in the archives in Madrid to 
show the date of its receipt by Godoy. The probable date must 
therefore be ascertained by some other means. Mr. Bemis then 
points out that the next batch of despatches from the agents in 
Philadelphia, that of July 29, 1795, reached the Spanish court 
in December (to be precise, the date endorsed upon one of those 
despatches by Godoy is December 6); and he also remarks in 
this connection, ‘‘The Spanish despatches regularly went via 
Havana, a long route.’’ If these statements have any bearing 
upon the subject under discussion, they must mean, first, that the 
despatch of July 2 was approximately as long in reaching Spain 
as the despatches of July 29, namely, 130 days, so that they were 
presumably received by the court about November 9, some two 
weeks after the Treaty of San Lorenzo was signed; and second, 
that, since the Spanish despatches regularly went via Havana, 
a long route, the despatch of July 2 also went to Spain via Ha- 
vana. This reasoning might perhaps be convincing if the assump- 
tions on which it is based were correct; but they are not. 

The first error is Mr. Bemis’ assumption that the despatch of 
July 2 went to Spain by way of Havana. That was not the regu- 
lar route in 1795. It is true that it was the regular route ten 
years earlier when Gardoqui came to the United States; but 
even then his instructions permitted him to send his despatches 


13 Bemis, op. cit., 329. In connection with the reference on p. 328 to the present 
writer, which was written under a misapprehension, see the Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII, 
675. Jéudenes’ despatch of July 2, 1795, is in the Archivo Histérico Nacional (Ma- 
drid), Sececién de Estado, leg. 3896. An English translation of this letter is given at 
the end of this article. The foregoing archival citation will hereafter be abbreviated 
as follows: A. H. N., Est. 
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hy trustworthy merchantmen sailing directly to Spain. He and 
jis suecessors frequently availed themselves of the privilege."* 
In 1788, on Gardoqui’s recommendation, the regular route was 
altered and a direct Spanish mail service was established be- 
tween New York and Corunna.** The permission to send mail 
by merchantmen was continued. The natural presumption would 
be that the despatch of July 2 did not go by way of Havana but 
was sent direct to Europe; and this presumption is shown to be 
correct by the text of the despatch itself, for in it the Spanish 
agent explained his failure to translate Jay’s Treaty by the 
statement that he did not wish to lose the opportunity of send- 
ing it (in original and duplicates) by three or four ships that 
were about to sail for different ports of Europe.** In the face 
of this plain statement by its writer that the despatch was being 
sent directly to Europe, there is no ground for the assumption 
that it was sent by the much longer route via Havana. 

The next point is to determine the normal interval between 
the mailing of a despatch in Philadelphia and its arrival at the 
Spanish court. This brings us to another error on Mr. Bemis’ 
part, namely, his taking the July 29 despatches as the norm to 
determine the interval. These despatches, as we have already 
seen, were not received until December 6, that is, 130 days after 
they were written; but far from being typical, as Mr. Bemis 
seems to assume, this case is absolutely without a parallel in the 
history of the Spanish mail service during the period under 
consideration. I have compiled a table of twenty despatches sent 
by the Spanish agents in Philadelphia to the court in the period 
1793-96, for which the date of receipt at court can be ascertained, 
and this table shows that, except for the batch of July 29, 1795, 

14 Tbid., leg. 3885, expediente No. 21, ‘‘Instruccién para D» Diego de Gardoqui 
...’’ On May 20, 1785, Gardoqui, informing Floridablanca of his arrival in the 
United States, sent the letter by a merchantman sailing for Lisbon (ibid., leg. 3893, 
not numbered) ; and his despatch to Floridablanea No. 119, dated Oct. 15, 1786, was 


sent in a foreign vessel sailing for Cadiz (ibid.) The duplicates of the July 29, 1795, 
despatches were sent by a ‘‘trustworthy gentleman about to leave for Lisbon,’’ ibid., 
leg. 3896, No. 292. 

15 Tbid., leg. 3894, No. 270, Gardoqui to Floridablanea, May (i. e., July) 25, 1788, 
No. 270. The matter was discussed in 1786, ibid., leg. 3893, same to same, Nov. 27, 
1786, No. 139. 


16 An English translation of the despatch of July 2 is given at the end of this 
article. 
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despatches required from 45 to 113 days to reach their desting. 
tion in Spain, the average interval being about 80 days.” Be. 


17 Table of despatches sent by the Spanish encargados in Philadelphia to the Span- 
ish court: 


Number of days 
No. Legajo Date of Despatch Date of Receipt in transit | 
183 3895 June 14, 1793 Aug. 28, 1793 45 
188 3895 Aug. 7, 1793 Oct. 12, 1793 66 
193 3895 Sept. 1, 1793 Nov. 20, 1793 80 
199 3895 Oct. 16, 1793 Dee. 7, 1793 52 
202 3895bis Feb. 22, 1794 April 14, 1794 51 
22% 3895bis April 23, 1794 July 25, 1794 93 
230 3895bis June 4, 1794 Aug. 9, 1794 66 
238 3895bis June 4, 1794 Aug. 9, 1794 66 
244 3895bis Aug. 10, 1794 Nov. 16, 1794 98 
245 3895bis Aug. 10, 1794 Oct. 31, 1794 81 
246 3895bis Oct. 31, 1794 Feb. 13, 1795 105 (v. inf.) 
250 3895bis Oct. 31, 1794 Feb. 13, 1795 105 ‘* 68 
273 3895dis Nov. 30, 1794 Feb. 13, 1795 2. 4 
275 3895bis Dee. 8, 1794 Feb. 13, 1795 67 
276 3896 Jan. 17, 1795 April 6, 1795 79 
286 3895bis April 4, 1795 July 26, 1795 a © 
307 3896 July 29, 1795 Dee. 6, 1795 190 “* «6 
(Not 3890) Sept. 5, 1795 Dee. 6, 1795 92 
(numbrd. exp. 30) 
320 3896 Dee. 1, 1795 Feb. 1, 1796 62 
331 3896 March 6, 1796 May 3, 1796 59 


By ‘‘No.’’ is meant the serial number of the despatch. Under ‘‘ Date of Receipt’’ 
is given the date accompanying Godoy’s autograph endorsement on the despatch, 
except in the case of No. 223, where the date has been taken from the draft of Go- 
doy’s reply, and of No. 331, where it has been taken from Godoy’s endorsement 
on an extract of the despatch. All of the despatches listed above are in the A. H. N., 
Est. 

It will be noticed that two despatches of the year 1795 seem to have required an 
abnormally long time (i.e., over 100 days) to reach the court. As a matter of fact, 
they both required less time, in all probability, than the above list indicates. One of 
these cases (despatch No. 307, of July 29) is discussed in the body of this article. 
The other despatch, No. 286, was probably not endorsed by Godoy as soon as it was 
received, for it related to a matter that was no longer of any moment to him (i¢., 
his overtures of July, 1794, to the American government), and he was so engrossed 
in the European situation that he had no time for any but the most pressing Amer- 
ican problems. Since Pinckney had arrived in Spain at the end of June, no Ameri- 
can problem mentioned in Jéudenes’ despatches demanded an immediate reply. Hence 
it is quite possible that a considerable period of time elapsed between the actual arrival 
of the despatch at court and its endorsement by Godoy. Such delays were very com- 
mon in the time of Floridablanca. 

Furthermore it is virtually certain that the despatches numbered 246 and 250 were 
not actually 105 days in transit, as the dates would seem to indicate, but 67 days at 
the most. They were sent by Antonio Argote, as Jéudenes himself stated, but Argote 
was still in Philadelphia on Dec. 8, 1794 (Jéudenes to Aleudia, Dec. 8, 1794, No. 275). 
Despatch No. 273 was also doubtless carried by Argote. 
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tween the date of Jaudenes’ despatch enclosing copies of Jay’s 
Treaty (July 2) and the date of the Treaty of San Lorenzo 
(October 27), 117 days elapsed; and of the twenty despatches 
that I have listed only one (7. e., one of the batch of July 29), 
was more than 117 days in transit to Madrid. Consequently, the 
probability is the very reverse of what Mr. Bemis assumed it 
to be; and indeed the chances appear to be nineteen out of twen- 
ty that the despatch of July 2 did reach Madrid before Godoy 
signed with Pinckney. 

We have so far admitted without question the assumption 
that the July 29 despatch was actually 130 days on the way from 
Philadelphia to the Spanish court; but it is by no means certain 
that that was the case. It was not on the original but on the 
duplicate of this despatch that Godoy wrote his marginal nota- 
tion dated December 6; and the duplicate was sent from Phila- 
delphia not on July 29 but with the batch of September 5. It was 
therefore in transit 92 days, not 130 days. As for the original, 
no one can say when it was received at court.** There is conse- 
quently no authenticated case during this period of a despatch 
from Philadelphia requiring more than 113 days to reach the 
court; the great majority required less than 95 days, the average 


interval was about 80 days, and the Pinckney-Godoy treaty was 
signed 117 days after the writing of the July 2 despatch. 

In view of these circumstances and of the extraordinary effort 
on the Spanish agent’s part to get the despatch into Godoy’s 
hands at the earliest possible moment, there is every reason to 
believe that at least one copy of it arrived at court within the 


18 Both the original and the duplicate of the despatch of July 29 (No. 297), are in 
A. H. N., Est., leg. 3896. The fact that Godoy’s endorsement is on the duplicate does 
not prove that it was received before the original. It was by no means the rule that a 
despatch was endorsed by Godoy the moment it was received and read, for some- 
times even the most important despatches, which we know he received and read, were 
not endorsed at all. It may very well be that the original was received first, but that 
Godoy, who was preoceupied during November with the dangerous Malaspina plot 
(Whitaker, Spanish-American Frontier (Boston, 1927), 208), was unable to give it his 
attention; and that, by the time he was able to do so, the duplicate also had arrived 
and chanced to receive Godoy’s endorsement with instructions for a reply to its con- 
tents. In any case, no one can say with any certainty when the original was received 
or how long it was in transit from Philadelphia to the Spanish court. The letter cov- 
ering the duplicates of the July 29 despatches is in A. H. N., Est., leg. 3890, expediente 
No. 30, signed by Joseph Ruiz de Santayana, and dated Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1795 

1ot numbered). 
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average length of time, which was 80 days. Certainly to main. 
tain in the face of the foregoing facts that not a single one of 
the three or four copies of the despatch, with the enclosed text 
of Jay’s Treaty, reached the Spanish court before the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo was signed is to make the unwarrantable suppo- 
sition that these despatches were longer in arriving at their des- 
tination than any other despatch of this series of which we have 
any record. In this connection it should be remarked that Wil- 
liam Short, the minister resident in Spain at that time, had re. 
ceived by August 28 a Philadelphia newspaper of July 7, and 
that by September 22 he had received despatches from Secretary 
of State Randolph dated July 21."° Surely if Short was receiy- 
ing mail from Philadelphia within seven and nine weeks, the 
Spanish court must have received within sixteen weeks at least 
one of the three or four copies of the July 2 despatch sent from 
the same city by Jaudenes. 
That at least two copies of the despatch of July 2 did reach 
the court we know beyond the shadow of a doubt, for two Phila- 
delphia newspapers, as well as one of the despatches of that 
date, are on file in the archives in Madrid, and both of them con- 
tain the full text of Jay’s Treaty.*° One of these papers is the 
Philadelphia Gazette of July 1, and the other is Dunlap and 
Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser of July 2, 1795. In all 
human probability one or both of these newspapers was in 
Godoy’s hands before he signed the Treaty of San Lorenzo. 
Fortunately this conjecture can be supported by contempor- 
ary documentary evidence. The evidence is contained in a letter 
from Thomas Pinckney to William Short, dated September 26, 
1795.* Writing from San Ildefonso, where the court was in resi- 


19 Department of State (Washington), Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Hague 
and Spain, Vol. II, 1792-1795, fol. 113, William Short to the Secretary of State, San 
Ildefonso, Aug. 28, 1795, No. 209: ‘‘I received on Tuesday last from our Consul at 
Malaga a Philadelphia newspaper of the 7th of July. . .’’ Ibid., fol. 120, same to 
same, Sept. 22, 1795, No. 212, reporting that Short had received from the Secretary 
of State three letters of July 21. 

20 These newspapers are in A. H. N., Est., leg. 3384. 

21 Archivo General de Indias (Seville), Indiferente General, 146-3-10, Pinckney to 
(Short), San Ildefonso, Sept. 26, 1795, autograph note. How this letter came into the 
possession of the Spanish government I do not know. This legajo contains numerous 
letters written by diplomatic and consular agents of the United States in Europe. 
Some of the letters are of a highly confidential nature. 
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dence, Pinckney said: ‘‘I ... return herewith the American 
yewspapers and request you to lend me the other set. Mr. Jay’s 
Treaty I find has made impressions here very unfavorable to 
our negotiations.’’ If this means anything at all, it means that 
the Spanish court had seen the text of Jay’s Treaty, and that 
its knowledge of the harmless character of the treaty (its failure 
to include an alliance) was making Pinckney’s negotiation more 
difficult. 

This seems to me the only rational interpretation that can be 
made of the letter, and it is further supported by the cireum- 
stance that only three days later (i. e., on September 29) the 
official Gazeta de Madrid published an item dated London, Au- 
gust 24, reporting (and the report was correct) the publication 
of Jay’s Treaty in London.** If Godoy had not had the text of 
the treaty in his possession at that time, is it not inconceivable 
that he should have made no attempt to get a copy of it from 
England, knowing that it had been published there? And yet he 
made no such effort. I have examined the correspondence of the 
British ambassador, Bute, with Grenville for this period, and 
he makes no mention of any effort on Godoy’s part to obtain in- 
formation about Jay’s Treaty. I have also examined the corres- 
pondence of Godoy with the Spanish ambassador in London for 
this period, and have found no indication of any effort on 
Godoy’s part to obtain a copy of the treaty through him. The 
conclusion is that Pinckney’s letter to Short of September 26 
means what it seems to mean, namely, that by that date, a full 
month before the Treaty of San Lorenzo was signed, Godoy was 
fully informed as to the terms of Jay’s Treaty. 

This fact established, several questions arise in one’s mind. 
It may well be asked why there is so little evidence in the Span- 
ish archives as to Godoy’s knowledge of the terms of Jay’s 
Treaty, and why we have to rely on circumstantial evidence and 
extraneous sources to prove that he was acquainted with its 
terms before October 27. The answer is that, even before he 


22 Gazeta de Madrid, Tuesday, Sept. 29, 1795, No. 78, p. 1019. Jay’s Treaty was 
published in the London Chronicle in two instalments in the numbers for Aug. 13-15, 
and 15-18, 1795. I have not emphasized this as a possible source of Godoy’s infor- 
mation, for the reason that I did not find a copy of the newspaper or the covering de- 
spatch in the Spanish archives; but it is highly probable that Godoy had this paper 
in his possession by Sept. 29, 1795, or at any rate by Oct. 27, 1795. 
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knew of its comparatively harmless character, Jay’s Treaty hag 
ceased to play a major part in the Spanish minister’s caleyla. 
tions. In July, 1794, the court had been thrown into a panie by 
the mere news that Jay was going to England; but in the next 
twelve months the world moved far and fast. The most import. 
ant change in the European situation came in July, 1795, when 
Spain and France made peace at Bale. After that event, Spain 
had to come to an amicable agreement with the United States 
no matter what the terms of Jay’s Treaty might be. The most 
conclusive proof on this point is furnished by the official report 
of the Spanish Council of State which met on August 14, 1795, 
just after the conclusion of the treaty with France at Bale, and 
resolved to surrender the boundary and navigation controversy 
with the United States. So far as the report of this meeting 
shows — and it is a full report —not a word was said about 
Jay’s Treaty,** although, in all probability, the court was still 
ignorant of the terms of the treaty. This explains why Godoy 
completed the negotiation with Pinckney even after he knew the 
terms of the Anglo-American treaty; for since the mystery of 
its terms had not been one of the considerations that determined 
him to surrender, the knowledge of its limited, innocuous char- 
acter did not alter his determination. 

What, then, did the Spanish court think of the relations that 
existed between England and the United States in October, 1795, 
and what effect did this conception have on the negotiation be- 
tween Godoy and Pinckney? Only a tentative answer can be 
ventured, but one thing is certain: the Spanish court was no more 
alarmed by any hypothetical cordiality existing between Eng- 
land and the United States than it was by the mythical mystery 
of Jay’s Treaty. The court was not disturbed by Jay’s success- 
ful negotiation with England, for Godoy knew that although it 
had ended in a treaty, the negotiation hardly deserved the ad- 
jective ‘‘suecessful.’’ Godoy not only knew that it did not in- 
clude a formal alliance between two powers, but he also knew 
full well that the treaty was highly unsatisfactory and that the 
reception it had met with in the United States boded ill for any 
entente cordiale between that power and England and still more 


23 The report of the meeting of the Council of State is in the bound volume, Actas 
de] Consejo de Estado, A. H. N., Est. 
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for any alliance in the near future. On October 20, one week 
before the Treaty of San Lorenzo was signed, the Gazeta de Ma- 
drid reported that Jay’s Treaty had caused great discontent in 
the United States, where it was regarded as an acknowledgment 
of the dependence of that country on His Britannic Majesty.” 
Thomas Pinckney himself realized that Spain was not frightened 
into the Treaty of San Lorenzo by a supposed éntente between 
England and the United States. On October 28, 1795, the day 
after he signed with Godoy, Pinckney wrote Secretary Ran- 
dolph that ‘‘our critical situation’’ with Great Britain, together 
with other circumstances, had ‘‘rendered this negotiation more 
difficult than it might otherwise have been.’’ *° 

Although the Spanish surrender at San Lorenzo was not the 
result of French or British intervention, or of Godoy’s ignor- 
ance of the terms of Jay’s Treaty, or of any failure on his part 
to perceive the precarious state of Anglo-American relations, 
vet the surrender does not by any means remain a mystery. As 
the reasons for it have been given at length elsewhere,” a brief 
summary will suffice at this point. In 1795, such serious discon- 
tent and war-weariness existed in Spain that Godoy, menaced 
by the Malaspina plot, was forced to adopt a peace policy; there 
was no other way to reduce taxes and put an end to Spain’s mili- 
tary reverses. Hence the Treaty of Bale, which obtained peace 
with France; and hence the Treaty of San Lorenzo, which avert- 
ed an imminent war with the United States. Both of these treat- 
ies were a part of the same policy, but the treaty with the Uni- 
ted States, concluded in October, was made doubly necessary by 
the treaty with France, concluded in July, for, fearing the 
wrath of his deserted British ally, Godoy could not afford to 


*4 Gazeta de Madrid, Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1795, No. 84, p. 1081. 

25 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 546: ‘‘The peace concluded be- 
tween this country [Spain] and France [i.e., the treaty of Bale], and the pacific dis- 
position (at least exteriorly) exhibited to Spain by the British cabinet, added to our 
critical situation with the last Power [i.e., Great Britain], rendered this negotiation 
more difficult than it might otherwise have been.’’ 

*6 Whitaker, op. cit., chap. xiv. Cf. Bemis, op. cit., chaps. xii and xiii. My inter- 
pretation of Spanish policy at this juncture is supported by the account given in 
Godoy’s Mémoires, III, 36-37. I mention this circumstance, not out of excessive ven- 
eration for that authority, but merely in order to show that the Mémoires themselves 
contain suggestions which might have saved certain historians from the error of 


attributing the Spanish concessions at San Lorenzo wholly to the diplomatic situation 
in Europe. 
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risk a war with the United States at the same time.” He knew 
that no alliance or entente existed between Great Britain ang 
the United States, but he also knew that his continued resistance 
to the Americans might call such an agreement into existence, 
Finally, Spain yielded in the frontier conflict with the United 
States because of a realization of the failure of the increasingly 
expensive frontier policy that she had been prosecuting for the 
last twelve years, which was to foment emigration to Louisi- 
ana, monopolize trade and treaties with the border Indians, and 
bring about a revolution in Kentucky. She had been unable even 
to exclude the Americans from the Mississippi River, for by 
1795, with Spain’s reluctant consent, they were already using it 
from its headwaters to its mouth. The treaty was certainly an 
event of the highest importance in the history of the United 
States, but it is just as well to recognize the fact that the Amer. 
ican victory was won in the Mississippi Valley. Europe’s dis- 
tress merely hastened a victory that had already been assured 
by the American people, — seamen, river boatmen, merchants, 
traders, and frontiersmen. The result of the conflict between 
Spain and the United States was registered at San Lorenzo, but 
the conflict was waged and the issue decided in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr. Bemis has shown that the treaty was by no means flawless 
from the American point of view,** but perhaps it would be well 

27 Attention should be called again to the following evidence, which is mentioned 
in Whitaker, op. cit., 207. In May, 1796, the British ambassador, Bute, had a conver- 
sation with Godoy in the course of which the Spanish minister was quoted as having 
said: ‘‘ That in order not to give umbrage to England the King [of Spain] had fore- 
born to send a reinforcement of troops to America notwithstanding the great need 
in which their possessions stood of such assistance, and notwithstanding the positive 
information received of the projects entertained by the English with regard to 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres, the former of which had put him [i.e., the king of Spain] 
under the necessity of making great sacrifices in arranging matters with the United 
States. . .’’ (Italies inserted.) By ‘‘arranging matters with the United States’’ Go- 
doy undoubtedly meant the Treaty of San Lorenzo. This is a valuable bit of evidence. 
Godoy was trying to show that England was responsible for his surrender to the 
Americans at San Lorenzo, and yet he did not even pretend that he was ignorant of 
the terms of Jay’s Treaty when he signed with Pinckney, although such an assertion, 
if he could have made it with any shadow of plausibility, would have strengthened 
his case materially. He was well aware that any such pretense was useless, for Bute 
had been at court in September and October of 1795 and doubtless knew as well as 
Godoy, Pinckney, and Short that the text of Jay’s Treaty was in the hands of the 


Spanish government a month before the conclusion of the Treaty of San Lorenzo. 
28 Op. cit., 333-34, 338-40. 
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to give the matter further emphasis. Pinckney’s well-known 
note of October 24 demanding his passports did not bring 
(Godoy to his knees, nor was the treaty that was then signed an 
abject surrender on the part of Spain. Pinckney’s note did, it 
seems, cause the signing of the treaty, but that instrument mark- 
ed an abatement of the original demands of Pinckney as well 
as Godoy. An examination of the correspondence between the 
two plenipotentiaries and a comparison of Pinckney’s draft with 
the final treaty will bear out this statement. The American 
envoy failed to get several of the concessions that he was labor- 
ing earnestly to obtain. The treaty that he signed did not ex- 
tend to commerce. It did not stipulate the free navigation of the 
Mississippi River as a right, but made it possible for Spain to 
argue that it was a gracious concession on the part of His Catho- 
lic Majesty. Worst of all, the article relating to the deposit was 
highly unsatisfactory. Short urged Pinckney to hold out for 
better terms ;*° and, although the latter rejected the counsel and 
signed without further ado, he freely confessed the imperfec- 
tions of the instrument. The explanation of these deficiencies is 
that Pinckney did not, as some writers say,” arrive in Spain at 
‘the psychological moment.’’ That moment occurred earlier 
20 A, H. N. Est., leg. 3384, Pinckney to the Prince of the Peace, Oct. 24, 1795, 
original in French. Even in the matter of the deposit, Pinckney’s note did not frighten 
Godoy into making any material concession. Consider the circumstances: Godoy had 
already agreed on October 12 that the Americans should enjoy the right of deposit in 
New Orleans for three years. Pinckney, who had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
protect American commerce against fraud by stipulating that the warehouses should 
be equipped with two locks, surrendered that point and devoted his attention to ob- 
taining an indefinite extension of the right of deposit in New Orleans, insisting that 
the deposit should remain open at that place until the United States and Spain should 
agree upon some other arrangement. (Ibid., the Prince of the Peace to Pinckney, San 
Lorenzo, Oct. 12, 1795, draft; and Pinckney to the Prince of the Peace, San Lorenzo, 
Oct. 19, 1795, original in French.) Here again he was unsuccessful, despite his sup- 
posedly terrifying note of October 24, for he finally accepted an ambiguously worded 
article that might fairly be taken to justify not only the removal of the deposit from 
New Orleans to some other place at the end of three years but also the total suppres- 
sion of the right. Cf. Bemis, op. cit., 340. This note has been published in Am. State 
Papers, For. Rel., I, 545. 

*° On the eve of the treaty Short ceased his opposition to the proposed terms, say- 
ing that his opinion being different from Pinckney’s was a strong proof that it 
Short’s) was erroneous: Archivo General de Indias, 146-3-10, Short to Pinckney, 
Madrid, October 26, 1795. Short’s opposition to the proposed terms is mentioned in 
tie memorandum ‘‘K’? cited in note 3 ante. 

‘ Bemis, op. cit., 306; Channing, op. cit., IV, 146. 
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in the year, when the impression of Jay’s mysterious negotia- 
tion was still fresh, and when Godoy, already fearful of Britis) 
treachery, had not yet freed himself of his French adversary. 
When at last Pinckney arrived in Spain, the situation was oy 
the whole very favorable to his negotiation, but, as Short com. 
plained * and as Pinckney himself would doubtless have admit. 
ted, a still more favorable moment had already passed; and the 
treaty was not so satisfactory to the United States as it might 
have been had Pinckney proceeded to Spain immediately upon 
the receipt of his commission.** 

Hardly had he concluded the negotiation with Pinckney when 
Godoy addressed a most curious letter to the French govern- 
ment.** Under date of November 4, 1795, he wrote: ‘‘T have just 
signed a treaty with the Americans, which appears to me quite 
in harmony with the ideas on which we are basing the close 
friendship between France and Spain. The time allowed for the 
ratification of this treaty is not so short but that France ean 
take part in it; but . . . see that you lose no time.’’ This is al- 
together an extraordinary letter, in view of the fact that the 
treaty had in reality been concluded despite the remonstrances 
of France and that, presumably in the face of French opposi- 
tion, it was duly ratified in May of the following year. With 

32 Department of State (Washington), Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Hague 
and Spain, II, fol. 125, Short to the Secretary of State, Madrid, Oct. 30, 1795, No. 
215. Reporting the conclusion of the treaty, Short said he was still of the opinion 
that better terms could have been obtained ‘‘last winter,’’ and that, though cir- 


cumstances had changed considerably since that time, he regretted that Pinckney 
had not obtained more. 

33 Ibid., fols. 25-27, Short to the Secretary of State, Aranjuez, May 7, 1795, No. 
197. Short said he much regretted Pinckney’s delay in coming to Spain and the 
loss of ‘‘so precious a time’’ as the present. The reasons for Pinckney’s delay are 
discussed in Bemis, op. cit., 286-87, and Whitaker, op. cit., 203-204. 

84 Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris), France, Mémoires et 
Documents, Vol. 653, fols. 263-65, El Principe de la Paz to Barthélémy, San Lorenzo, 
Nov. 4, 1795, original in Spanish accompanied by a French translation. Barthélémy 
and Iriarte had remained at Bale after the conclusion of the treaty of 
July 25, 1795, and it was through them that the French and Spanish governments 
communicated with each other from August to Oetober of that year. On October 7, 
Barthélémy wrote the Committee of Public Safety that on account of Iriarte’s serious 
illness relations with Spain by this channel ‘‘se trouvent tout a coup suspendus.”’ 
(Ibid., No. 51.) This, however, was after Barthélémy had already forwarded to the 
Spanish court through Iriarte the views of the French government on the pending 
negotiation with Pinckney. 
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what arriére pensée Godoy may have penned it, one can only 
conjecture; but the important thing is that the letter contained 
an unfortunate recognition of the legitimacy of France’s interest 
‘1 the affairs of the Mississippi Valley. As the ‘‘close friend- 
ship’’ of the two powers became ever closer, France asserted her 
‘nterest with more and more vehemence until she finally suc- 
ceeded in recovering Louisiana — only to lose it again. Even 
that stroke of supreme good fortune, the Louisiana Purchase, 
‘Procurement’’ or whatever one wishes to call it, did not put 
an end to French meddling in the Spanish borderlands, to which 
(Godoy had thrown wide the door by his letter written on the 
morrow of the Treaty of San Lorenzo. 


LETTER OF JAUDENES TO ALcupIA, JuLY 2, 1795 © 


\Most ExceLLent Sir: 

| have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excel- 
lency’s letters, which have just been delivered to me by Don 
Antonio Argote Villalobos and which I will answer by another 
less urgent and safer opportunity. 

I am sending enclosed to Your Excellency the treaty [i. e., 
Jay’s Treaty] which has just been ratified by these States and 
has been published for the first time in today’s newspaper, for 
which reason and because it seems to me very important that 
His Majesty should be acquainted with it as soon as possible, I 
am unwilling to lose the opportunity of sending it to Your Ex- 
cellency by three or four different ships that are about to sail 
for various ports in Europe, hoping that Your Excellency will 
pardon the failure to translate it in view of the fact that there 
is only a few hours’ time. 

The bad faith of Great Britain is clearly consummated in this 
treaty. I made every exertion to prevent its ratification and I 
ad ten senators who opposed it bitterly, but the majority ob- 
tained its ratification, some no doubt because they are partial 
to their mother country and others in order not to put John Jay 
to shame. Here it was very difficult to block the treaty after it 
was made, but in Great Britain it might perhaps have been eas- 
ier. Ino longer see any way of concerting advantageous meas- 
A. H. N., Est., leg. 3896, despatch No. 291. 
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ures in this country and I believe that perhaps it would be oppor. 
tune to promote the separation of the Kentuckians, negotiating 
with them and permitting them the navigation of the Mississippi 
River under certain restrictions, and stipulating a guarantee 
against its enjoyment by Great Britain and the United States, 
Articles 24 and 25 cannot fail to offend France, and if it is true 
that a settlement is on foot between it and ourselves perhaps it 
would be well to indispose it against this country and to keep it 
fi.e., France] hostile to Great Britain. The unwillingness of 
this [i.e., the American] government to accept the proposals of 
our Lord the King is well known, and they excuse themselves on 
the ground of my lack of powers to negotiate directly. On this 
supposition it becomes necessary that His Majesty should deign 
to give me full powers or send some other person with them. 

Most Excellent Sir, your most grateful and obedient servant 
kisses your Excellency’s hand. 

[ signed | JOSEF DE JAUDENES 

Philadelphia, July 2, 1795. 
The Most Excellent Lord the Duke of Aleudia. 

Endorsed: Philadelphia, July 2, 1795. Don Josef de Jaudenes 
Encloses the treaty between the United States and England and 
gives his reflections on it. Cypher. 


—_—_—-_—— —~— 














JAMES FORD RHODES: A STUDY IN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


By Raymonp Curtis Miter 


James Ford Rhodes was born in Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 1848. 
The place and date must be recorded, because they contribute 
to the formation of the early and almost indestructible impres- 
sions on the mind of the future historian. Rhodes came from 
New England stock, from those hardy emigrants who left the 
rocks of the East for the more fertile soil of the Connecticut Re- 
serve, but who carried with them to the West the New England 
conscience, the New England wilful provincialism, the New Eng- 
land stubborness in fixed ideas, and they cherished them till long 
after old New England had become tolerant and even liberal. 
In the happy years of prosperity, when the tariff sun shone on 
the hills of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and brought to full 
blossom the shops and mills and factories, when the trade of 
New England was growing with the expansion of her industries 
and her markets, her cold austerity and uncompromising right- 
eousness melted perceptibly in the warm glow of physical con- 
tentment and financial profits. The second generation of indus- 
trial leaders became accustomed to their broadcloth and to the 
directors’ green table, and could read with sympathetic approval 
Webster’s seventh of March appeal for peace and prosperity. 

But if the East was ready to accept the business man’s peace, 
and in the interests of Union and markets to stone her Abolition- 
ists, the sons of that region in the West were of another mind, 
and stood ready to prove themselves more New England than 
New England. This was the region in which Abolition societies 
did more than talk. They organized the underground railroad, 
they rescued slaves from their captors, they defied all the powers 
of state and nation in the name of the higher law, and, supreme 
offense, they elected Abolitionists to Congress to carry the bat- 
tle to the South in the halls of Washington. This part of the 
West idealized the negro, though they did not love him, hated 
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the aristocratic master, though they did not know him, accepted 
the worst exaggerations of the Abolitionists, and carried their 
belief into political action. Through petitions, agitations, riots, 
elections, and congressional absurdities, they concentrated the 
attention of the nation on the problem of slavery, supported the 
Wilmot Proviso, misrepresented the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 
created the Republican party, and triumphed in the peaceful rey- 
olution of 1860. The Western Reserve and the little city of Cleve- 
land were heart and soul in the anti-slavery cause. 

It was in this atmosphere of exaggeration and confusion that 
the small son of the Rhodes family received his first political 
impressions. From the lips of the principal of his high school 
he heard the news of the war, as printed in the northern papers 
and as explained by a northern pedagogue. It was this partisan 
and necessarily incomplete portrayal which first awakened his 
interest in politics and history. 

There was nothing in his formal schooling to correct or modi- 
fy this early impression. Because of a deficiency in mathemat- 
ics and classical languages, he was unable to pass the entrance 
examinations, and entered the College of the City of New York, 
in 1865, as a special student. Here his interest in history deep- 
ened and led him to read widely in the field. The following year, 
at the old University of Chicago, was given chiefly to philosophy, 
and with this meager training his formal education ended. In 
the summer of 1867 he sailed for Paris, and the three subsequent 
years were given to study and travel in Europe. Rhodes found 
time for a course of lectures at the University of Paris,’ and 
for a little newspaper work, but his chief study was the more 
prosaic iron industries of Germany and Scotland. In 1870 he 
joined his father in the iron business, and four years later was 
made a partner in the firm of Rhodes and Company.’ 

But the business world, remunerative though it proved for 
him, did not satisfy him, and he formed the resolution to abandon 
it at the first possible moment; by 1885, Rhodes had reached that 
comfortable economic standing which enabled him to retire from 
active business, and devote his whole time to that profession 


1 Lectures by Edouard Laboulaye on Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des Lois. 
2 The facts of his early life are in the National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
VII, 92. 
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which he called the rich-man’s pastime. At the age of thirty- 
seven he began the serious study of history. 

Perhaps conscious of his lack of preparation, the prospective 
historian devoted the next three years to intensive study and 
wide reading. It should be noted, however, according to his own 
statement, that Rhodes read slowly and with effort. He made the 
conscious effort to read the one best work of an author, rather 
than to read more hastily his whole production; in other words, 
the thing he was seeking was historical method, rather than his- 
torical information and perspective.* Following the publication 
of the seventh volume of his History, which closes with the re- 
construction era, and before going on to the period which in- 
volved new problems and methods, he felt the need of a new and 
special preparation; he proposed to devote some years to the 
study of Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.‘ 
His instinet was correct, for the problems involved there are 
those he proposed to study in America, and he made this con- 
scious effort to prepare himself for his work. 

Rhodes used as a note system bound volumes in which he re- 
corded his materials. Such a method must have entailed endless 
unnecessary work, and probably contributed to the confusion 
in some of the catch-all chapters.’ Rhodes late in life pronounced 
himself satisfied with his system, but a training in the craft 
would almost certainly have given him a different method.° 

From this, it must not be supposed that Rhodes himself felt 
the handicap of his peculiar training. Several times he con- 
trasted business with the cloister as a preparation for the pro- 
fession of historian, and though he held no brief for the active 
life, there certainly never is evident any belief that it is in any 
way inferior.’ 

One final fact must be mentioned as bearing on his general 
attitude. His active participation in business, and his close asso- 
ciation with business companions after he retired, gave him a 
point of view which, to say the least, is far different from the 


* Rhodes, Historical Essays (New York, 1909), 68. 

* Rhodes, A History of the United States (New York, 1919), VI, vi. 

5 Ibid., I, chap. iii. 

® Rhodes, Essays, 76. 

‘ Ibid., 66, 79; Rhodes’s tribute to Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Proceedings (second series), XVI, 6. 
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one produced by professional pedagogy. Rhodes sampled the 
world of his time, and found it good; out of his own personal ex. 
perience would arise very little criticism or even consideration 
of contemporary economic organization, and neither understand- 
ing of nor sympathy with the aspirations of labor, either in the 
factory or on the farm. 

In 1891, just before the publication of his first two volumes, 
Rhodes left the West for the classie confines of Cambridge, but 
he did not shake all the dust of business from his feet. He js 
perhaps the only important recent historian of America who 
could give to Who’s Who in America an address such as his: 
In care of Second National Bank, Boston. 

When Rhodes began his work in 1887, he found a lack of some 
of the sources of historical information on which students were 
accustomed to rely. Government publications were available, 
but there was little in the way of correspondence or biography 
which would aid him in opening up the new field. This fact 
forced him to the newspapers, and he worked out the method 
of using those valuable sources, though McMaster had made 
some use of them earlier. Rhodes used the newspaper as a double 
source of information; for him it was both a register of public 
opinion, and a guide in the moulding of opinion. He insisted that 
the newspaper was a safe guide, though it ought to be subjected 
to the same criticism as any document, and used only with the 
knowledge of the bias, hopes, and information of the editor.’ 
Rhodes made wide use of the newspapers from all parts of the 
nation, though the South and West are less represented than 
the East. Many extracts from western and southern papers came 
to his hands only when quoted in the eastern papers, though that 
is a doubtful procedure. 

There is a serious lack of creditable evidence on the South, 
especially in the early volumes, and much of it is unfair. To 
characterize Fanny Kemble as an impartial witness for the 
plantation and slavery system is certainly doubtful, for she was 
the unhappy actress wife of a none-too-successful planter on an 
isolated and depleted plantation; her experiences were hardly 
accurate or typical.’ This absence of material on the South is 


8 Rhodes, Essays, 83 ff. 
® Rhodes, History, I, 305. 
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easily explained, for it did not exist in the North when he wrote, 
and his firsthand knowledge of the South was slight indeed. 
Whatever the cause, there resulted a lack of balance which mar- 
red the work. No one who knew the South at all, and who had 
Rhodes’s earnest desire to serve truth, could have written that 
famous slavery chapter in Volume I.*° Somewhat the same 
thing could be said of the material on the West. 

It may be agreed that the early volumes show a lack of balance 
because of faulty sources. But in 1913, the author issued a vol- 
ume of lectures on the Civil War, and in 1917 a histery of that 
war, both of which were announced as complete reéxaminations 
of the whole topic. In 1920, a complete new edition of the his- 
tory with the addition of Volume VIII, was presented as 
“thoroughly revised.’’ In view of the fact that Rhodes was yet 
to issue a complete volume on a new field, it must be assumed 
that he had both time and strength for such a revision, and it is 
certain that material was available on which to base it. 

The facts are that he did not make such a revision. If he had 
read the newer literature on the origin of the war, he paid small 
attention to its effect on his earlier conclusions. In general, ex- 
cept for a few footnotes, there was no recognition of the enor- 
mous body of source material and monographs which had be- 
come available in the thirty years since he had begun his work. 
On no fundamental point on which his findings had been challeng- 
ed by the work of subsequent students, had Mr. Rhodes modified 
his position in the least. 

Mr. Rhodes, then, brought from his early life and his busi- 
ness associations some attitudes and preconceptions which modi- 
fied his historical work. The limitations of available sources 
placed other handicaps in the road of the historian, and made it 
difficult if not impossible to obtain the proper perspective of the 
period in which he was engaged. Of equal importance with 
these factors in modifying his work are the historian’s ideas 
of history; no diseussion of his work would be either fair or 
complete which did not mention his fundamental conceptions 
of the nature and limits of the job on which he was engaged, 
or which did not outline the ideal which he held before himself. 


10 Ibid., chap. iv. 
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Some of the limitations in scope, content, and method, for which 
he has been since criticized, were deliberately chosen. 

Rhodes took classic historians as his model, and attempted to 
discover the secret of their success. ‘‘. . . . Thucydides and 
Tacitus are superior to the historians who have written in our 
own century, because by long reflection and studious method they 
have better digested their materials and compressed their nar- 
ratives. Unity in narration has been adhered to more rigidly, 
They stick closer to their subject. They are not allured into the 
fascinating bypaths of narration, which are so tempting to men 
who have accumulated a mass of facts, incidents, and opinion,’™ 

Rhodes would make his history a unit, a synthetic whole, in 
which less interest is given to the individual fact than to the 
sweep of movement and to the dramatic quality of the whole 
work. It is for this reason that he chose the particular period 
of American history in which he worked, for he found in the rise 
and fall of the slave power, in the clash and glamour of the Civil 
War and its warlike aftermath, in the titanic dimensions of 
the struggle, that ‘‘epic’’ quality which lent itself to such treat- 
ment. ‘‘This period, less than a generation, was an era big with 
fate for our country, and for the American must remain fraught 
with the same interest that the war of the Peloponnesus had for 
the ancient Greek, or the struggle between the Cavalier and the 
Puritan has for their descendants.’’'* This sort of treatment 
is revealed in its strength and its weakness in the work of 
Rhodes. That classic unity could be attained only by omission of 
material which seemed irrelevant, and that emphasis on central 
theme is so pronounced that occasionally it approaches distor- 
tion. As Professor Turner put it, the result is a history of the 
slavery struggle and not a history of the American people or of 
the United States.”* 

Rhodes was openly and frankly subjective in his work; no one 
could have the slightest doubt as to where his sympathies lay, 
or why; again, the method was deliberately chosen. In review- 
ing a volume by MeMaster, before any of his own important 


11 Rhodes, ‘‘ History,” American Historical Association, Report, 1899, I, 58. 

12 Rhodes, History, I, 1. 

13 F, J. Turner’s review of Rhodes’s History of the United States, Political Science 
Quarterly, XI, 168. 
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works appeared, Rhodes commended highly his use of newspa- 
pers, and concluded: ‘‘The author either gives positively his 
own notion or allows plainly to be seen what is his own idea on 
controverted points. This is the proper way to write history.’’ 
Rhodes himself frankly avowed his anti-slavery sympathy and 
even added, ‘‘. . . . it seems clear that he (who has this sympa- 
thy) ean most truly write the story.’’ ** Rhodes could be judicial, 
but he followed the practice of the law court, where evidence is 
presented and weighed in order that judgment may be pro- 
nounced, 

The sympathies which Rhodes displayed were not those of 
conscious preconception, but were in his opinion the result of 
a very impartial investigation of fact. Error, he felt, was the 
result either of conscious misrepresentation or neglect, and 
neither of these faults can be charged to him. ‘‘It may well 
enough be true that the designedly untruthful historian, like the 
undevout astronomer, is an anomaly.’’** Conscious of his earn- 
est desire to tell the truth, he took no cognizance of the more 
subtle psychological prejudices which operated without his 
knowledge. Mere labor, and an honest desire to tell the truth, 
seemed to him adequate protection from prejudices. 

Rhodes did try to guard himself against the influences of per- 
sonal friendship, and expressed the opinion that history ought 
to be written long after the event to avoid such prejudices.” He 
himself violated his rule, and wrote of men and events which he 
knew well, but the expression indicates an ideal he held before 
himself. 

The historian had no ambition to be a ‘‘popularizer.’’ ‘‘The 
proper mental attitude of the general historian is to take no 
thought of popularity. ... The audience which the general 
historian should have in mind is that of historical experts — 
men who are devoting their lives to the study of history.’’** 


14 Rhodes’s review of MeMaster’s History of the United States, Magazine of West- 
ern History, II, 464. 

15 Rhodes, History, I, 152. 

16 Rhodes’s tribute to Gardiner, loc. cit., 3. 

17 Rhodes’s review of Samuel S. Cox’s Three Decades of Federal Legislation, Mag. 
of West. Hist., I11, 358. This is in contradiction to a later statement that one virtue 
of the classical historians was the fact that they wrote of their contemporaries. Rhodes, 
‘*History,’’ loc cit., 59. 

8 Rhodes, Essays, 44. 
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Only the audience which he addressed would justify the flood 
of footnotes on his pages, or explain his statement that footnotes 
‘‘which give authority for the statements of the text can never 
be in excess.’’ *® 

Rhodes was extraordinarily frank in stating and defending 
these prepossessions and principles which condition his work, 
and the final one is no exception. ‘‘If, like Thucydides and Taci- 
tus, the American historian chooses the history of his own coun- 
try as his field he may infuse his patriotism into his narra- 
tive.’’*® This patriotic fervor is less noticeable in his major 
work than in his earlier writings, but it does modify his conclu- 
sions even there, especially in dealing with foreign relations. 
His patriotism colored his whole understanding of the Revoln- 
tion and the constitutional struggle, of which he seems to have 
made little direct study, so that some of his later comparisons, 
especially in constitutional interpretation, are grossly unfair. 
In his last volumes, this feeling became fused with his defense 
of the economic status quo with especially unfortunate results, 
and made him handle opponents of his own social philosophy 
and erities of American institutions with secant courtesy. ‘‘We 
had united the highest civilization to a government of the people 
and by the people, and to the well-being of the masses.’’* To 
attribute the well-being of American labor solely to the govern- 
ment is an absurdity, but the whole quotation, with its correla- 
tion of highest civilization, government, and prosperity is a sum- 
mary of Rhodes’s confusion which defies comment. 

These very definite ideas of what is good history together with 
the complex of early influences and social attitudes, exerted a 
powerful influence in moulding the author’s work. The ques- 
tions of specifie detail, which follow from these more general 
factors, can probably best be discussed in connection with his 
major work, to which for convenience will be added The Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt Administrations. ** When Rhodes began 


19 Tbid., 33. 

20 Rhodes, ‘‘ History,’’ loc cit., 62. 

21 Rhodes, ‘‘Some Lessons of History,’’ American Historical Magazine, II, 78. 

22 The publishers in 1922 gave a different name and dress to the last work, but 
Rhodes in Vol. VIII, 358, 443, made specifie forward reference to a subsequent work 
on Roosevelt. A personal letter of Jan. 15, 1929, from the Maemillan Company states 
that, ‘‘It was Mr. Rhodes’ intention always that his volume on the McKinley and 
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his work, he planned only a history of the rise of the Republican 
party, 1850-58, but in his hands the project expanded to include 
a whole period of war and reconstruction, a monumental seven- 
volume work closing with 1876. Long after the completion of 
the seventh volume, Rhodes added an eighth to his History, and 
soon thereafter a volume on the next two administrations.** This 
time division, and the great difference in the quality, make it 
desirable to discuss the work in two parts, divided by the dis- 
puted election. 

The first chapter is only his historical introduction; in it, 
Rhodes depended on secondary material, chiefly Von Holst, and 
in consequence made errors which the slightest search of pri- 
mary materials would have avoided. As the historian approach- 
es his own period, these errors in fact become rarer, and the 
criticisms must be directed at his choice of facts and his inter- 
pretation of them. 

In the period before the war, when the West figured in polities 
as it has at no other time in our history, Rhodes completely ig- 
nored the region as a distinct section, and eonfused and misrep- 
resented its ideals and aspirations. Perhaps the most charitable 
explanation is the limitation of the thesis he was carrying, the 
slavery struggle. Even if that is so, the story of slavery and the 
rise of the war is one shot through and through with the West 
and its problems. The Wilmot Proviso, the Kansas struggle, 
these are certainly vital to the slavery issue, and the rise of the 
war bitterness. Professor Shippee illustrated the point when 
he said that a diseussion of Texas and the Mexican War without 
Robert J. Walker is ‘‘like a de-Hamletized Hamlet.’’ ** 

This ignoring of the West was deliberate, for at the time he 
began his work, the pioneer studies of Professor Turner were 
out, and by the time Volume III was prepared (it was published 
in 1895), the whole historical world was talking of the signifi- 
Roosevelt administrations should be ultimately added to his History of the United 
States.’’ 

23 Between Vols. VII and VIII of the History, elapsed a period of thirteen years, 
only one less than that occupied by the publication of the entire first seven volumes. 
The issuing of several volumes of history, lectures, and essays in the interval em- 
phasizes the division into two parts. Rhodes is confusing and contradictory in his 
later statements of his original plans. 

*+ Lester B. Shippee, ‘‘Rhodes’s History of the United States,’’ Miss. Val. Hist. 
Rev., VIII, 137. 
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cance of the West in American history. In spite of the work of 
Turner and his host of followers, there is, in either the first 
work or in the revision, hardly a word on the struggle for public 
lands, internal improvements, the trading and log-rolling of 
railroads for land grants, or of the effect of the success or fail. 
ure of these efforts on the political fortunes of the men in whose 
words and votes Rhodes took delight. There is only the barest 
mention of the demand for the Homestead Law or of its pass. 
age,’ and in complete ignorance of it and all other similar fac- 
tors, Rhodes could write, ‘‘If ever a political party fought a 
campaign for pure unadulterated principle, the Republicans 
did in 1860.’ °° 

In similarly incomprehensible fashion, Rhodes completely ig- 
nored all economic and social factors in the development of the 
nation. This is especially surprising, since almost his first pub- 
lished work was a history of the coal and iron industries of 
Cleveland.** He sharply eriticized Cox for leaving out of his 
avowedly legislative memoirs such facts as the development of 
steel rails, the Bessemer system, cheap transportation, the fall 
of agricultural prices, the change of manners, the improvement 
of cooking in public hostelries, the decline of the lecture, the de- 
velopment of the theatre.** Perhaps Rhodes, like some modern 
critics of the historians’ craft, found it easier to teach than to 
follow his own instructions, but one can search his compendious 
volumes in vain for a sign of real understanding of these and 
other such factors in their relation to the flow of historical events. 
They are mentioned but they leave the reader at a loss to explain 
their introduction at just that point, and with a belief that the 
author himself could not have given a reason. 

Perhaps a single illustration, pointed out by C. F. Adams, 
will serve to demonstrate the unfortunate consequences of this 
blindness to economic forces. Rhodes expressed repeated sur- 
prise that the South should have dared face the war, over- 
whelmed as it was in numbers and economic resources.” Mr. 


25 Rhodes, History, II, 352, 360; IV, 58. 
26 Rhodes’s review of Cox, loc. cit., 360. 


27 Rhodes, ‘‘The Coal and Iron Industry of Cleveland,’’ Mag. of West. Hist., U, 
337. 


28 Rhodes’s review of Cox, loc. cit., 356. 
29 For example, ibid., 359. 
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Adams insists that the South did not expect to win by arms; 
cotton was king, and, the supply of that necessity cut off from 
Europe by the war, they confidently expected intervention from 
abroad and consequent victory from the North. So strong was 
this hope that they talked, before the blockade was effective, of 
an embargo on cotton export, to hasten the inevitable action by 
England and France.” Failing to take account of this plan, 
Rhodes missed the meaning of the diplomatic struggle abroad, 
especially in England, and he failed to recognize the work of the 
navy in the war. 

If, as some competent military critics insist, the South failed 
because of a breakdown of economic life at home and the conse- 
quent shattering of civilian morale rather than through defeat 
or loss of man-power, the entire story of the war must be written 
from the angle of economic supply and a slow southern starva- 
tion. Mr. Rhodes has reduced the account of the navy almost to 
the vanishing point; Mr. Adams calculated that one-sixth of one 
per cent of the entire space of Volume V was devoted to its 
operations.** The author failed to see, in the series of operations 
on the sea and the southern coast, prime factors in the outcome 
of the war, and could write that the work of the navy was ‘‘unre- 
lieved by prospects of brilliant exploits.’’ Modern wars are not 
won by medieval feats of individual daring. 

The interpretation which Mr. Rhodes gave to events was al- 
most without exception political, both in narration and causa- 
tion, and at no place does this method show its limitations more 
than in the discussion of reconstruction. He was aware of the 
bitter struggle of the South against its difficulties, and of the in- 
justice which political actions of the victors imposed; but the 
historian of today, taking account of the economic and social 
disturbances of reconstruction days, would refuse to attribute 
the horrors of that era solely to the political measures of the 
Congressional radicals. No plan, however wise or merciful, 
could have removed the social, moral, and economic consequen- 
ces of a four-year war, fought almost exclusively on the soil of 


°° Charles F. Adams’ review of Rhodes’s History of the United States, V, Mass. 
Hist. Soe., Proceedings (second series), XIX, 328 ff.; William H. Russell, My Diary 
North and South (New York, 1863), chap. xiii. 
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the South and entailing through the blockade an almost complete 
stoppage of normal economic life. Rhodes, with his eye solely 
on polities, attributed to legislation results which came from far 
deeper and more fundamental causes. 

Reviewers of the various volumes of Mr. Rhodes’s History 
which deal with the war differ widely in their opinion of the val. 
ue of his analysis of military events. Shippee, who is not a mili- 
tary man, praises this section highly. ‘‘Of all the work no por- 
tion is better constructed, more delicately balanced, than those 
portions of volumes 3, 4, and 5 in which the military side of the 
history from 1861 to 1865 is so attractively portrayed. .. . If 
there is any one portion of the story covered by this work which 
little needs retelling it is the military side of the war.’’ * Thomas 
Robson Hay, an engineer with a penchant for military history, 
has been recently working over the materials with results which 
must seriously modify Mr. Rhodes’s conclusions on the western 
campaigns.** Perhaps the most competent student of military 
affairs who has expressed an opinion of this section is C. F. 
Adams. In his review of Volume V, Adams concentrated atten- 
tion on the campaign of 1864, and shows, in a manner which 
almost defied dispute, that Rhodes had completely missed the 
whole purpose of the campaign, that his descriptions of it are 
consequently inaccurate and meaningless, that the responsibility 
for the costly failure must rest on Butler rather than on Grant, 
but that it was Grant and not Lincoln who kept that incompetent 
civilian in the important post.** The incident is more signifi- 
cant if it is an index of the value of Mr. Rhodes as a military 
historian. 

Mr. Rhodes was at his best in the handling of personality. 
Politics was to him the clash of men who were leaders, over 
issues which involved policy and not interest, and in the judg- 
ing of men and motives Rhodes has made his most vital contri- 
bution. Ignoring other factors, Rhodes was forced to overem- 
phasize the effects of personality on political movements; how 
else could he have assumed that Lincoln, whose policy Johnson 

82 Shippee, loc. cit., 141. 

33 Thomas Robson Hay, ‘‘The Davis-Hood-Johnston Controversy of 1864,’’ Miss. 
Val. Hist. Rev., XI, 54 ff.; Hay, ‘‘Confederate Leadership at Vicksburg,’’ iid., 
543 ff. 
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closely followed in reconstruction, ‘‘could have brought us 
through the trying times safely and wisely.’’ * 

In the large number of men whom he pictures, it seems unfair 
to single out those portraits which are at best only caricatures, 
and ignore those which are well done. Let this be the apology, 
then, for the comment on his presentation of Johnson, John 
Brown, Seward, and Douglas. In the first case, Rhodes has fol- 
lowed the judgment of the dominating Senatorial Cabal, whose 
measures, indeed, he deplored, but whose characterization of 
their chief enemy he accepted. Perhaps something the same 
could be said of his picture of Buchanan. 

John Brown was an ignorant bigot, whose misguided enthu- 
siasm seriously embarrassed the Free State leaders of Kansas, 
and whose unjustifiable crimes of Osawatomie and Harpers 
Ferry jeopardized the cause of freedom as much as did the 
attack on Sumner that of the South. But Rhodes belongs to 
what Burgess ealls the ‘‘ John Brown cult,’’ and spends pages 
ina futile attempt to distinguish between the man and his insane 
action.” Rhodes was foreed to recognize the character of the 
man’s acts, but was unable to revise his preconceived opinions 
of the man in defiance of the thought of his day. 

In the ease of Seward, the cause is probably the same. If 
Douglas is to be attacked for overweening ambition for the 
Presideney, and this is the sole motive ascribed for his acts,*’ 
what must be said of Seward, who according to his own confes- 
sion instigated the Dixon amendment? He can have had no 
other hope than to produce troubled waters in which to fish. 

But more serious charges must be made in the case of Douglas 
than mere refusal to revise judgment. Rhodes, with his inability 
to understand the West, and his ignoring of economic problems, 
could not understand the importance of railroads to those dis- 


85 Rhodes’s review of Cox, loc. cit., 315. See also his suggestion that Webster’s 
arguments created national unity and so a war, History, I, 142. 

*° J. W. Burgess’ review of Rhodes’s History of the United States, I and II, 
Political Science Quarterly, VIII, 342. 

*7 Rhodes, History, I, 429. Mr. Rhodes completely neglected the fact that to win the 
South, Douglas had only to refuse to act at all on the railroads; if the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise were a bid for the South, he would not have waited to have 
his hand foreed by Dixon. F. H. Hodder, ‘‘ Propaganda as a Source of American His- 
tory,’’ Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., IX, 10 ff. 
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tant regions. His interest in polities did not go beyond the na- 
tion, and he did not consider such intra-state conflicts as the Ben. 
ton-Atchison feud in Missouri. All of these facts blinded him 
to the fundamentals of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and the dust 
stirred up by the Free Soil party and its successor hid the rea] 
Douglas in a cloud of dirt. But even these facts do not account 
for the bitterness with which Rhodes assails his memory, or for 
the almost vindictive manner in which Douglas was made to play 
the black-mustached villain in the drama of slavery. 

Professor Hodder has presented what he thinks is the motive." 
Certainly a lawsuit, as a result of which the historian was com- 
pelled to pay to the defrauded heirs of Douglas a not inconsider- 
able sum of money, might create a frame of mind in which his- 
torical perspective would be retained with difficulty. This treat- 
ment of Douglas by Rhodes is the most serious historical offense 
with which he has been charged, and, substantiated as it is both 
in distortion of fact and in the possible motive for that misrep- 
resentation, constitutes one of the unhappy incidents of recent 
historical writing. 

In the last two volumes of the History, covering the period 
1876-1908, the same faults and omissions appeared, but unfor- 
tunately without many of the virtues. These volumes are after- 
thoughts, out of the period which Rhodes had made his own, 
and in a time when his own recollections and participations are 
at once an asset and a weakness. Any comparison with the first 
seven volumes is difficult, because these volumes are far below 
the standard previously set. Volume VII covers a period of 
time which was almost equal to the total of the preceding seven 
volumes; this extension of time, and the rigid limitation of ma- 
terial make these last volumes thin indeed. 

Rhodes found the unity of his early work in the slave struggle: 
but after 1876, when the close of reconstruction removed slavery 
as the dominant issue, Rhodes was lost. Today we see that the 
constructive unity of the period is the economic, commercial, 
and industrial developments, with their resulting social, legal, 
and administrative problems, but Rhodes was not concerned 
with non-political facts, and found no unity more significant than 
simple chronology. 

38 Hodder, loc. cit., 10 ff. 
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Even the unity of common treatment was lacking, for in at 
least nine of the twenty chapters of the final volume the author 
depended on assistants, whose choice of material and method 
of procedure, however excellent, was bound to differ from his 
own. The result is a series of essays on the administrations of 
the presidents, interspersed with rather superficial studies of 
striking and spectacular phenomena. Several chapters were 
published as separate essays in 1910-11. 

This purely political treatment resulted in a very odd dis- 
tribution of time and space between events related, and in some 
curious omissions. The Fourteenth Amendment has no mean- 
ing except in the eases involving negroes. The story of the or- 
vanization of the Tariff Commission is complete, so far as the 
political fate of the bill is concerned, but there is no glimpse 
behind the curtain into the social implications, or of the forces 
behind the failure of the measure.” It is a purely congressional 
study, in which even the chairmanship of the representative of 
the Wool Grower’s Association produced no surprise. The Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act is dismissed with a brief paragraph, the 
Interstate Commerce Law receives three pages, as do Grant’s 
unfortunate business ventures. Two pages are given to the re- 
versal of the Income Tax decision, but there is nothing funda- 
mental in the discussion. All this, in spite of the fact that the 
average space devoted to the problem of the selection of the 
President’s cabinet is over five pages, and eleven pages are 
accorded to the nomination of Harrison. 

No complaint ean be justly made of lack of space accorded 
labor troubles, but it does not follow that the treatment is satis- 
factory. C. A. Beard in his review of Volume VIII was scath- 
ing in his comments on this section of the work. ‘‘Is it, just to 
give nearly a hundred pages to disorders (real or alleged) as- 
cribed to labor and searcely a line to labor organization, pro- 
grams, constructive efforts and unendurable labor conditions? 
.... In short, more than a fifth of the book is devoted to labor 
troubles, giving one the impression that labor lives for disorder 
alone.’’ *° The Knights of Labor are mentioned as trouble mak- 
ers but their program seems unworthy of notice. The rise of 


°° Rhodes, History, VIII, 168-78. 
400, A. Beard, New Republic, Dee. 17, 1919, p. 82. 
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the American Federation seems to have escaped the author’s 
attention. Certainly there is no sympathy with labor in either 
its difficulties or its aspirations. The judicial decision in the 
case of the Chicago anarchist riots is accepted without question 
as ‘‘legally just,’’ and, wonder of wonders, the author cites 
Judge Gary as the authority for his statement. 

In these volumes, the West counted no more than in the earlier 
section of the work. The idea that there is any relationship be- 
tween labor difficulties and the passing of free lands probably 
never occurred to the author. There is nowhere anything like 
a systematic treatment of the economic problems of agricultural 
America. Isolated bits can be pierced together, by one who is 
familiar with the problems involved, into a sadly incomplete 
and confusing whole, but the casual reader of the two volumes 
would be hard put to it to explain why the East and the West 
were not reversed on the money question, or to give any idea of 
the reason for the distribution of the vote in 1896. The rise of 
the Farmer’s Alliance gets hardly a phrase; in the year when 
the farmers of Kansas were burning corn for fuel, Rhodes cited 
Malthus to prove that there could be no overproduction of food 
stuffs.** 

In the whole problem of money, Rhodes showed no compre- 
hension of money theory, or the bimetallic argument, or of the 
Populist monetary program, which was far from simple inflation 
on paper alone. Nowhere in the work is there a suggestion that 
there is a cause for the ending of the farmer’s complaints, or a 
reason for the temporary lull in the political storms which had 
convulsed the West since the war. 

Certainly Rhodes was not intentionally unfair in handling 
labor and agricultural problems. But equally certain it is that 
he did not, and probably could not, penetrate the causes behind 
these manifestations. ‘‘One feels that Mr. Rhodes would have 
been glad to know why people could act in such an insane man- 
ner, but one cannot admit that he had any essential realization 
of the case.’’ * 

These two volumes cover periods and problems which Rhodes 
had experienced, and involve men, many of whom he personally 


41 See quotation from an earlier article given in History, VIII, 237. 
42 Shippee, loc. cit., 140. 
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knew and admired. Rhodes was in profound sympathy with the 
social philosophy of the men who directed affairs in the last 
third of the century, and could not find it in his heart to subject 
them to the criticism he knew well how to use. Bryan was per- 
haps the only man in the thirty-five years covered with whom 
he was at all severe, but when the criticism of the Boy Orator 
is contrasted with that of Douglas, it pales into insignificance. 
Even such a notorious affair as the ‘‘embalmed-beef’’ scandal 
is hardly recognizable in the hands of the friendly and genial 
historian. 

The sources of information used are much the same, but their 
use is not guarded with quite the same critical spirit. The Na- 
tion continued to be the chief source, though it is less good as 
the period advanced. Rhodes carefully read the ever-increasing 
flood of biographies and auto-biographies, apparently without 
ever a suspicion of the reason for these special pleadings before 
the bar of succeeding generations. There was not the same 
sharp serutiny of source material. Just at the close of the World 
War, Rhodes used a document written by Roosevelt in 1916, 
which was based solely upon his memory of an event discredit- 
able to the Germans which had occurred in 1902.** His apologies 
tell he is ashamed of it, but he used the material. 

So much of the information and interpretation is based on the 
memory of the historian that Paxson’s evaluation has much to 
justify it. ‘* Where this volume ceases to be tested history it often 
becomes retrospect, and the author passes judgment upon facts 
of his own experience. It is worth while to have preserved for 
historieal use an ‘Annals of the Eighties’ by one of the greatest 
historians of the decade, even though the ‘Annals’ is of subse- 
quent writing.’’ 

A summary of these criticisms, and a discussion of the place 
of Mr. Rhodes in the history of American history writing, would 
be as diffieult as it is unnecessary. Mr. Rhodes’s history is not 
analytical. He was a story-teller, rather than a philosopher, 
and the simple story of what happened, with slight interest in 
cause or result, is in accord with the best standards of his day. 


43 Rhodes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1897-1909 (New York, 
1922), 251-53, 
4* FP. L. Paxson’s review of Rhodes’s History, VIII, Am. Hist. Rev., XXV, 526. 
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If historical fashions have changed, if we ask for a broader his. 
tory today, it would be most unfair to minimize the work of 
Rhodes because he failed to anticipate this revolution in method 
and content. 
Perhaps it should be emphasized again that most of the lim. 
itations of which the present-day critic complains were delib- 
erately chosen by Rhodes. Centering his interest on the single 
theme, which few people then would have doubted was the cen- 
tral one in American history, he rigidly excluded all extraneous 
material; the resulting narrative seems superficial today only 
because of the great modification of the standards of historical 
judgment, and because a multitude of individual workers, dely- 
ing in obscure corners of the period, have turned over material 
of the existence of which Rhodes was completely ignorant. 
Given the age in which he wrote, the materials which were 
available, and the background from which he came, the fairness 
of Rhodes is little short of marvelous. With few exceptions, 
Rhodes made a determined effort at impartiality, and his sue- 
cess is a tribute to his integrity and sterling resolution. Per- 
haps the most startling evidence of his complete openness of 
mind is his confession that, as a mature man and a successfu! 
iron manufacturer, he was converted to free trade by the edi- 
torials of The Nation.“ Lacking technical preparation he 
brought to his task integrity, patience, and a simple common 
sense, and in the profession he set a standard which is higli 
indeed. 
But Rhodes did open up a new field for historical research, 
and for this pioneer work, with all its labors and discourage- 
ments, the historical craft owes him much. Perhaps the highest 
tribute which has been paid to the real value of his work is the 
fact that, thirty years after he began his labors, students still 
make it the point of departure for research, and often introduce 
their own findings with a not always charitable contrasting state- 
ment from the older authority. Even if Rhodes’s work had 
served in no other way than as a straw man, to be demolished 
by subsequent and more detailed studies, it would have merited 
attention from the student of historiography, and history would 
owe a debt to its author. 
45 Rhodes, Essays, 282. 








EFFORTS OF THE GRANGE IN THE MIDDLE WEST TO 
CONTROL THE PRICE OF FARM MACHINERY, 
1870-1880 


By Artuur H. Hirscu 


The activities of the Grange, otherwise known as the Patrons 
of Husbandry, in an effort to reduce the price of farm and 
household machinery and implements,’ were a natural outgrowth 
of the conditions following the war for southern independence. 
The general discontent among the country population over the 
low price of farm staples and the high price of farm implements 
was a normal result of such familiar things as the extensive 
immigration to the Middle West and the occupation of virgin 
lands, enormous railway-building programs, rebates and dis- 
criminations, unsettled industrial conditions, the expense and 
strain of social and economic reconstruction after the war, and 
the failure of the government to provide adequate relief. These, 
together with oversupply and competition, tended to lower the 
price of farm staples, whereas, at the same time, the things 
which the farmer had to buy were expensive. With the price 
of reapers fixed at $200 to $225, and mowers at $100 to $125, in 
the early seventies, the farmer found himself struggling against 
prohibitive figures and facing what seemed to him insurmount- 
able problems. Consequently, the discontent that had been ris- 
ing for more than a decade, and which had formerly found re- 
lief in political agitation against slavery, now gained new vital- 
ity in the Middle West as the opposition of the farmer class 
was registered against the middleman in business and the mo- 
nopolist in manufacturing.? Though the policies of the middle- 
man were not necessarily selfish, the farmer’s plight caused him 


1 The author wishes to express his deep appreciation to the McCormick Agricultural 
Library, of Chieago, for privileges in the use of its material, and to Mr. Herbert A. 
Kellar, for numerous courtesies extended during the research. The manuscript letters 
cited in the footnotes to this article are preserved in this library. 

2A. E. Paine, The Granger Movement in Illinois (Urbana, 1904), 37 ff.; Solon J. 
Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 1913). 
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to make war upon him. The farmer, constantly cumbered by 
money stringency, resorted to credit purchasing, and it proved 
to be a big factor in his financial undoing. 

Though the original purpose of its founders was evidently 
social improvement and enlightenment of the agricultural 
classes, before it was four years old the Grange found itself 
engaged in a lively movement to reduce prices, and before long 
its main purpose was to eliminate the middleman from business 
and displace the agent who sold farm machinery, by an officer 
of the Grange, who would be authorized to do all of the buying 
for the county or state Patrons of Husbandry. It was even then 
undertaking the establishment of insurance companies for the 
farmer only, the manufacture of agricultural machinery, and 
the establishment of codperative stores to assist the farmer in 
making his stand against high prices. The desire to reduce the 
high price of farm machinery took the form of a rather indefinite 
antagonism to corporation management. In fact, the agitation 
that grew out of this opposition was the primary cause of the 
remarkable growth of the Order after 1872. The farmer was 
quick to see that his membership fee in the Grange was but a 
fractional part of the sum which the Order promised to save 
him every year by codperative buying. There is historical im- 
portance not only in the anticipated success of the farmer in 
lowering the price of reapers, mowers, and plows, but as well 
in the fact that thereby he learned that groceries, drygoods, 
harnesses, and many other things could be obtained from the 
wholesale house with similar advantage. The Montgomery 
Ward mail-order house and the Sears, Roebuck & Co. are exam- 
ples of gigantic enterprises, established to sell directly to the 
rural population at wholesale prices, growing out of the Grange 
movement of the early seventies.* Codperative buying became a 
passion and ‘‘down with monopolies’? a popular watchword. 
After 1872 codperation was a part of the program of every state 
Grange as soon as organized and the reduction of the price of 
all commodities which the farmer had to buy became one of the 

3 The History and Progress of Montgomery Ward § Company (Chicago, 1925). 
This business was organized in 1872, with a capital of $1600 in a room 12 x 14 feet. 


By 1874 it was fairly well established. See also, T. C. Atkeson, Semi-Centennial His- 
tory of the Patrons of Husbandry (New York, 1916), 67 ff.; Buck, op. cit. 
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chief concerns of the Order. The West was full of alarmists 
decrying high prices and berating the exorbitant figures set on 
farm implements. The years 1873 and 1874 witnessed the pub- 
lication of a number of books and pamphlets, including a volume, 
The History of the Grange Movement, by Edward Winslow 
Martin. He is only one of a number who spared no words in 
condemning the middleman’s profits and naming Cyrus MeCor- 
mick in the arraignment of charges, declaring that the farmer 
paid from 50 per cent to 100 per cent more than his machinery 
was worth.* This volume, which became the farmers’ handbook, 
sold in large editions, and copies of it went into every farming 
community in the land. 

Early in the history of the lower-price movement the Grange 
determined to buy nearly all high-priced articles for its mem- 
bers through its own agents. County and state agents were ac- 
cordingly appointed and authorized to make whatever arrange- 
ments they could with manufacturers and producers. The in- 
dividual farmer was often as persistent as the Granger,* and 
the farmers’ journals printed many columns advocating ways 
to accomplish their end. For example, the April, 1872, number 
of The Northwestern Farmer, published in Indianapolis, sug- 
gests through a member of the Grange that a vote be taken on 
the adoption of one machine. He names the Wood, the Cham- 
pion, the Buckeye, the McCormick, the Aetna, and the Cayuga 
Chief. The executive committee of the National Grange under- 
took the preparation of price lists of manufacturers who would 
sell at reduced prices to clubs. In the very nature of the case, 
promises to hold the names of firms and their quotations confi- 


4Edward W. Martin (James D. McCabe Jr.), The History of the Grange Move- 
ment (Chicago, 1874), 337. 

5M. O. Foster, Wykoff, June 26, 1873, to F. J. Gratton: ‘‘I have made up my 
mind to buy either a harvester or an advance if the price and terms suit and I thought 
I would go to you and See What you will do if I Buy of You. I will pay $100 Dollars 
first of January and the Balance in one year. Now tell me what you can give me a 
machine for on that terms. Everything will be Strictly confidential with you and me 
whether I Buy or not. Please drop me a line to Wykoff as soon as Possible there is 
quite an antipathy against the McCormick & Brothers by our order But I think their 
objections is not well taken at any Rate I prefer to make my own Bargains. Drop 
me a line Soon as I will Buy in the next 8 Days.’’ Note added by McCormick agent: 
‘‘This man’s brother prominent Granger man here already bought and as Harvest 


approaches they begin to come to time. Resolutions don’t cut wheat.’’ 
6P. 85. 
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dential could not be kept. The circulars and agents’ lists fel] 
into the hands of outside parties and caused no end of trouble, 
irritation, and misunderstanding. Being one of the largest cop- 
cerns in the United States, the McCormick firm was repeatedly 
entreated to furnish quotations and lower rates to the Grange.’ 
Its share in the contest may be considered characteristic of what 
others experienced. 

Here, then, is one of the main features of the Grange move- 
ment and probably the most important one of this particular 
period. The Grange recognized the fact that the farmer had 
been charged too much for a majority of the articles that he 
purchased and it undertook to save him from this loss. Of all 
the varied activities in which the Grange participated, possibly 
few, if any, accomplished more lasting good, particularly in the 
enlightenment of the farmer class by experience, than the at- 
tempts of the Grange to deal directly with manufacturers and 
other producers, without the aid of middlemen. Of all of the 
items in the list of the farmer’s grievances and inconveniences, 
probably none received more attention, nor was esteemed more 
real, than the disadvantage under which he labored in purehas- 
ing his household and farm supplies. It is not difficult now to 
see that the contest was largely one of misunderstanding, in- 
experience, and widespread ignorance on the part of the Grange 
members, and impatience on the part of implement dealers. 

The letters which passed through the Chicago office of the Me- 
Cormicks show that the plan was to avoid all middlemen and in 
turn to profit by the commissions that regularly went into other 
channels. Nor were the McCormick agents at all reluctant about 

7 John Edgar, Rochester, Minn., April 5, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick: 

‘¢. ,. I get word from Dodge County, Minn., that all the Granges in the County 
had a meeting recently at Concord. The report is that they decided to go for the 


Marsh Harvester, that 35 men present wanted it and that a Committee was appointed 
to see how cheap they could be obtained. . . 

‘<Tt will be worthwhile to make something of a study of the best way to deal with 
the Granges. The Farmers are combined to get the prices down and they will make a 
strong effort.— Would it not be policy to make a larger discount, than you offer, 
for Cash? — 10 per cent is the least discount that is thought of here, where money 
is worth from 15 to 28 per cent.’’ 

8 Martin, op. cit., 47-72; J. S. Denman, June 27, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick; J. A. 
Freeman, March 9, 1873, to C. H. McCormick; W. H. Pixley, July 2, 1873, to C. H. 
McCormick; J. B. Porterfield, May 19, 1873, to C. H. McCormick; Chas. F. Mills, see- 
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expressing their own views on such efforts and on the men who 
were leading the Grange.° 

On the other hand, farmers were inclined to write impudent 
letters, of which there are not a few in the McCormick files. 
Some of them bear marked evidence of a lack of knowledge of 
business methods and are sometimes inflated with arrogance.’’ 


retary Sangamon County, Iil., Patrons of Husbandry, June 11, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. 
McCormick; John H. Shaffer, Jan. 15, 1874, to C. H. MeCormick and Brother. 

J. S. Borror, Shadesville, Franklin County, Ohio, March 18, 1874, to C. H. Me- 
Cormick and Company: ‘‘ The Citizens of Franklin County Ohio Who are farmers are 
Mostly belong to the Grange or Patrons of Husbandry & Now they propose to Buy 
machinery at cash prices and pay cash on Delivery on thé Cars at the place of manu- 
factory. Now Sir your McCormic advance is as well Liked as any Reaper in use now 
we ask you in confidence to be kept as A. secret in side of the Grange organization 
what is the lowest terms you will furnish your Reaper Single & Combined if you pro- 
pose to Make any arrangement With the grange organization we wish you to give a 
list of your retail prices & your prices you propose to furnish your Machinery to the 
Grangers. Now we are furnished with the list of prices from other Manufactors of 
Machinery & other farming implements we as grangers propose to patronize those who 
sell to the farmer for Cash at A fair Compension for the Labor of the Manufactor 
and at reasonable profit for wear and tare of Machinery used for the manufactory of 
the same but we consider that our money is as good as the money of Agents who live 
of[{f] of the farmer. Now if you wish to have the patronage of the patrons of Hus- 
bandry you will answer this Letter if you do not the patrons of Husbandry propose 
to patronize at best prices in proportion to Machinery. 

Yours 

Direct to J. S. Borror Sec. Borror’s Corners Grange Shadesville P. O. Franklin 
Co. Ohio.’? 

® John H. Shaffer, Jan. 15, 1874, to C. H. McCormick and Brother. 

10 John Knoeppel, Nieleyville, IIL, May 11, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick: ‘‘I bin 
authericed from the Bluffs Farmers Club to Writh to You and see if you will sell 
Your Reapers to the Farmers Club the same as you do to your Agent by wholesale 
Prices they wont Four Reapers this Season. So I wish you would please and answer 
my letter, and send ous the Chop List, and what the Freight will cost at Neaples, 
Seott Co., or at Jacksonville.” 

J. A. Freeman, Round Grove, Scott County, Iowa, March 9, 1873, to C. H. McCor- 
mick and Brother: ‘‘I take the liberty of addressing you upon the subject of selling 
your manufactures direct to Granges. I may say that I am Secretary and General 
Agent for the ‘Eastern Iowa Central Association’ P. of H. Constitution and bylaws 
of which I enclose. Our District embraces the counties of Scott, Cedar, Muscatine, 
Louisa, Washington, Iowa, Johnson, Linn and Jones, having in all 150 Granges. I 
believe if the farmers and manufacturer properly understand each other that there 
is no cause for any conflict. I should be pleased to make an arrangement with you. I 
im aware that you have your agencies established and you are perhaps prejudiced in 
their favor, yet I will submit if it is not better for you to deal direct with us for 
cash (and I propose to act on that basis) than to perhaps lose the trade of many 
parties who are already prejudiced in favor of your machines. I think it is certain 
that the bulk of Grange farmers in Iowa will not deal with Agents. We do not 
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The wildest tales about price reductions, concerning the cost 
of manufacturing farm machinery, of Mr. MeCormick’s opposi- 
tion to the Grange, ete., were freely circulated, many evidently 
in good faith. For example, the story that Mr. MeCormick had 
said under oath that he could manufacture the reaper for $45, 
whereas its selling price was $200, went from coast to coast. 
It reappeared at various times and places through a series of 
years, with the figures varying from $37 to $50, or a little high- 
er. Undiscriminating farmers swallowed the story without ques- 
tion and forthwith determined to fight the ‘‘reaper monopoly.” 
The burden of discounting the story or utterly repudiating it 
was laid upon the McCormick agents, and the Chicago house was 
bombarded with requests from agents and others either to deny 
the story or frankly to declare its truthfulness. Similar stories 
flew about concerning a marked reduction in reaper and mower 
prices, quotations running as low as $85 and up to $160, on 
machines that regularly sold at from $200 to $225." Agitators 


propose to set up a rival agency only so far as are the members of our order con- 
cerned. Be so kind as to reply at your earliest convenience. All communications are 
regarded (if desired) as strictly confidential.’’ 

N. W. Allen, Packwaukee, Wis., March 23, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick: 
**Yours of January 8 came to hand. In reply — looks a little cowardly you could not 
set a price on your own machinery but had to send to tom dick and harry your 
agents to let me know what you would sell me a mower for. Now I do not 
propose to send to Burnet or Oxford or any other agent and pay them from 
25 to 50 per cent to have a mower come through them. Think I am capable of 
doing my own business. If it is my respectability you are afraid of I think I am good 
for a half a dozen or a dozen or 3 or 4 dozen as to that matter you can inquire of 
Wm. Johnson your agent in Oxford as to my responsibility if you wish. Now if you 
dare tell me what you will deliver me one of your first class improved mowers for 
in Portage City, Wis., let us have it. Yours in Haste, N. W. Allen. 
your lowest figure.” 

11 Geo. S. Ruble, June 19, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick; Frank Craycroft, 
July 25, 1873, to C. H. McCormick and Brother; T. E. Alderman & Son, June 17, 1874, 
to C. H. MeCormick and Brother; A. S. Johnston, March 4, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. 
McCormick; G. W. Russell, Jan. 15, 1874, to C. H. McCormick; H. J. Prier, April 
17, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick. 

Wn. Billing & Co., Owosso, Mich., April 28, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. MeCormick: 
‘*We have a great many Grangers in this County — as agent of your machines I meet 
a great many of them who have been Stufed by their Leaders and made to believe 
that you are selling your machines to the Grangers in the Western States at the most 
Ridiculous figures, they Actually think that you are selling to Grangers in Iowa, the 
Advance at $100, and their leaders tell them to hold on another Year and they will 
buy at the same rates in this State, now of course I know perfectly well that it is all 
wind, but you will much oblige us by writeing us and saying over your Signature, 


note I want 
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and purchasing agents went their full length in pretending to 
read letters before Grange lodges, supposedly signed by Me- 
Cormick, offering to sell at the factory as low as $85, and ex- 
hibiting MeCormick price lists quoting such figures. George 
Ruble declared in a letter to Mr. McCormick that one of the 
Grangers was ‘‘ willing to bet me $500 that if necessary the pa- 
pers could be produced.’’ Local and general agents complained 
of such instances in their letters to the home office and asked 
for an explanation of the charges. Threats were made by the 
lodges to build factories in every state and take the price-fixing 
power out of the hands of the non-Grange producers.” 

In October, 1873, a malicious letter was published in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. Its effect was marked, indeed, for the McCormick 
agent in Webster City, Iowa, reported that not a single MeCor- 
mick machine was sold there to a Granger after the letter came 
out.”* 

Frank Crayeroft, agent in Chillicothe, Missouri, wrote on July 
25, 1873: 


.... Many of the Grangers are bitterly opposed to our Machine; 
many that has hitherto been our friends from the fact it is currently 
reported amongst them that ‘‘ McCormick”’ is opposed to their organi- 
zation. In fact I have understood from good authority that there is 
a private circular being circulated through the order to that effect. 
I have heard it a hundred times during the season presumed that C. 
H. McCormick did upon oath in + certain trial or case state that his 
Reaper did not cost over $50.00. I heard the above both in private and 
publicly proclaimed, in print and out... . 


Though of course the great majority of the farmers were 
strictly honorable in their business dealings, not a few were 
immature and crude in their understanding of acceptable busi- 
ness methods, and some could not be relied upon at all. They 
saw no breach of ethics in canceling orders after purchases were 
made and repudiating promissory notes, when they could secure 
a shade of financial advantage from a competing firm.” 


that you do not nor have not dealt with Grangers at any time or in any Place, hopeing 
to hear from you soon we remain.’’ 

2L. N. Smith, Feb. 24, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick; Geo. S. Ruble, June 
19, 1874, to C. H. MeCormick. 

‘8 John Edgar, Oct. 8, 1873, to C. H. and L. J. MeCormick. 

‘4W. J. Hays, Bloomington, Ill, May 21, 1873, to C. H. McCormick. 
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A distasteful episode came to view in the publication of a per. 
sonal letter purported to have been sent by C. H. MeCormick to 
M. T. Gratton, a general agent in Minnesota. This letter fell into 
the hands of the McCormick enemies and was published in the 
Springfield (Illinois) Journal. It contained confidential informa- 
tion as to commissions, prices, ete., and brought the agitation 
into such a fervor as to force Mr. McCormick to reply. The Chi- 
cago Tribune contains his answer.’* It is a brilliant statement of 
his position on the whole matter. He disclaims any knowledge of 
the letter, shows that it was written and signed by his office clerk, 
that it was personal in content and was intended only for his 
agent, and that it had inadvertently fallen into the hands of per- 
sons who had made an unwarranted use of it. It gave him the 
opportunity to defend his position in the eyes of the farmers and 
Grangers, showing it to be absurd for anyone to assume that he 
could give up the right to choose his own agents to handle Me- 
Cormick machines, or yield to men chosen by Grange lodges the 
privilege of selling his merchandise. That was a prerogative 
which he could not surrender. But he explained: * 


. . . . While we are compelled to use agents in making up by far 
the greater portion of our sales throughout the Northwest, on time, 
it is obviously the right of every farmer, or set of farmers, to employ 
agents to purchase for them; and it could not be otherwise than our 
pleasure, directly or through our agents to sell to farmers’ agents. 

And when we are approached by the Patrons’ agents as we have re- 
cently been, with propositions for the purchase of our machines for 
cash on delivery, and in considerable numbers, we shall, of course, be 
pleased to meet them, as we have so written, liberally, — for nobody 
needs money more than we, in the very heavy outlay we have had to 
incur, not only in the erection of our new and extensive works, but also 
the very costly offices and other buildings in the center of the city. 

We will also be prepared and disposed to deal directly at our city 
office, or indirectly through our agents, with farmers or their agents, 
on time, provided, of course, that satisfactory responsibility for pay- 
ment be assured to us. 


To the undiscriminating mind of the farmer of the early seven- 
ties such a letter could easily leave the impression that MeCor- 


15 Chicago Daily Tribune, May 5 and 14, 1873; March 7, 1874. 
16 Ibid, 
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mick had yielded, and the farmer could now buy directly from 
the factory at reduced factory prices and that the Grange could, 
through its agents, also buy in Chicago. But Mr. McCormick 
did not intend at all to convey the impression that he was com- 
promising or changing his policy in the least. Cash sales only, 
at the factory. All credit purchases must be consummated 
through responsible representatives of the firm. 

McCormick did not feel secure from interference even in the 
courts. His books carried enormous sums of credit accounts. 
(Collection lawsuits were not infrequent. That Grange members 
were inclined to hold together is charged in such letters as the 
one which W. J. Hays wrote in 1874, in which he maintains that 
ina lawsuit to recover payment on two notes drawn as long ago 
as 1869, a jury made up of Grangers stood against McCormick, 
and the latter lost the suit in the lower court. But redress was 
obtained in the appeal to a higher court." 

The Grange was able to enlist such outstanding and able lead- 
ers as Ignatius Donnelly to champion its cause against the Mc- 
Cormicks. Donnelly toured every section of Minnesota, making 
speeches and declaring to the farmers that the McCormick reap- 
er cost only $50 to manufacture. According to a letter of E. W. 
Brooks of Red Wing, written on January 17, 1874, this was 
Donnelly’s best argument in his successful campaign for the 
state senatorship in 1873. This letter is a good example of the 
kind written to headquarters by agents of the firm: 


ae 


... . Patrons are strong in numbers, ... . increase every day 
and as a political organization . . .. will make successful campaign 
or perhaps two,.... but for them... . to work up a successful 
system of business agencies with such an organizatoin, I consider as 
the most absurd thing in the world. Their leading Politician in this 
State is Ignatius Donnelly, a man of great ability as a Speaker, he 
has been one term in Congress and has tried every modern Party by 
turns, to get sent again but without Success, now he is on the Grange 
and by making speeches all over the state and telling farmers that the 
McCormick Reaper only costs $50 he has got them to send him to the 
State Senate! The next highest man, Wm. Paist of St. Paul is See- 
retary of the State Grange and one of the chief managers, he is a kind 
of a broken down Politician and busted up Real Estate man and this 


17 W. J. Hays, Bloomington, Ill., Feb. 2, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick. 
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business makes a good berth for him. The Grand Lecturer for the Uni. 
ted States, Mr. T. A. Thompson, is a Minnesotian who tried farming 
and gave it up after having bought a Reaper of us in 1866 and finished 
paying for it in 1873 paying in Principal and Interest $342.10, 
The next men of importance in the Grange of this State are perhaps 
the Editors of the ‘‘Grange Advance’’ the State Organ. The paper js 
edited by a couple of Lawyers who are my neighbors and men whom 
I have known for many years. They have both together just about 
brains enough for one decent lawyer but not near enough for one 
good Reaper man! They could not make a respectable living in the 
law business, so now they are giving advice to farmers! The man that 
the County Council of Goodhue County have appointed as purchasing 
agent is a man of no business ability and a very slow man. I have 
been trying since 1868 to collect a mower note of him. The man who 
was President of the County Council last fall is another old farmer 
who has been dunned every year since ’68 by me on Reaper notes, and 
still these men are both good. The present President of the County 
Council is a man who could not get trusted for a very large amount 
among people where he is known. I have given you a sketch of a few 
of these men that you may judge for yourselves whether they are the 
men that you want to deal with. It is true there are many good reliable 
men in the Granges and if the order holds together, these men may in . 
time compel us to recognize them but I think the chances are decidedly 
against their ever maintaining a successful system of business Agen- 
cies. What would suit them now would be to have some firm like Me- 
Cormick & Bro., or Walter S. Wood or the Champion Manufacturers 
make a proposition to deal directly with them for cash and if any one 
of those I have mentioned would do it and would discount from 20 to 
30 per cent a big trade might result, but you see what the effect would 
be, it would demoralize the Reaper trade at once, for if one leading 
firm drops largely on price the others will of course follow suit and 
after the first spurt of trade is over, the party who made the first 
concession will stand no better show than the rest, and after you once 
drop on price you can never get back again to the old figures, and if 
you cut your cash price down very much you will of course have to come 
down on your time price, for a good interest drawing note is worth 
within 8 or 10 percent of cash. I think our policy is to treat them 
kindly and politely and especially avoid any newspaper controversy, 
but make no business connections whatever with them except to make 
a liberal offer to Clubs which will of course be open to all. If we stand 
aloof from them they will of course pretend to go back on us and will 
withhold their orders till the last minute, but I do not believe it will 
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seriously affect the general result. It might be well enough to say that 
for clubs of 5 men a given deduction would be made and a still fur- 
ther deduction to clubs of 10, 15 or 20 men, deduction perhaps in pro- 
portion to the size of the Club business of course to be done through 
regular agents. There has been a Reaper factory started at Minneapolis 
within a year by Mr. Hubbard in connection with capitalists who live 
Dg 


The McCormick firm, in turn, concentrated on generous ad- 
vertising to show the farmer the advantage of cash buying, on 
the publication of letters of satisfied farmers, or, in sections 
where silence was the better part of wisdom, displayed cold 
aloofness or warm good will, utterly ignoring the existence of 
an issue. Meanwhile, the agents maneuvered with the Granges 
and sought by various wiles to hold their confidence and sup- 
port."* Many letters to McCormick by his agents, either out of 
a sense of loyalty to the firm that was providing them with a 
livelihood or else out of a desire to discount the work of a strong 
opposing force, are inclined to give unfavorable impressions of 
the Grange activities. Nevertheless, these letters contain many 
a hint of real value.*® 

There can be no doubt that the keen observer predicted on the 
part of the Grange a short-time campaign against the middle- 
man. MeCormick himself and most of his agents considered the 
movement only a temporary interference, which would be quick- 

18 Poster prepared by Frank Craycroft, among McCormick Letters, 1874; Cray- 
croft, Herrman, Mo., Jan. 9, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick; Private Circular 
for Agents, Reaper Business Letters. ; 

19 John H. Shaffer, Kankakee, Ill., Jan. 17, 1874, to C. H. McCormick and Brother: 
‘‘Informed today that Grangers of this County met on Tuesday last pursuant to 
notice for purpose of selecting committee of five whose duty is to select from the 
Grangers one man for their purchasing agent with headquarters in this city. Three 
of the Committee of five are known as ‘dead beats.’ That is they are men who farm 
it a little, do some insurance, are always on hand when court is in Session, attend all 
political and other caucuses, never pay their debts at maturity and seldom pay without 
be[ing] sued. This committee of five has held a session each day since Tuesday with- 
out making a selection of an agent. Each one of the five wants the position. My 
informants — three in number —are ‘Grangers’ or have been. And are completely 
disgusted with the whole thing. Have thrown up the sponge and this is the way the 
organization will fizzle out. So far as they try to do business for which they are not 
qualified in any sense ... make a mistake when they try to run every man’s business. 
They have essayed to do a job for which they are not equal. Make them no special 


terms. I stake my judgment that the whole thing will be a miserable failure. It has 
no foundations and must fail.’? 
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ly dispelled when harvest work would consume the time of the 
farmers and such topics as railway fares and the tariff would 
engage their attention. Their letters contain a wealth of infor. 
mation about Grange activities and they are written with a frank. 
ness that makes many of them fascinating documents.” 


20 E. W. Brooks, Red Wing, Minn., March 27, and April 1, 1873, and Oct. 8, 1874, 
to C. H. McCormick. In the letter of April 1, 1873, Brooks wrote: ‘‘ Your private 
instructions received and are all right and substantially what I have already told my 
sub agents. What you say about the ‘Patrons of Husbandry’ they would consider a 
good joke: seeing that their heaviest guns are pointed at us. I have not had a chance 
to hear any of their crack speakers, but my traveling men report some interesting 
items of news, which they gather at meetings of farmers. Their speakers tell them 
that the McCormick Reaper costs about $45 — that the farmer has made McCormick 
Rich, and one of their Speakers told an audience last week of a bank somewhere in 
Minn. who held for collection $200,000 of Farmers’ notes belonging to the firm of 
©. H. McC & Bro. And when they wind up a harangue on Monopolies they finish 
off with: ‘And especially the McCormick!’ Some of my men think that they are going 
to injure us, but I do not feel afraid of it. In fact I believe much of this talk will 
be good advertising for us. Their great plan is for their State Agent to contract 
with manufacturers for machines at greatly reduced prices. Your offer to throw off 
$5. from our cash price to members of Granges, they wouldn’t look at. They would 
only laugh at us if we should propose such a small discount. I have therefore in- 
structed my men to hold prices firm at card rates for the present, to distribute our 
papers freely and just go about and talk up the merits of our machine in a way that 
will keep farmers in good humor with us and with our Reaper and then when the 
bubble of low prices bursts, which it will about the first of July, we shall sell our 
Reapers. I am well acquainted with their state secretary who lives in St. Paul. I 
have not seen him this year, but have thought that possibly it might pay to go and 
see him, so as to keep posted as to their plans. I am also well acquainted with the 
Master of the ‘State Grange.’ The latter gentleman is the best man of the two but as 
he bought a MeCormick Reaper in Wabasha Co. in 1866 and has not yet finished pay- 
ing for it I do not believe any organization under his leadership will succeed in 
breaking up monopolies very fast. However in case they do succeed in injuring us a 
little for a year or two we can console ourselves with the old adage, that ‘The blood 
of the Martyrs is the seed of the Church’ and with that view of it let them claw away 
at our vitals. This is a pretty long letter but it is a rainy morning and I had not much 
to do. And then again if when you get it read you find there is no sense in it you will 
please notice that this is the first of April.’’ 

C. H. McCormick, March 21, 1873, to W. J. Hays, Bloomington, IIl.: ‘‘ These farm- 
ers Clubs are all over the country and we think good in various ways in exchanging 
seeds, stock and keeping Railroad Companies in check. We don’t worry about them 
much. When applied to for special terms to members we reply that the note of a 
member of a Farmer Grange is no more valuable than a note from a farmer who is 
not a member. If these farmer Clubs will buy five or more machines from us at one 
time to be delivered at one place and paid for in cash we are willing to make a reduc- 
tion of $5 each. Other concession we cannot make. Opposition keeps prices down.”’ 
McCormick Letter Press Copy Book, 1873, p. 440. 

See also, E. K. Butler, Sterling, Ill, Jan. 19, 1874, to ©. H. MeCormick; D. H. 
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That there was questioning and deep anxiety over the Grange 
movement in the minds of other reaper agents is also clearly 
manifest in the MeCormick letters. One does not need 
to read between the lines to discover it.” 

Cyrus McCormick, though not a trained economist, was not 
4 dull observer of human nature. He predicted that the farmer’s 
cause would soon fall into the hands of the professional politician 
and there find its doom. He declared to the farmers in not a 
few letters that it would be more sensible for them to work to- 
ward other ends and that he hoped to see the day when the 
Grange movement would reduce itself to a war on the tariff, and 


Smith, Sparta, Wis., Jan. 17, 1874, to C. H. MeCormick; W. J. Hays, Bloomington, 
IL, March 13, 1873, to C. H. McCormick and Brother; C. H. McCormick, April 1, 
1873, to P. Mohan, St. Louis, Mo. MeCormick Letter Press Copy Book, 1873. 

21 E. W. Brooks, March 27, 1873, to C. H. McCormick; W. H. Boyd, Laporte, Ind., 
April 22, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick and Brother. 

A. Perry & Co., Farmington, Iowa, March 20, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick and Broth- 
er: ‘‘Grangers are organizing in almost our entire territory. .. They are on the How] 
though. They talk more like children than men. We didn’t suppose so many consum- 
mate asses could be banded together. There is no doubt but that they will influence 
trade very materially this season, in fact they are doing it now.’’ 

A. Perry & Co., April 9, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick and Brother: ‘‘The farmers 
clubs much excited in this section claim to be able to buy the Advance for $130 cash 
at factory. Not much use arguing with them while they are in present frame of mind. 
Say they will not buy now at all as some concessions are always being made to them. 
Idea suggested itself to me to offer to make agents of the clubs themselves, allowing 
them the commission paid to ‘Locals.’ Would like to hear from you on this. But if 
you do this the ‘Locals’ will refuse to act. Whether you can afford to make the ex- 
periment or not is the question.’’ 

A, Perry & Co., June 10, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick and Brother: ‘‘Grangers are 
still on their high horses. Have all sorts of reports from them. Some say they get 
from 25 to 33% concession from manufacturers. We don’t believe their stories yet 
can’t say they are not true. Have been no machines sent into the section except as 
ire consigned to regular agents.” 

J. A. Miller, Argos, Ind., April 4, 1873, to C. H. McCormick: ‘‘ They will evidently 
hurt trade for a few years, but I think if left alone a while they will overdo their 
work and die. They are a conundrum to me and any person who will enlighten me as 
to their aim and probable success will be entitled to my prayers such as they are.’’ 

John Edgar, Rochester, Minn., June 13, 1873, to C. H. McCormick: ‘‘The opposi- 
tion are running us desperately. The clean sweep of Marsh’s last year has led all in 
the trade to push in large supplies. Dealers have heavy stocks on hand and all will 
work hard to crowd their Marshs into the market. The Marsh Harvester is taking the 
lead. Unpleasant as it may be to us to own up, yet this seems to be the fact. Even 
some of our good customers are going ‘back on us,’ and are Harvester men .. . the 
Beloit is running in strongly in some sections and as some of these are 6 ft. ma- 
chines they gain an advantage. ’’ 
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bring about a general free-trade policy. This in turn, he held, 
would lower the cost of materials and bring about a considerable 
reduction in the price of farm machinery.” But the firm was 
feeling its way towards a policy that would not reduce stand- 
ards and yet not fail to hold the confidence of the farmer. 
There was only one answer to the persistent claim that the 


22 C. H. McCormick, April 1, 1873, to P. Mohan, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. H. MeCormick and Brother, April 3, 1873, to E. W. Brooks, Red Wing, Minn.: 
‘“You take the most sensible view of the outery among farmers that we have seen 
any agent take. What we said in our private circular was said to quiet down some 
agents who seem to think the farmers Granges are going to turn the world upside 
down. Farmers forget when corn was a dollar a Bushel and wheat $1.50 that they 
paid no higher for their implements. Farmers labor under the disadvantage of pro- 
dueing commodities that fluctuate in price and when prices get low they are wont to 
blame everyone as thieves and swindlers. But you are right —let us pursue the even 
tenor of our way and the stern logic of events will bring all things right. These So- 
cieties are fast getting into the hands of professional politicians and that will then 
be their death. Yours Truly, C. H. McCormick and Brother.’’ 

‘*The statement that the McCormick Machine costs but $45 to make is a lie made 
out of whole cloth. Anyone who can make and sell Reapers cheaper than we can is 
welcome to try it.’’ Letter Press Copy Book, 1873, p. 595. 

C. H. MeCormick and Brother, April 1, 1873, to P. W. Shaw, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘‘The 
Farmers Grange Associations will learn that they cannot do impossibilities. We be- 
lieve that the Society will run into a political complexion and bring about an era 
of Free Trade and in that way reduce the prices of machinery by affording us ma- 
terial at low rates. At present prices of material and labor it is sheer madness in 
farmers to imagine that Reapers can be sold lower than present rates, All sorts of 
stories are afloat among farmers, but time will test the truth. There is no monopoly 
in building Reapers, it is open to all and indeed too many are in it now to make it 
profitable. Farmers will learn that all their meetings, resolutions and speeches will 
not make the cost of producing a Reaper a cent less, except in the line of legislating 
for Free Trade and that is a question we have nothing to say about. 

‘*We have come to the conclusion therefore to take our stand in self defense and 
say that if farmers will not buy our machine at present rates they must go without 
McCormicks.” Ibid., 545. 

C. H. McCormick, March 11, 1873, to F. G. Smythe, Esq., Madison, Wis.: ‘‘In 
reference to farmers Granges we think them good things and say God Speed to them 
all. Farmers however will find that the competition among rival builders keeps prices 
down lower than any organization among themselves can do, and so they cannot hope 
for much in that line. Again farmers will learn that when we sell on time it makes no 
matter to us whether customers are in or out of the Grange, and that being members 
of the Grange makes them no more desirable in our eyes. The only way in which we 
see they can hope for any gain from us is by six or more of them clubbing together 
and paying cash down. If we can sell from six machines to a ecarload to one party 
at one time and delivered in one lot and paid for cash down so that to us it is as one 
transaction we suppose we could manage to discount five dollars each machine from 


regular cash price — but would just as soon not do that. C. H. MeCormick and Broth- 
er.” 
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McCormick reaper cost only $50 to manufacture: an unqualified 
denial. The origin of the story is found in a number of letters 
of explanation, and is substantially as follows: ** Back in the 
fifties, Cyrus McCormick testified under oath that the material 
out of which the reaper was then made could be bought for $45. 
That was at a time when labor was cheaper than in the seven- 
ties, and since then numerous items had to be added to the cost 
of the finished product, such as patent rights, amounting to $30 
per machine, mechanical improvements, the net losses by waste 
in mass production, clerical and other expenses, the investment 
of enormous capital, insurance, fire hazard, etc., to say nothing 
of losses sustained in worthless accounts. 

Long before the end of 1873 Cyrus McCormick found himself 
being pressed between two millstones, the Grange, and the 
agents. If he sold to the Grange directly from the factory, the 
agents all over the country could be expected to forsake him. 
If he refused to sell directly to the members of the Grange he 
could expect to lose a good percentage of their trade. Besides, 


230, H. MeCormick, July 7, 1873, to Frank Craycroft & Co., Chillicothe, Mo.: 
‘‘We reckon we shall survive the Grangers, while it shall be our policy to conciliate 
them, but we cannot conciliate them to the extent of selling our machines below cost 
and nothing short of that would seem to satisfy them. 

‘*The Story that McCormick under oath said his Reaper did not cost over $50 is a 
variation of the same story that puts it at $40 and of another that puts it @ $60. It 
is one of that class of lies that has enough truth in it to float it about. The real facts 
are that some 20 years ago Mr. McCormick gave his testimony in a Reaper Law Suit 
about Patents that the net cost of manufacture in the shop was some $60 or there- 
abouts. When the patent fee of $30 was added the cost of selling it swelled this con- 
siderably. The Reaper in these days was sold by me to farmers at $120 each. Was 
more wooden eutter bar Straight Sickle, Plain Reaper Hand Raker. We don’t sup- 
pose we could sell them now at any price! This was when we had no opposition 
[illegible] in Reaper Building. You see we sold cheap then. The improvements and 
cost of same increased cost of manufacture. Material has of course advanced the 
cost of making Reapers as it has advanced everything else. Farmers in these primitive 
days were selling their wheat in waggons in Chicago at 50¢ per bushel.’’ Ibid., 340. 

C. H. McCormick, June 4, 1874, to G. E. Sederman & Son, Nevada, Iowa: ‘‘ Will 
simply say that it is not true that we have stated under oath, or in any other way 
that the Advance only cost $37.50. It is simply a pert untruth and we do not care 
to bandy words with any one about it for the story is too ridiculous to bother about. 
No sane man could believe any such fable. The simple truth is, that all the opposition 
have been trying and never have succeeded in producing a machine as good as ours, 
which they could afford to sell for less money. The fierce opposition of rival makers is 
the best warrantee that farmers can have that prices will be brought down to hard pan 
and kept there. It don’t pay to get into controversy with any one about facts. C. H. 
and L. J. MeCormick.’’ Ibid., 1874, p. 484. 
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McCormick was importuned on every hand by general and loca] 
agents to reduce the price and give concessions to Grange mem. 
bers, in fact to sell for cash on the basis of concessions as mark. 
ed as 30 per cent in some instances. The firm was evidently 
reaching for a method that would not alienate either group, nor 
mean a financial loss to the firm. The result was interpreted by 
the farmers to be a compromise. McCormick declared himself 
willing to sell directly to the farmers, but insisted that it would 
be only on a cash basis. And though his agents considered it a 
handicap to their business, McCormick always made it clear to 
the farmers that they could not buy any cheaper from the fae- 
tory than from the agent, that the price was the same in Chicago 
as in Minnesota, or anywhere else. In fact he advertised ex- 
tensively that the farmer could by getting his machine from the 
local agent in reality secure an advantage, for the agent got 
shipments in carload lots and charged the item of freight against 
the machine on the basis of carload lots, whereas the farmer 
buying one machine paid considerably more in freight. When all 
price quotations were figured on the basis of a net price, f. o. b. 
Chicago, there was nothing for the farmer to gain in purchas- 
ing at the factory. When this was understood, the agents were 
satisfied. Furthermore, the McCormick firm used this to press 
the advantage of cash sales in every case and urged its agents 
to close deals for cash as far as possible.** 


24 J. S. Buck, Feb. 1, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick; A. S. Johnston, March 
4, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick; J. C. Van Rappelendam, Charleston, Iowa, 
April 4, 1874, to C. H. MeCormick and Brother; E. W. Brooks, Jan. 4, 1874, to C. H. 
and L. J. McCormick; C. H. McCormick, June 7, 1874, to Schliditer and Russell, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

C. H. McCormick, March 15, 1873, to Wm. Jackson, Esq., Goodings Grove, Will 
County: ‘‘In reply to your favor of no date just received beg leave to say that we 
are free to sell direct to farmers as well as through agents, but when we sell direct 
to farmers it must be for cash down for the simple reason that our personal acquaint- 
ance with farmers is necessarily very limited. When it is desired to make sales on 
time, you can readily see how necessary an agent becomes who will represent us in 
finding out the responsibility of customers and getting security when needful. Agents 
are as necessary to us in our large business as clerks are for an extensive retail store. 
Almost all our machines are retailed throughout the country by Salaried agents and 
we consider them as needful in the business as the mechanies in the factory. 

‘*We don’t wholesale our machines to any agent, but as we have said ours is 
solely a large Retail business and our prices are at bottom figures. Mowers $120 on 
time, $115 cash. Advance Combined $200 on time, $190 cash. Delivered on Cars in 
Chieago.’’ Letter Press Copy Book, 1873, pp. 344 and 512. 

C. H. McCormick, April 9, 1873, to John Edgar, Rochester, Minn.: ‘‘We have 
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Among the worst effects of the buying clubs of the Grange was 
the confusion they caused in the farmer’s mind, by driving him 
back and forth from one decision to another, postponing his pur- 
chases until his grain was ready to cut. He would then rush to 
town and buy whatever he could get. At the same time it serious- 
ly disturbed the normal buying conditions by leaving the local 
agents completely at a loss as to how many machines to have on 
hand.” 


given the farmers Grange question considerable thought. We know that farmers are 
excited on the question and ready to believe all stories that may be told. Politicians 
are putting in their noses and as a result all sorts of lying is prevalent. 

‘‘We are not able to reduce prices and live! Profits are at a very low figure and 
any reduction would leave the business barren — although it requires enormous capi- 
tal, hard work and fearful risks from fire ete. On the price question we have taken 
our stand! We are well aware farmers will not believe our statements and we are 
sure very marked reductions (even supposing for the time that it were possible) 
would only confirm them in their half drawn conclusion that all Reaper makers were 
Extortionists and monopolists of the worst type. Our only chance is to show a bold 
front, and indeed we have no other choice. We believe that before many months the 
politicians will burst the organization into fragments, though in the meantime it may 
annoy us considerable and damage our business this season.” Ibid., 719. 

25 J. H. Hays, June 4, 1873, to C. H. McCormick; George Monser, Menona, IIl., 
April 23, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick and Brother; A. Perry & Co., Farmington, Iowa, 
April 9, 1873, to C. H. MeCormick; M. J. Mead, Orleans, Ind., Jan. 22, June 8, and 
July 13, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. McCormick; C. H. McCormick, June 9, 1873, to E. O. 
Stevens, Webster City, Iowa. 

Wm. Billings & Co., June 4, 1873, to C. H. and L. J. MeCormick: ‘‘ The Superior 
Machine Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., thro their agent here sold to a club —the club 
didn’t have the money hence the trade fell through. One old blow-bag J. B. Porter- 
field, of Sidney, Ill., who wrote to you some time ago for lowest figures, claims to 
have 12 orders for his constituents about Eight of them want McCormicks on time. 
The result of the whole thing will be about 10 days before harvest every man will 
run to town to buy a machine on his own hook.’’ 

E. C. Beardsley, Aurora, Ill, Jan. 13, 1874, to C. H. and L. J. MeCormick: 
‘‘Granges have got so intermixed with polities and Railroads that they have lost sight 
of the original ridiculous ery of extermination to middle men. In fact I think all sen- 
sible thinking farmers have come to see the absurdity of the notion that they can pur- 
chase all their supplies at ‘first hands.’ Last season the DeKalb County Granges 
appointed a purchasing agent —the Hon. Reuben Pritchard, perhaps the best selec- 
tion they could have made, a gentleman who has honorably represented his County in 
the Legislature, a life-long farmer of wealth and influence as well as possessing 
extensive acquaintance with prominent business men of the state and of pleasing 
address and excellent business tact. He was last summer most sanguine of success. 
sut with all his efforts he did not make a single purchase and said within a fortnight 
Within my hearing, ‘It’s no use you can’t find three farmers of a mind as to what 
or where to buy and if you did not one in twenty would be ready to pay when they 
purchase or the bill became due.’ In fact this particular feature of the Farmers move- 
ment is played out.’’ 
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The general agents were the first to yield to the strain of 
competition. They did so even before obtaining permissioy 
from the McCormick headquarters. In some cases general agents 
allowed sub-agents to sacrifice their commissions to the Granges 
in order to get the business. Word to this effect quickly went 
out to customers, but the McCormick firm never gave it official 
sanction. Local agents, however, fearing the consequences of a 
digression from the established policy, waited for instructions 
from headquarters. That McCormick had to brace himself even 
against his agents is shown in the Craycroft letter of January 
26, 1874. After an exchange of several communications concern- 
ing an adjustment in the salary-commission rates, MeCormick 
wrote a brief and impatient rejoinder: ** 


. ... There need be no more said on that subject. We simply 
cannot afford more than 15 per cent and can so poorly afford that that 
we are careless about appointing any agents at such figures anywhere. 
.... It is no wonder that farmers cry out about middlemen. ... 


The McCormick policy reduces itself simply to this: if all 
farmers could set up the machines without expert help and could 
buy from the factory for cash, every agent could be dispensed 
with. Then the office force, as Mr. MeCormick said, ‘‘could be 
reduced to a cashier to take the money and a clerk to ship the 
machines.’’ ** Such a system being impossible, the agent was an 
absolute necessity to pass upon the trustworthiness of credit 
customers, to collect accounts, set up the machines and other- 
wise represent the manufacturer and the buyer in the local busi- 
ness. To McCormick the middleman was an anchor stone, valu- 
able, and in fact indispensable. 

There was no fallacy in such reasoning. If the farmer could 
buy in quantities and for cash he could claim the benefit of cash 


26 C. H. McCormick, Jan. 26, 1874, to F. Craycroft, St. Louis, Letter Press Copy 
Book, 1874, p. 844. 

27 C, H. McCormick, April 17, 1873, to John F. Strutt, See’y Farmers Club, Ridg- 
way, Wis.: ‘‘ Yours received. We mail you paper and price list. We do not sell ma- 
chines to Agents as some manufacturers do. We retail our machines through agents. 
If we occasionally sell a machine ourselves, it must be for cash down. You could not 
expect us to sell machines to men unknown to us unless for Cash down! We have one 
price for all ranks of men! That is a reasonable amount over the bare cost. Our 
agents are generally men selling on a Salary by the month and their Salary and 
expenses come out of our pocket.’’ Jbid., 1873, p. 846. 
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commissions. In that case the manufacturer would not need a 
middleman. But the majority of the farmers had no money and 
consequently had to resort to credit. If the Grange became the 
middleman, it must run the risk of losses, bad debts, ete., and 
take the middleman’s hazard. Only 40 per cent of the implement 
purchasers paid cash. That left 60 per cent to buy on credit, 
covering periods of a year or more. There being then no credit 
system in vogue by which the middleman could calculate with 
any degree of certainty on the time or amount of payments, the 
middleman, whether Granger or merchant, was the victim of 
all of the currents of disadvantage that accompanied the credit 
system.”* 

The second anchor stone in the McCormick policy was simple 
enough: one price to all. There was slight variation in very 
exceptional cases in the commission to agents,” but the price 
was invariably the same. ‘‘A child could purchase as cheaply 
as aman.’’ Mr. MeCormick would rather lose a sale than vary 
the price.*° It would seem that nearly all of the other leading 
implement makers yielded to the farmers.and sold to the Grange 
at considerably reduced prices. It is clear also that the demand 
for the McCormick machinery, generally recognized as superior 
in service and quality, was a big factor, possibly a major factor 
in holding MeCormick to a one-price-to-all policy. The firm 
made a cut of $5 on a machine if 5 machines were ordered at 
the same time, shipped to the same address, and if cash accom- 
panied the order. But a non-Granger and a Granger got the 
same terms.*? 

There were times when McCormick seemed to hesitate, but 
if he did, his courage received reinforcement in the conviction 
that he could sell all of the machines he could manufacture in a 
given year at the prices he quoted. Besides, by 1874 foreign 


°8 Editorial, Chicago Daily Tribune, March 7, 1873. 
2° C. H. MeCormick, Feb. 12, 1874, to H. C. Addes, Omaha. Letter Press Copy Book, 
1874, p. 275. C. H. MeCormick, April 2, 1873, to E. O. Randall, Wykoff, Minn., ibid., 


aed) 


80°C. H. McCormick, April 30, 1874, to W. Billings & Co., Owassa, Minn., ibid., 
1874, p. 614; C. H. McCormick, March 7, 1873, to H. Robinson, Hallock, IIL, ibid., 
1783, p. 215; C. H. MeCormick, to R. M. Pritchard, Waterman, IIL, ibid., p. 338; 
C. H. MeCormiek, March 10, 1873, to J. A. Freeman, Round Grove, Iowa, ibid., p. 
“40; C. H. MeCormick, March 25, 1873, to E. Healy, Earlville, Iowa, ibid., 483. 

°*t McCormick, March 21, 1874, to J. S. Borrer, Shadesville, Ohio, ibid., 1874. 
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trade was beginning to promise attractive returns.” Letters 
were coming from Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands, re- 
questing prices. If competition should force him to yield on 
prices here in the United States, Europe was sure to promise 
a safe check on losses. 

Although it took several years to accomplish, the MeCormick 
house brought not only its own agents, but the farmers as well. 
to see the practicability of a one-price and a one-policy program, 
Here is a remarkable demonstration of one firm holding out 
against overwhelming opposition. One after another of the 
manufacturers withdrew from the contest. It was a case of the 
anvil wearing the hammers out. The adverse competing com- 
panies combined against McCormick. During the contest Me- 
Cormick never combined with any other firm to crowd out a com- 
petitor. His was a case of steadily pushing forward on his own 
program, holding to one-price-to-all and putting on the market 
a group of machines of superior quality. 

The numerous inquiries and false accusations called forth 
from the pen of Mr. McCormick a double column article which 
was released by the Chicago office in 1873. It is a notable docu- 
ment, for in clear and unmistakable terms it sets forth the com- 
plete policy of the firm. The article was published in many 
newspapers of the West and thousands of copies went into the 
hands of the agricultural classes. It answered for the time, as 
no other utterance did, the innumerable false reports that were 


32 Pamphlet, Direct Trade Between Great Britain and the Mississippi Valley, Unit- 
ed States (London, 1874); F. Butterworth, Dee. 3, 1873, to C. H. McCormick. The 
Mississippi Valley Society was established to bring about direct trade and free 
trade between European countries and the southern and western states in the United 
States; to acquaint Europe with the products of the Mississippi Valley; and to en- 
courage investments. Its members numbered many prominent men in Chicago, St. 
Louis, ete., including railway presidents and officers in the government of the United 
States and Canada. The importance of the Society may be inferred from the fact that 
Chicago was doing business aggregating around $600,000,000 a year, according to an 
address to the Society made by P. H. Willard, president of the Merchant’s Exchange 
of Chieago, on the occasion of a visit of several English business men to Chicago, who 
were guests of the Society. The exhibitions of agricultural implements, particularly 
mowers, in England were attracting wide attention. See Journal Royal Historical 
Society of England (second series), Vol. XI, Part II, 624 ff. See also reaper and 
mower catalogues covering these years. C. H. McCormick was president of the Chicago 
branch of the Mississippi Valley Society during the critical years covered in this 
paper. See folder of Mississippi Valley Papers 1873, 1874. 
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current and the constant questioning that persisted in the minds 
of the public. It is important enough to reproduce here in 
epitome. 

Three questions were asked and answered: 


I. Whether we are willing to deal directly with farmers in the 
sale of reapers and mowers, instead of through an agent. 

Ans. We should be glad to deal with all customers direct from 
headquarters were that possible, but in order to deal intelligently with 
12.000 to 15,000 unknown customers in one season, scattered over all 
of the wheat-growing states and territories of the Union, we should 
have to insist on making all sales for cash, making the cash system 
imperative on all. To know the standing and reputation of such an 
army of farmers is physically impossible. None could be so foolish 
as to imagine that we would sell on eredit without being informed on 
these points. Were our business conducted without safeguards we 
should soon find ourselves in a court of bankruptcy. Agents are as 
necessary to us as clerks in a store or mechanics in a factory. 

II. What discount in price are we willing to make to members of 
farmer Granges? 

Ans. Our method of doing business differs considerably from that 
of almost any other manufacturer in this respect, that we retail all of 
our machines to farmers at what would otherwise be wholesale prices, 
instead of selling to dealers at one price and to farmers at another. 
We thus bring ourselves as nearly as possible into direct dealing with 
the purchaser. Our books show every year the name and address of 
every buyer and every other item of the transaction. Thus we offer 
our machines at a figure only slightly above the cost of manufacture. 
Reaper making is now an open business and so many are engaged in it 
that the severe rivalry displayed is the best guarantee that prices shall 
be kept at bottom levels. When 5 or more machines are bought togeth- 
er, cash down, our agents are authorized to make a discount of $5 from 
the regular cash price. This is $15 below the credit price. But on credit 
sales there is absolutely no margin left for reduction and therefore a 
strict adherence to the honest one-price-to-all system is imperatively 
insisted upon. 

III. Will we accept men appointed by the Grange as our authorized 
agents ? 

Ans. The request that we appoint officers of farmers’ Granges and 
kindred societies to be agents in their respective districts for our ma- 


8 Printed circular, The Farmers’ Grange Movement, by C. H. McCormick and 
Brother. 
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chines, or run the risk of opposition, smacks strongly of the Mormon 
rule of business, which insists that unless a manufacturer sells through 
a Mormon agency, appointed by the church (at its own rates and 
commissions, of course) no Mormon shall dare buy his wares. Now 
any candid, thinking farmer will see on a moment’s reflection that 
we not only have the right, but for our own protection must select 
as our agents the men we find best qualified to sell our machines, Ip 
respect to farmers’ associations, we are satisfied that they may be 
made productive of great good, provided they do not attempt im- 
possible reforms, such as regulating other people’s business, or dic- 
tating the scale of prices, not only for their own production, but also 
for that of others. Wherever extortion, or monopoly, or combination 
rings exist, we hope the farmers will strike hard blows to eradicate 
them and all right minded people will second them in the effort. We 
warn against the politicians who are now striving to get the manage- 
ment of such societies for their own selfish ends. These are the ones 
who go about making bunecombe speeches, calculated to inflame the 
mind of the farmer against all manufacturers as rapacious swindlers 
and extortioners, working up lies and figures out of whole cloth and re- 
iterating them with the most unblushing effrontery. Reaper makers 
display a rivalry without parallel in any other business. The cause 
of this seems to be that when once a firm gets into the implement busi- 
ness, with its enormous investment in equipment it must keep up its 
work, even if profits for a time are down to zero, it being less expen- 
sive to go on than to stop. In other words, the price of implements, 
like the price of wheat, pork and corn, will under healthy conditions 
regulate itself, all attempts to form rings or combinations among either 
buyers or sellers to the contrary notwithstanding. Of course it is ab- 
surd to suppose that we or our agents should object to treating with 
any regularly appointed agent of any farmer or set of farmers for the 
sale of our machines, but the farmers at the same time cannot object 
to the uniformity and impartiality of our terms, which have scarcely 
admitted of variation. And now, proposing to beat our competitors in 
the superiority of our reapers and mowers, with our splendid assort- 
ment of all new and improved machines for the harvest of 1873 and 
with our magnificent works and facilities for manufacturing, and with 
renewed thanks, we remain, C. H. McCormick and Brother. 


The year 1874 witnessed a slight decline in the price of Me 
Cormick implements,‘ following the downward price of imple- 
84 Reapers, $175, cash, f. 0. b. Chicago; mowers $100, f. o. b. Chicago, in lots of 5 


or more. C. H. McCormick, April 30, 1874, to W. Billings & Co. Letter Press Copy 
Book, 1874, p. 614; For Agents Only, circular. 
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ments in general. The farmer boasted that the drop was due to 
the formidable opposition of the Grange. McCormick attributed 
it to normal economic causes, such as competition, and supply 
and demand. But the farmer did not realize that the individual 
price of each article depended definitely upon the general level 
of prices. Neither did he know, of course, that the year 1873 
was the culmination of a period of rising prices, beginning as 
far back as 1849, during which period prices advanced by one- 
third to one-half. If the McCormick firm, in 1874, was able to 
make a sharp reduction in implement prices, it had sound basis 
for believing that potent forces other than Grange agitation 
were active in accomplishing the result. The general price scale 
reached its peak in 1873, and in 1874 a very general decline in 
prices occurred.*° 

If the farmer of the early seventies realized his latent power, 
he was unable to cash in on his resources. Each recurring har- 
vest-time made him withdraw from action and temporarily lay 
aside his grievanees. The effect was not otherwise than it would 
be if a fighting army should retire at the crisis of the battle, 
when the victory was almost won. 

It is not surprising that by 1876 the Grange had become al- 
most purely materialistic in policy and practice. How far it had 
departed from its original purpose is shown in Secretary Kel- 
ley’s report of 1877, in which he contends that the ‘‘Grange ship 
was sinking from the weight of its own materialism’’ and 
thought that it could be saved only by a return to the high ideals 
of its founders.*® 

The very extensive publicity which the contest between the 
farmers and the manufacturers received has historic signifi- 
cance in the fact that here were laid the foundations for some 
of the most important business policies of the following decades, 
the very anchor stones of which are: one price for all, fair deal- 
ing with everyone, and prices marked in plain figures. Here 
was a spectacle which the whole country witnessed ; even Europe 
was not a listless observer. A great manufacturer is surrounded 
by competitors, by Grange officers; his own agents are urging a 
reduction of prices and a surrender of standards; the farmers 
are insisting upon discriminations in commissions and prices, 


*5 See Irving Fisher, Why the Dollar is Shrinking (New York, 1914), 170-71. 
56 Atkeson, op. cit., 90-91. 
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but the manufacturer, steadily, almost stubbornly, holds out 
against them all and rigidly maintains a one-price-to-all system, 
equal fairness and square dealing with everyone. 
At this distance of time it may be impossible to draw exact 
conclusions, but it would seem that MeCormick was nearer cor- 
rect in his contentions than was the Grange, for after 1875, 
during the fading strength of the Grange the price of farm im- 
plements did not advance. Competition proved a more effective 
factor than cooperative buying to hold the price of reapers and 
mowers at a low figure. Quantity production, stimulated by 
greater demand, with the growing prosperity of the late seven- 
ties and early eighties brought prices steadily downward. 
Such observations stimulate caution in reading the reports of 
contemporaries concerning the enormous amounts which farm- 
ers were said to have saved by codperative buying. The state- 
ment made by Edward Martin in his history of the Grange, 
that the farmers of Iowa saved in a single year as much as 
$2,000,000, the McCormick letters would seem to discounten- 
ance. Similar claims are made in the proceedings of state 
Granges.*” Possibly the records of other manufacturers would 
disclose similar exaggerations. 
Meanwhile, the American public received a liberal education 
through the experiment. The farmer learned that the despised 
middleman was an indispensable evil in business and that if he 
were to be eliminated he would have to be replaced by someone 
else. The manufacturer learned that the farmer group was no 
slight force to reckon with, and if once well organized, it might 
become a formidable power. The very fact that the possibility 
of its suecessful organization could be held over business as a 
threat carried no small weight. 
The failure of the Grange to fulfill its promises and to meet 
the expectations of the farmer was one of the principal causes 
of the rapid decay of the Grange after 1875. There is no doubt 
that the steady holding to a conservative one-price-to-all policy 
by such firms as McCormick served as a major factor in this 
decline. When the farmers saw their dreams fading they re- 
fused to pay dues, and the disintegration of the Grange quickly 
followed. 


87 Jowa State Grange Proceedings, IV, 1873; Martin, op. cit., 474 ff. and 487. 
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A NOBLE FRAGMENT: BEVERIDGE’S LIFE OF 
LINCOLN 


By Wriituiam E. Barton 


Senator Beveridge was accustomed to say to his friends that 
the disappointment which came in his failure to secure re-elec- 
tion to the United States Senate was the most fortunate thing 
that ever happened to him, in that it gave him the opportunity 
to write the Life of John Marshall. That was a great book; and 
when he had finished it and announced that he intended to follow 
it with a life of Abraham Lincoln, not a few of his friends won- 
dered if he were not making a mistake, for it did not seem possi- 
ble that he could write a biography of Lincoln comparable with 
his Marshall. Yet with these present volumes * before us, we are 
justified in the belief that had he lived to finish this interrupted 
task, he might have accomplished that very thing. 

Not only is this so, but the thing which Senator Beveridge 
set out to do yet remains to be done, namely, to show the rela- 
tion, whatever it may appear to be, between the legislation and 
constitutional interpretation of the Civil War period and that 
earlier definition of the threefold function of American govern- 
ment, executive, legislative, and judicial, as John Marshall un- 
derstood it. There Beveridge would have been wholly in his 
element; and we should have had not only two great biographies, 
but two biographies closely akin and supplementary to each 
other, the first furnishing a background, the second carrying 
forward the narrative and the interpretation of the evolution of 
the Constitution. 

Even so, it is a magnificent piece of work. Beveridge was one 
of the most industrious of authors. He worked under high ten- 
sion, and his hours were long. He determined not to hurry, 
taking all the time he deemed necessary to gather his materials 
—time to write, and then time to rewrite. It is said that at 

1 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln: 1809-1858 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928). 
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least one chapter was written no less than fifteen times. A per. 
usal of the work does not lead one to dispute this statement. 
Some of the pages give us a rivulet of text flowing through a 
meadow of footnotes, attesting industry and care. Of the ex. 
cellence of the work it is a pleasure to speak, and this testimony 
shall find repetition in this review. But the work deserves a 
critical consideration. 

In the first published reviews of this work, prepared of neces- 
sity in haste, one notices a number of statements which a careful 
reading of it does not sustain. One of these is that Beveridge 
made important journeys to the Lincoln country. He made some 
journeys, of course; he spent no small part of his youth in the 
Lincoln country; but his travels in quest of literary material 
were not important, and he did not obtain any large amount of 
his data in that way. 

Another is that he has given us new and convincing informa- 
tion on Lincoln’s youth. This was just about impossible, since 
Beveridge had no exclusive sources from which such informa- 
tion could have been derived. He has added nothing of great 
value on Lincoln’s ancestry, his family, or his childhood. 

A third is that while other authors have given us their per- 
sonal interpretations of Lincoln, Beveridge has given us Lincoln 
himself. No man can write the life of another man and have it 
colorless, and if he could it would not be a very valuable biog- 
raphy; but if any man could have done that, it was not Senator 
Beveridge. He was himself a man of pronounced individuality, 
and the Lincoln he reveals is not a colorless or impersonal Lin- 
eoln, but a Lincoln such as Senator Beveridge could understand 
and disclose. Of all recent lives of Lincoln, this is the one most 
indelibly stamped with the personality of the biographer. That 
is one reason why the book is valuable. 

Still further, this book is not valuable mainly because Beve- 
ridge had the unrestricted use of the Herndon manuscripts. 
One could almost wish that he had not had them. He has used 
them remarkably well. Partly because interest grows in every 
detail of Lineoln’s life, and partly because he had a more pene- 
trating insight into literary values than any previous user of 
these papers, he has gleaned a surprising number of details 
from this souree. But Ward Hill Lamon had used them for the 
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book that Chauncey I°. Black wrote and published in 1872; Wil- 
liam H. Herndon, aided by Jesse W. Weik, used them in Her- 
don’s Lincoln in 1889; and Weik himself used them again in 1923. 
The writer of this review, in the summer of 1926, discovered to 
his surprise the Lamon copy of these documents in the Hunting- 
ton Library in San Gabriel, California. It was a welcome dis- 
covery, for Mr. Weik had been very chary of his papers, as he 
had a right to be. The writer secured photostats of about a 
hundred pages of these manuscripts, and was convinced that 
there yet remained here and there something worth while in 
them. But there was not as much as Beveridge thought there 
was. He 


‘*from the dregs of life hoped to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give.’’ 


It is a rather muddy stream which flows from his fourth tread- 
ing of this already thrice-trodden wine press. Indeed, his errors 
are rather surprising in number and in character; and some of 
his judgments based on this material should have been balanced 
with other and sometimes more trustworthy testimony. 

Beveridge accepts at its face value the testimony of John B. 
Helm and Samuel Hayeraft as to Naney Hanks and the bovhood 
of Abraham Lincoln. Helm and Haycraft were both honest 
men, yet Hayeraft’s first letter to Lincoln shows that Haycraft 
thought that Lincoln was the son of Thomas Lincoln by Sarah 
Bush, and that Hayeraft had no recollection of Thomas Lincoln’s 
first wife. Furthermore, it is wholly apparent to the careful 
student that when these two men recalled those persons who 
they thought were Abraham Lincoln and his mother, they really 
remembered John D. Johnston and Lincoln’s step-mother. 

That is not all. This reviewer discovered that Herndon misled 
the public sadly and inexeusably in this very matter of Helm’s 
supposed recollection of the incident of the camp-meeting at 
which Helm said that he saw ‘‘one of the Hanks girls’’ hugged 
by and hugging publicly the young man she was to marry the 
following week. Herndon maintained that this occurred in 1806, 
and indicated his own belief that this couple was Thomas Lin- 
coln and Naney Hanks, and a hundred writers accepted the story. 
But Helm was only nine years of age in 1806, and his manuscript 
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shows plainly that the incident occurred, not in 1806 but in 1816: 
Haycraft and Helm knew Thomas Lincoln, but with no such de. 
gree of intimacy as to enable them to recall half a century after- 
ward the details which, in good faith but with fallible memory, 
they gave to Herndon in 1865 and 1866. 

Beveridge tells us of the Lincoln cabin of which Henry Broth- 
er is alleged to have burned the logs in a year not very definitely 
stated. This, however, is not proved beyond dispute. There is 
quite as good testimony that those logs were removed and used 
in a shed and that these same logs, or most of them, are in the 
cabin now exhibited in Hodgenville. And, by the way, Beveridge 
appears to have supposed that the cabin as it now stands is on 
the original site on the elevation above the spring, whereas it 
is as certain as testimony after so long a time can make it that 
the cabin stood, as was usually the case, conveniently near the 
spring, very near the place where the granite steps now descend. 

This reliance without question upon the Herndon manuscripts 
is perhaps most fallible when Beveridge attempts to relate the 
Ann Rutledge story. Herndon, before his lecture on that sub- 
ject, had as practically his sole source of information the one 
man who, if he told the truth, ought to have had the decency to 
have kept still. John McNamar declared that he had won the 
heart of Ann Rutledge and had broken it, and that she had 
died of grief because she could not love Abraham Lincoln as she 
had loved him. It was a detestable story, vulnerable at several 
points, but on the basis of it, Herndon rushed to the old court- 
house in Springfield and delivered his lecture to about a dozen 
indignant people. Herndon put his lecture into a broadside 
before it was delivered, and it was peddled around Springfield at 
five cents a copy, three copies of it still being in existence. He 
mailed copies to various people, and secured some letters con- 
firming his story, one of them being from the brother of Ann 
Rutledge. This letter is not to be taken very seriously, as it was 
merely an assent to what Herndon had already printed and had 
the effect of lifting the Rutledge family, then in obscurity, into 
a place where it could be named with Lincoln. There is better 
evidence from the Rutledge family than that of this brother who 
gave his testimony after Herndon’s lecture and not before.’ 


2See William E. Barton, The Women Lincoln Loved (Indianapolis, 1927), 60 f. 
8 Tbid., 167 ff. 
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There are some singular errors. Beveridge says that Captain 
Abraham Lincoln ‘‘about 1776 had gone to Kentucky to look 
over the country and had entered one thousand acres of land 
there’’ (1, 6). It was not Abraham, but his cousin Hannaniah. 
He states that John Hanks was the half-brother of Dennis Hanks 
(I, 59). Nicolay and Hay say that John Hanks was a son of the 
younger Joseph. All are wrong. John Hanks was the son of 
William Hanks and his wife, Elizabeth Hall, and was born near 
the Falls of Rough in Grayson County, Kentucky, in 1802. Den- 
nis Hanks was the son of William’s sister Nance. John and 
Dennis were first cousins and both were first cousins of Nancy 
Hanks, the mother of Abraham Lincoln. 

Beveridge quotes Rev. J. Edward Murr as saying ‘‘that Nancy 
Hanks was a natural child was well known’’ in Indiana where 
the Lineolns lived (I, 15). This is highly improbable and is 
directly opposed to other testimony much nearer to the event. 
Naney Hank’s mother, Lucy Hanks, married Henry Sparrow 
and thereafter lived so virtuous a life that all memory of scan- 
dal died out in the neighborhood where she lived, and not a trace 
of it followed Naney Hanks as she went forth into life. She was 
reared by her uncle and aunt, Thomas and Elizabeth Sparrow, 
who gave her parental love, followed her to Indiana, died of the 
same disease which caused her death, and were buried beside her. 
When Herndon visited the place in 1866 he declared that the 
neighbors-who carried these three persons to their graves never 
suspected that Nancy Hanks was not the real daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Sparrow. If Abraham Lincoln had not 
told William H. Herndon that his mother was an illegitimate 
child, the world today would never have suspected that she was 
a Hanks at all, but would have believed her a daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Sparrow. 

Beveridge states that the marriage of Abraham Lincoln to 
Mary Todd was the first marriage in Springfield that used the 
Episcopal form, whereas it was the ninth marriage solemnized 
in that city by Rev. Charles Dresser. Beveridge tells this story 
on the authority of Jim Matheney, and embellishes it with one 
more oath than even Matheney used, and that was unnecessary. 

Beveridge errs in accepting at its face value Herndon’s story 
that Lincoln ran away from his own wedding. Herndon was not 
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the only one to blame in this matter. The two sisters of Mrs. 
Lincoln, by their hopelessly contradictory accounts of the events, 
are most culpable. In a little town like Springfield, where every- 
one knew everyone else and Lincoln was a member of the legis- 
lature then in session, such a story is just about impossible. 
That there was a serious break between Lincoln and Miss Todd 
on ‘‘the fatal first of January’’ is beyond question; but the in- 
cident was certainly not as Herndon described it, though in this 
he is little to blame as compared with his errors in some other 
matters. 

Beveridge is hardly fair to Thomas Lincoln, and he is in error 
when he says that when John D. Johnston wrote to Abraham 
Lincoln, December 7, 1848, two begging letters on one sheet, one 
in his own name and one in the name of Thomas Lincoln, Abra- 
ham ‘‘responded to his father’s request, but frankly stated his 
doubt of the truthfulness of the old man’s plea”’ (I, 479). Lamon, 
or rather Chauncey F.. Black, says the same thing, and in no 
very gracious way. But here is something which Beveridge did 
not know, and which Nicolay and Hay did not know. In their 
Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, they quote Abraham Lin- 
coln’s letter to his father, dated Washington, December 24, 1848, 
sending him the money which the old man had asked of him, and 
signing himself ‘‘Affectionately your son, A. Lineoln.’’ Nicolay 
and Hay give, as of the date January 2, 1851, a letter from Abra- 
ham Lincoln to his improvident step-brother. It was a very stu- 
pid blunder on the part of Nicolay and Hay which separated 
these two letters by more than two years, and the other compil- 
ers of Lincoln’s writings have followed them. The writer of this 
review has seen the originals of both of these letters, and they 
are on the same sheet! Beveridge is wholly wrong when he says 
that ‘‘the letter of his step-brother Lincoln ignored.’’ Lincoln 
wrote an excellent and generous reply, and a rather stern one 
too. And the point of it all is, that as John D. Johnston had 
written two letters on one sheet to Abaham, one letter being in 
the name of Thomas Lincoln, Abraham wrote both of his an- 
swers on one sheet, and sent them to John D. Johnston to be 
read to Thomas Lincoln. It was not his father but his step-broth- 
er whom Lincoln suspected of lying. 


There is, altogether, a surprising number of errors in the 
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hook. We must assume that some of them Beveridge would him- 
self have corrected had he lived to do the final editing; and some 
of them the editor should have discovered. Whatever the reason, 
the errors are there, and presumably no one now has a right to 
correct the text of the books. 

In one or two places Beveridge seems to fall into the error of 
attributing to Lincoln long and definite periods of mental ele- 
vation and others of gloom. This was a serious defect in the 
biography of Lincoln by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, and so 
far as this reviewer knows there is no ground for it. When Ste- 
phenson tells us that for sixteen, months, from February, 1861, 
toa day in June, 1862, Lincoln was humble, selfless, afflicted, and 
perplexed, and that then suddenly he emerged ‘‘a strange, new 
man,.... Explain the psychology of it any way you will, there 
is the fact !’’ some of us look on with amazement at the assurance 
with which this gifted writer dissects the personality of Lincoln, 
and announces the day and hour of his transformations. Beve- 
ridge has not wholly escaped this method of interpreting Lincoln. 
It is an admirable method provided the biographer is certain 
the mental traits described are indeed those of Lincoln and not 
his own. Lineoln’s moods were hereditary. ‘‘The Lincoln hor- 
rors’? belonged in his family. The only considerable group of 
Lincolns who were his first cousins were the children of Mordecai 
Lincoln in Haneock County, Illinois, and their descendants are 
still there. A careful study of the Lincoln temperament shows 
that we do not need any fanciful theory to account for Lincoln’s 
moods; they eame and went without warning or apparent ade- 
quate cause. It was so with his cousins and his kinsmen. None 
of them ever kept a mood unchanged for consecutive weeks or 
months. Neither did Abraham Lincoln. He might be in black 
despair one moment and within five minutes be shouting with 
elee to hear Elijah Kellogg tell the story of the stuttering just- 
ice; and in five minutes more he could be in gloom again. 

Beveridge tells us that after Linecoln’s approach to a duel with 
Shields, ‘‘Never again did he write an anonymous letter, never 
again say any insulting word about any human being’’ (I, 353). 
That is rather a strong statement. Bitter irony was highly na- 
tural to Lineoln, and he was of all men most secretive. His onky 
near relative who is known to have written much and whose 
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manuscripts are in existence, was his first cousin, the younger 
Mordecai Lincoln. He, also, was a writer of the most virulent 
letters, and this reviewer owns the manuscripts. The handvwrit- 
ing, the literary style, the temper are all amazingly like those of 
Abraham Lincoln. Mordecai never learned to control that de- 
fect in his own character. Abraham gradually learned, but not 
in a single lesson. Perhaps he never wrote any more ‘‘ Rebecea’’ 
letters, but he continued to write unsigned editorials for the 
Journal and he could be sarcastic when he chose. His ‘‘Spot” 
resolutions and his speech against General Cass were sarcastic 
enough. It is much to the praise of Abraham Lincoln that with 
so strong a bent toward such invective as he displayed in the 
‘‘skinning of Thomas’’ and in his unprovoked attack upon 
Shields, he so almost completely conquered a very serious fault 
of his earlier career, for his genial humor had another pole and 
that was stinging satire. 

Beveridge tells us that after Lincoln heard Seward speak, his 
own political speeches underwent such radical change that ‘‘an- 
other and entirely different man’’ seemed to be speaking (I, 476). 
That Lincoln’s style was undergoing important modifications is 
undoubted, and the hearing of Seward’s address may have had 
some influence upon him; but it would appear a rather bold 
thing to attribute this change to the influence of a single address. 
Lincoln did not yield to sudden impulses; his mind worked slow- 
ly. 

The temptation to set time-limits to the several stages of Lin- 
coln’s development is marked. Beveridge repeatedly tells us 
that in Lineoln’s youth he was ‘‘reading, incessantly and forever 
reading’’ (I, 138), and that this passion of his youth continued 
for twenty years (I, 65). Such time-divisions are more or less 
arbitrary. Among people who read little, Lincoln appeared to 
be an incessant reader, and it was easy for them years after- 
ward to exaggerate and say that he borrowed and read every 
book within forty miles of his home. Even that might not have 
made him an abnormal reader; but to Herndon, who had a love 
of books such as Lincoln never possessed, it seemed that Lin- 
eoln ‘‘read less and thought more’’ than any other man in public 
life. The difference was not wholly in Lincoln. Indeed, in some 
respects Lincoln did more reading after the twenty-year period 
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than he had been accustomed to do. After his return from Wash- 
ington in 1849, he studied logic, Euclid, Vestiges of Creation, 
and other important and solid books. He set himself diligently 
to correct the defects in his education; and after he had been 
cruelly snubbed by Stanton in the Reaper case, he ‘‘went back 
to Springfield to study law.’’ 

Lincoln was not subject to instantaneous conversion. He mov- 
ed cautiously and very slowly from one stage to another of his 
career, and divisions have to be fixed more by external happen- 
ings than by sudden and everlasting changes in his own mental 
process that can assuredly be defined. Indeed, Beveridge, 
far from presenting to us a colorless Lincoln, for whom the 
biographer is merely a pen in the hand of providence, gives us a 
Lincoln who is very decidedly Beveridge’s own interpretation ; 
and he could not have done otherwise. 

Beveridge is very outspoken in some of his expressed opinions, 
and in others is unexpectedly reticent. Concerning Henry B. 
Rankin’s alleged association with the firm of Lincoln and Hern- 
don, there is but one reference in the Index, and a single line in 
a footnote on the page referred to, saying ‘‘Rankin was for a 
brief time another student in Lincoln and Herndon’s office’’ (1, 
499). When, chronologically, did Beveridge believe that this 
‘very brief time’’ occurred? Rankin was very careful not to 
set any time in his first published statements, made after most 
of the men who might have contradicted him were dead; and 
when, having secured a reputation on his unsupported state- 
ment, he felt emboldened to insert calendar years into his self- 
written sketch for Who’s Who it was not ‘‘a very brief time’’ to 
which he laid claim. Beveridge could have made his statement 
more definite had he eared to do so, for he was outspoken on this 
subject in personal conversation. 

So, again, having told us that Lincoln’s love affair with Mary 
Owens, concerning which ‘‘there is documentary evidence writ- 
ten by himself, and in view of his comments upon it then, and his 
version of the origin of the entanglement,’’ by reason of which 
‘these letters require particular attention’’ (I, 155), Beveridge 
quotes and comments on these documents till he comes to the 
most important of them all, that to Mrs. Browning, from which 
he quotes freely, and then says, ‘‘This epistle, written in his 
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twenty-ninth year, requires much comment or none’? (I, 158), 
He makes no comment. Having quoted the letter in a way that 
makes an unfavorable judgment of it unavoidable (and such a 
judgment is justified), one rather wishes that Beveridge had said 
frankly, what every friend of Lincoln must admit, that the bad 
taste of this letter is much to be regretted. Probably if Beve- 
ridge had said this (and he surely believed it) he would have said 
more. 

Some of Beveridge’s errors are unimportant, in fact most of 
them are, but they are none the less surprising. He says that 
the Lincoln family left Indiana ‘‘the middle of February, 1830” 
(1, 102). Herndon, deriving his knowledge from Lincoln, de- 
clared the entire journey to have been made in March, and we 
have reason to believe that it began on the first day of that 
month and ended on the fifteenth. In enumerating the occupants 
of the wagon that brought the family to the Prairie State, he 
mistakes the little son of Dennis Hanks for Dennis’ cousin ‘‘Old 
John’’ Hanks, and says ‘‘Dennis includes John Hanks, thus 
making the number fourteen, which would indicate that John had 
probably joined the party on the road, and accompanied the 
movers back to the place he had chosen for them in Illinois’ 
(I, 103). John Hanks did nothing of the kind. The wagon had 
a sufficient load without him, and he was much more useful wait- 
ing, as he did wait, in his home near Decatur, cutting logs for 
the new cabin. The ‘‘ John Hanks’’ whom Dennis includes is his 
own ‘‘sun,’’ John Hanks, or as he gives his name in the same 
letter, John Talbot Hanks. The ‘‘three familys’’ as Dennis 
enumerates them were: 

1. Thomas Lincoln, wife, Abe, J. D. Johnston 4 

2. Squire Hall, wife, ‘‘sun’’ * 3 

3. Dennis F. Hanks, wife, 3 daughters, one 
**sun’’ John Hanks, Sarah J. Hanks, Naney M. 

Hanks, Harriet A. Hanks, John Talbot Hanks. 


Total 3 


4 The ‘‘sun” was John Johnston Hall, who with his family lived for many years, 
until 1892, in the Lincoln cabin at Farmington. Squire Hall, son of Levi and Nancy 
Hanks Hall, married Matilda, daughter of Abraham Lincoln’s stepmother, September 
13, 1826. Their descendants of the name of Hall still live on the farm next to the 
Lincoln farm in Coles County, Illinois. 
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The oceasion for the confusion is that Dennis inadvertently 
named his ‘‘sun’’ John twice; however, he is clear in each case 
in declaring John to be his ‘‘sun’’ and he gives the total as 
thirteen. Mrs. Harriet Hanks Chapman, also, in a sworn state- 
ment, gives the names of the party and her count is thirteen. 
It is unfortunate that Beveridge should have made this mistake, 
which will set innumerable copyists to including ‘‘Old John’’ 
Hanks among the occupants of the covered wagon when he was 
not there. 

Beveridge appears to be confused about Squire Hall. Some- 
times he calls him by his name, and at other times puts the 
‘Squire’? in quotation marks, and again calls him ‘‘Squire’’ 
Levi Hall. Levi Hall and Nancy Hanks, the aunt of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, had two sons, Squire and William, half-brothers of 
Dennis Hanks. Squire Hall married Matilda Johnston, Septem- 
ber 13, 1826. Dennis Hanks had earlier married her sister Eliza- 
beth, June 9, 1821. These two daughters of Mrs. Thomas Lin- 
coln, with their husbands and children, accompanied the 
Lineolns to Illinois. William Hall went to. Missouri.° 

In his aeecount of Lincoln’s family life, Beveridge has done 
little but accept Herndon’s theory that Mrs. Lincoln was a ‘‘ wild- 
cat’? and that on his second and last approach to his wedding 
(Beveridge agrees with Herndon that Lincoln actually ran away 
the first time) Lincoln said he was going to hell. Beveridge 
thinks he went. He sheds no new light on this point and he may 
not have walked in all the light that was available to him. Mrs. 
Lincoln is not easy to interpret, and neither is her husband. 

One is tempted to believe that Beveridge himself accepted the 
theory that Lincoln actually went insane, but changed his text 
on the advice of Dr. Morton Prince and Dr. C. Macfie Campbell 
without making his book fully consistent with their opinion that 
the evidence did not justify this conelusion (I, 315). 

When we consider these errors in the work of Beveridge, or 
points in which the judgment of the reviewer differs from his, 
we have but picked a few small flies out of a vase of fragrant 


* Note on this point an autobiographical letter from Dennis Hanks quoted in full 
in William E, Barton, Life of Abraham Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1925), I, 485. ‘‘ Bily 
did you write to William Hall in Misouri Frankford I think he coul tell you sum- 
thing that would Be Rite He is my half Brother try him.’’ 
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ointment. Senator Beveridge was a great biographer, and his 
faults are the faults of a great nature, opinionated and tenacious, 
but sincere. The excellencies so far excel the faults that one 
could excuse himself from any attempt to point out any of the 
defects; however, that is not the best way. This book, incom- 
plete as it is, presents far and away the best account we have of 
Lincoln’s political career down to the time of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates. Beveridge had the political and legislative experi- 
ence and the industry and literary acumen that enabled him to 
treat of Lincoln’s political career as it had not previously been 
done and as perhaps no other writer on Lincoln could have done 
it. He went laboriously through the legislative journals and 
piles of yellowed newspapers, and he performed this task with 
unwearying toil. It is in this field, and not as an interpreter of 
Lincoln’s boyhood, that Beveridge has made his real and per- 
manent contribution, and we are all his debtors. 

No one has searched the Journals of the Illinois House of 
Representatives so thoroughly as Beveridge has done for every 
serap of truth about Lincoln. His brief service in Congress, 
also, is carefully studied, but there is less new material to be 
found there. Contemporary Illinois politics is here portrayed 
as in no other book about Lincoln. This is Beveridge’s real con- 
tribution, and it is important. It is Lincoln the politician that 
Beveridge sets forth, and he does it as only a politician could 
have done it. To Beveridge, Lincoln, from the beginning of his 
political career until the end of these volumes, is an opportunist, 
and ‘‘never the apostle of a cause’’ (I, 107). 

Unlike a score and more of superficial biographers of Lincoln, 
Beveridge does not attempt to explain all mysteries. Lincoln is 
a most complex character, and Beveridge knows it. He sheds 
no new light on some problems where one could wish that he 
might have done so. For instance, what was the reason for Lin- 
coln’s withdrawal from his oratorical contest with Douglas in 
October, 1854? The Lacon truce is most unsatisfactorily explain- 
ed. Beveridge rejects the theory that Douglas broke his agree- 
ment, and he is justified in his opinion. Why then did Lincoln 
desist from meeting him on the stump? Even though Lincoln 
might have run away from approaching marriage to a woman, 
he certainly was not the man to shy away from a political debate. 
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This question Beveridge faces, looks the difficulty squarely in 
the face, and passes on (II, 270). At present that is all that any 
one can do, and it is not as we wish it were. Senator Beveridge 
is not to be blamed for failing to explain the Lacon truce. If 
there is any explanation, the present reviewer has failed to find 
it, and he has visited Lacon in the attempt, If any criticism is 
to be made upon Beveridge’s treatment of the subject, it is that 
he flatly diseredits the explanation that has been attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln, and offers no better explanation. That leaves 
the onus of the affair where a biographer of Lincoln could wish 
not to leave it. We would give much to know why Abraham Lin- 
coln, having started out to follow Stephen A. Douglas, met him 
in debate in Peoria, Illinois, October 16, 1854, went on to Lacon 
to debate with Douglas on the following day, and, neither of 
them speaking there, returned to Springfield and criticized Doug- 
las for speaking, as Douglas had advertised that he would speak, 
in Prineeton on the 18th. The explanations hitherto given do not 
explain, but leave the onus on Douglas. Beveridge does not ex- 
plain, but leaves the onus on Lincoln. 

As for Lincoln’s withdrawal from the contest for the Senate 
in that year by advising his supporters to vote for Trumbull, 
3everidge frankly says that Lincoln did not have a single chance, 
and that he stayed in the race perilously long as it was. Beve- 
ridge thinks that the reason was Mrs. Lincoln (II, 287). 

Beveridge wrote bifocally. He keeps Lincoln in the fore- 
ground, and with remarkable skill he relates Lincoln constantly 
to the national environment. His very first sentence is a pro- 
pheey of what the book is to be, and the book admirably fulfills 
it. The story is told with an adequate background of national 
life and political action. In this respect one remembers again 
how well Beveridge did the same with John Marshall. We may 
assure ourselves that had he lived to complete his book, this fine 
quality would have been maintained in admirable fashion. As 
it is, we are again thankful that he did so much and did it so well, 
and lament that his pen dropped when and as it did. 

There is one other thing which ought to be said. It is that 
this book, broken off with cruel abruptness, in one sense does 
ot do Beveridge justice in his estimate of Lincoln. He was anx- 
ious not at any point to get ahead of his story. He did not want 
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to wheel a ready-made-plaster-cast Lincoln from Hodgenville to 
the White House, and he was careful not to idealize Lincoln’s 
crude and squalid surroundings at any point of his evolution, 
The Lincoln who stands, still in the making, at the end of the 
second volume is not the Lincoln who would have emerged at the 
end of the fourth volume had Beveridge lived to complete his 
book. This consideration must be kept in mind by any who do 
not find in these two volumes the Lincoln of their ideal; no more 
is he the Lincoln of Beveridge’s ideal. Lincoln is still the poli- 
tician, in process of becoming a statesman. It is both because 
Senator Beveridge has wrought so well and because we know 
that he intended to bring out a much greater character than at 
this stage of his development Lincoln was or could have been, 
that we mourn that this work is an unfinished symphony. 

And now where is the man who shall do what Beveridge set 
out to do, and who with trained legal mind and painstaking 
analysis shall show us how the Constitution, as John Marshall 
interpreted it, was maintained and consistently broadened and 
permanently established in the work of Abraham Lincoln? That 
task awaits the man who can perform it, and it is a great one. 
Meantime, we are thankful that Senator Beveridge lived to give 
to us this noble fragment of a work of permanent value. 





DOCUMENTS 
Norges ON THE Lorp GaGE CoLLECTION oF MANUSCRIPTS 


By Cuiarence E. Carrer 


Students of the pre-Revolutionary period of American his- 
tory will find a wealth of material in the papers of General 
Thomas Gage, much of which has hitherto been unavailable. 
This collection is owned by the Viscount Gage, of Firle, Lewes, 
Sussex, England. Lord Gage is a lineal descendant of the Gen- 
eral, and the papers have been in the possession of this branch 
of the Gage family since the death of Thomas Gage in 1787. The 
collection is temporarily housed in the Public Record Office, in 
the custody of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Through 
the kindness of Lord Gage the writer was.privileged to examine 
the collection, and its importance was so apparent, after a cur- 
sory examination, that it was deemed wise to make a complete 
survey, which was recently completed. It was confidently an- 
ticipated, prior to beginning the work, that some new letters of 
General Gage would be uncovered, but there was no preparation 
for the embarrassment of riches divulged as chest after chest 
revealed its contents. The present summary of findings is offer- 
ed in the hope that the value of this collection will be sensed 
by students of the period bracketed by the dates 1763-75, and 
that new lines of inquiry will be suggested to investigators. 

The papers are contained in twelve large chests, each with 
two tills, with one exception, and they number approximately 
twenty thousand items. The correspondence and other papers 
in the colleetion consist of office copies of letters from General 
Gage, original letters to him, letters from various persons to 
people other than General Gage, and miscellaneous documents. 
Some 600 different persons are represented in the correspond- 
ence. The office copies usually contain endorsements, revealing 
such information as carriers and routes taken. The papers are 
not arranged in the chests, however, according to the above 
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classes. They appear in neatly tied bundles, resting in smal] 
compartments, and are arranged according to geographical and 
chronological sequence. The letters from Gage to the secretaries 
of state and to his various subordinates in America are, as a 
rule, found in the chest labelled the year the letters were written, 
Originally there was attached to each of the twenty-eight com- 
partments of every chest a label indicating the character of the 
contents. Many of these stickers have disappeared. The papers 
are, on the whole, in excellent condition. With the exception of 
a few worm-eaten items they appear as fresh as on the day of 
their composition, many still retaining the old blotting sand in 
the creases. 

But the contents of the chests vary considerably with respect 
to quantity of material. Five of the twelve chests are well filled. 
About one-half of the space in five others is empty, while the 
remaining two are very scant, many compartments containing 
nothing. While it is obvious that Captain Gabriel Maturin, the 
General’s secretary until near the end of the period, when he 
died, had filed the letters according to author, time, and place, 
it is equally apparent that at some time subsequent to the trans- 
fer of the papers from New York or Boston to England they 
have been considerably disturbed. Since a number of the empty 
compartments reveal evidence of labels indicating character of 
contents, it would seem either that papers have been removed 
at some remote time, or that certain documents have been shift- 
ed from their appropriate filing cabinets to some other section. 
Evidence of such disarrangement is found in a number of in- 
stances. A more careful check than has hitherto been possible 
will be necessary, however, before it can be determined whether 
any considerable number of papers are missing. 

The first two groups, consisting of letters to and from Gen- 
eral Gage, reveal the wide scope of the latter’s correspondence. 
He was commander-in-chief of the British forces in North Amer- 
ica during the years covered by this collection, and his corres- 
pondence radiated in every direction.’ First in importance is 


1 An account of the position of the commanding general in America is found in an 
article by the writer entitled ‘‘The Significance of the Military Office in America, 
1763-1775,’’ American Historical Review, XXVIII, 475-88. Certain generalizations 
suggested therein are further borne out by data found in the present collection. 
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his correspondence with the successive secretaries of state from 
1763 to 1775: Lord Halifax, Sir Henry Conway, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Shelburne, Lord Hillsborough, and Lord Dart- 
mouth. There is a fairly complete file of in and out letters of 
this group. The same may be said of the correspondence with 
the successive secretaries at war, Ellis and Barrington. With 
reference to the second of these there are 250 letters from Gage 
to Lord Barrington and 476 from the latter to Gage. Letters 
follow between Gage and the various secretaries to the treasury, 
such as Jenkinson, Whatley, Mellish, Lowndes, Cooper, Brad- 
shaw, and Robinson; Judge Advocate General Gould; the Board 
of Ordnance; the Board of Trade; the Admiralty; and the Pay- 
master General of the Forces, Richard Rigby. Duplicates of 
most of this correspondence with the various departments are 
found in their appropriate places in the Public Record Office. 
But here, in a single collection, one finds conveniently segregated 
sufficient material to piece together a phase of the history of 
the period not often stressed: the dependence of the home au- 
thorities upon the commanding general for information and ad- 
vice as to developments in different portions of the North Amer- 
ican area. Such problems as the policing of the new possessions 
subsequent to 1763, Indian management, inter-colonial boundary 
disputes, colonial discontent, the establishment of new colonies, 
land grants, the enforcement of the navigation acts, colonial de- 
fense, and colonial administration, are topics of an extensive 
correspondence between the commanding general and the vari- 
ous English officials. The letters to and from the secretaries at 
war, the Board of Ordnance, treasury officials, and the Paymas- 
ter General are likewise important sources for the technical and 
financial aspects of the army. Papers relating to troop move- 
ments, the service of supply, promotions, and orders of various 
kinds are found. Interspersed with this group there appear 
many packages containing hundreds of warrants, receipts, etc., 
which, together with the foregoing material, will enable the in- 
vestigator to compile a history of the disposition of the troops 
and the service of supply in the British army in America. There 
are also letters to and from Generals Amherst, Williamson, and 
Harvey. - 

An equally significant part of the collection consists of corre- 
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spondence between Gage and the various civil and military ofj. 
cials in America. First in order is the correspondence with the 
colonial governors. These include Murray and Carleton of 
Quebec, Wilmot, Francklin, and Legge of Nova Scotia, Went- 
worth of New Hampshire, Bernard and Hutchinson of Massa- 
chusetts, Fitch and Trumbull of Connecticut, Hopkins, Ward, 
and Wanton of Rhode Island, Colden and Moore of New York, 
Franklin of New Jersey, Penn of Pennsylvania, Sharpe of 
Maryland, Fauquier and Dunmore of Virginia, Tryon of North 
Carolina, Bull, Boone, and Montague of South Carolina, Wright 
of Georgia, Grant, Moultrie and Tonyon of East Florida, Johns- 
tone, Browne, Durnford, and Chester of West Florida, Bruere 
of Bermuda, Shirley and Browne of New Providence, Melville 
and Lyborne of St. Vincents, and Pinfold of Barbados. A not 
insignificant group of letters passed between Gage and the Span- 
ish governors of Louisana and Cuba, and the Governor of the 
Danish Islands. A number of the governors’ letters have been 
printed, notably the correspondence with the governors of New 
York and Pennsylvania. But on the whole we have here an in- 
teresting lot of hitherto unused and unprinted material. There 
are, for example, 60 letters from Governor Hutchinson of Mass- 
achusetts to the General, and 33 from the latter to Hutchinson. 
One finds 34 and 142 original letters respectively from Gover- 
nors Murray and Carleton of Quebee, and almost an equal num- 
ber from Gage to those governors. To Governor Wright of 
Georgia, Gage wrote 21 letters, of which copies are found here. 
Wright’s original letters to the General number 24. It requires 
little imagination to sense the importance of such papers. Prob- 
lems of defense, of colonial discontent, of disputes between the 
military and civil authority, of quartering of troops, of Indian 
polities, are mirrored with a wealth of detail. Thomas Gage be- 
comes a governor-general in fact if not in name. 

Another important body of sources relates to Indian affairs, 
found in the correspondence of the commanding general with 
Sir William Johnson and John Stuart, superintendents respec- 
tively of the northern and southern districts, and with various 
subordinate officials in the Indian departments. Much of this 
material is already available in printed form, although by no 
means all. In this collection there are 187 and 168 letters respec- 
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tively to and from Johnson, and 87 and 101 to and from Stuart. 
In addition to the correspondence there are numerous inclosures 
containing copies of negotiations with the Indian nations, treat- 
ies, accounts of military movements against the Indians, ete. 
The Indian departments being subordinate to the military, the 
latter office became the depository of virtually all papers con- 
cerning Indian affairs, north, west, and south. There is a mass 
of material relating to the Indian situation in the Detroit area, 
at Fort Stanwix, in Nova Scotia, in Pennsylvania, in Georgia, 
and in the Floridas. Letters are found from Captain Daniel 
Claus, Colonel Guy Johnson, Major Joseph Gorham, and Colonel 
George Croghan, all deputy Indian agents. Indian commissaries 
resident at the various posts, such as Edward Cole in the Illinois 
country and B. Roberts at Michilimackinac, are also represented 
in the collection. 

Correspondence with those in charge of the various military 
districts and posts oceupies a very large place in the collection. 
Letters to and from Major General Mackay and Colonel Pome- 
roy, of Boston; Haldimand, first of Quebee and later of Florida 
and New York; General Bradstreet, in charge of the western 
district; Colonel Henry Bouquet, and a large number of colo- 
nels, majors, captains, and men of other rank stationed in differ- 
ent parts of America from Newfoundland to Jamaica and Bar- 
bados, and from Boston to Fort de Chartres, in the far West, 
are found in varying numbers. The letters from Haldimand, 
aggregating 142, are found, in large part, in duplicate in the 
British Museum. The same holds true for the Bouquet letters. 
But few of the others are anywhere else assembled in similar 
manner. The writer has long desired to know the location of the 
Bradstreet correspondence. Here we find a fairly complete file 
of his letters (171) to Gage and of the latter’s replies (125). 
Bradstreet was for a number of years in command of the western 
district, and in the late seventeen sixties became quarter master 
general for the northern district, with headquarters at Albany. 
His correspondence, together with the papers connected with 
the quarter master’s office, copies of which are found in the col- 
lection, furnishes the foundation for a study of the organization 
of the service of maintenance and supply of the army. In like 
manner the papers of Commissary General Robert Leake, with 
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whom Gage had considerable correspondence, will throw much 
light on the same problem. There were also deputy quarter 
masters general, deputy commissaries general, and deputy pay- 
masters general stationed in important military posts in each 
of the three districts, as well as in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. The last two appear to have been independent of the 
larger districts. Letters and papers from all such officials are 
found. There are also letters to and from Abraham Mortier, 
Deputy Paymaster General in North America, and from Colin 
Drummond, William Edington, and Jacob Blackwell, deputy 
paymasters respectively at Quebec, Halifax, and Pensacola. 

An extensive correspondence was carried on with officers com- 
manding the detachments at Halifax, Louisbourg, and St. Johns 
and Placentia, in Newfoundland, which illumines another phase 
of the period. One hundred fifty-four original letters are on file 
from Colonel W. Dalrymple, stationed at Halifax from 1763 to 
1771, when he was transferred to Boston. Nearly as many let- 
ters from Gage to Dalrymple are in the same series. But corres- 
pondence is not confined to the latter. For there were Colonels 
Maurice Carr, Alexander Leslie, Otho Hamilton, and others at 
Halifax, and Colonels Fulliken and Pringle and Majors Walters 
and Milward at Louisbourg, with whom an active correspond- 
ence was maintained. There is also a long series of letters to and 
from officers commanding the posts in Newfoundland. Coming 
to the province of Quebec, we find many files of letters and other 
papers centering in the offices of Colonel Valentine Jones, Col- 
onel Augustine Prevost, Judge Advocate H. T. Cramahe, and 
many others, in all some thirty-five different persons. It should 
be understood, moreover, that up to 1767 General Haldimand’s 
correspondence emanated from the province of Quebec. 

For New England, particularly Boston and vicinity, the in- 
quirer will find a new storehouse of information. All of Gage’s 
letters to the ministry in 1774 and 1775 were dispatched from 
Boston and necessarily include many allusions of interest touch- 
ing affairs in that sector during the critical days just before and 
after the outbreak of the Revolution. Much of this material in 
some form has, of course, been known before. Two interesting 
items are the originals of the letters of General Washington to 
Gage in 1775, August 11 and 20 respectively, both of which are 
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printed from other copies in the Ford edition of the Writings of 
George Washington. There are also a few letters from General 
Howe, Earl Perey, General Robertson, and Captain Thomas 
Preston. Reference has already been made to correspondence 
with General Mackay, Colonel Pomeroy, and Colonel Dalrymple. 

Students of western history will be interested in the fact that 
there appears here what seems to be a complete file of corre- 
spondence with Captains Grant, Murray, and Edmonstone at 
Fort Pitt, Colonel John Campbell, Majors Gladwin, Bassett, 
and Bruce, and Captains Turnbull and Stevenson at Detroit, 
Major Robert Rogers and Captain Spiesmacher at Michilimacki- 
nae, Colonels Reed and Wilkins, Major Hamilton, and Captains 
Sterling and Lord in the Illinois country. Many interesting let- 
ters also appear from those roving officers, Captain Pittman and 
Lieutenants Fraser and Hutchins, a few of whose letters are 
already known. 

In the southern military district, in addition to the corre- 
spondence and papers of General Haldimand, already mentioned, 
are many letters to and from Colonel William Tayler, Colonel 
Edward Maxwell, and Major Robert Farmer, as well as officers 
of lesser rank, stationed in West Florida. From Colonel Tayler 
there are 117 original letters, from Captain Gavin Cochrane, in 
command of the royal forces in South Carolina, we have 60 let- 
ters. There is correspondence with somewhat more than sixty 
different military officials in this district, involving, besides 
purely technical matters, such issues as Indian troubles, rela- 
tions between civil and military authorities, the attitude of the 
people in regard to support of the troops, and related problems. 

That a continuous connection was maintained with every post 
in America is evident from letters, frequently with inclosures, 
from Boston, Halifax, Louisbourg, St. Johns (Newfoundland), 
(Juebee, Three Rivers, Montreal, Ticonderoga, Albany, Crown 
Point, Niagara, Oswego, Fort Stanwix, Fort Pitt, Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, Carlisle, Detroit, Michilimackinac, Fort de Chartres, 
Pensacola, Mobile, Fort Apalache, St. Augustine, Charleston, 
New Providence, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Barbados. Letters 
are not confined to officers in charge of posts and districts but 
comprehend engineers, barrack masters, ordnance officers, pay- 
masters, quartermasters, and commissaries. General Gage con- 
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ducted an active correspondence with some three hundred mili- 
tary officials. Some, being merely routine, are not so important, 
but taking everything into account the value of this class of 
material must be highly appraised. 

An active line of communication was also maintained with 
officers of the navy stationed in American waters. There are 
letters from Admiral Colvill, 1764-65, Commodore Hood, 1767- 
70, Commodore Gambier, 1771, Admiral Montague, 1772, and 
Admiral Graves, 1774-75. Gage’s replies are also here. The 
longest list of letters is to and from Admiral Graves, there being 
50 to Gage and 59 to the Admiral. A significant parcel of letters 
is found from Captain Joshua Loring, who was long in charge 
of boats on the Great Lakes and Lakes George and Champlain. 
Problems relating to the construction and maintenance of boats 
for the transportation of troops and supplies are here treated. 

The merchants cannot be overlooked. Thomas and John Han- 
cock, Baynton, Wharton and Morgan, Franks and Company, 
Delancy and Watts, and other merchants and contractors were 
in frequent communication with the General of the army in re- 
gard to contracts for supplies for the troops. There are also 
letters to and from some one hundred private persons, usually 
a single exchange of letters, about matters of business. 

The last group is a miscellaneous collection, consisting of 
addresses, proclamations, petitions, memorials, resolutions, pro- 
ceedings of courts-martial, proceedings of courts of inquiry, 
proceedings of congresses, minutes, inventories, depositions, 
parcels of duplicate letters, accounts, warrants, receipts, lists 
of promotions, requisitions, copies of sundry orders, memoranda, 
contemporary newspaper clippings, and other items. Many of 
these are copies. My own inventory lists four hundred items of 
this class. But in reality there are many more, probably one 
thousand separate pieces, since many entries listed as ‘‘parcels”’ 
frequently contain from five to thirty separate papers. It is 
interesting to find contemporary printed copies of the King’s 
speeches to Parliament, and the replies thereto of Lords and 
Commons. The proceedings of various courts of inquiry held at 
different times in every district, involving fraud, malfeasance, 
and commotions of different sorts, throw some light on social 
and economic conditions. 
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An appraisement of this miscellaneous group is difficult. 
Many items are duplicates of material found in other files of 
the collection and add little to the value of the whole. But we 
will find a surprising amount of ‘‘precious metal’’ in the lot 
whenever the process of detailed classification is undertaken. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE NORTHWESTERN CAMPAIGN oF 1813 


BY STaNTON SHOLES 
Eprrep By M. M. Quatre 


The narrative of Captain Sholes, here presented, requires but 
brief introduction. The original manuscript is preserved among 
the Benson J. Lossing Papers in the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion. It was written almost half a century after the occurrence 
of the events described, and the penmanship discloses in every 
line the trembling hand of old age. Yet the writer seems to have 
retained a remarkably clear recollection of his earlier years, 
and his vigorous style preserves much of the character of a con- 
temporary narrative of events. Mr. Lossing supplies, in his Pic- 
torial Fieldbook of the War of 1812 (pp. 541-42), a portrait of 
Captain Sholes, together with an interesting brief sketch of his 
career. The earlier portion of the narrative has been printed, 
substantially in the form here given, in Charles Whittlesey’s 
Early History of Cleveland. ... (Cleveland, 1867), 442-46; 
the remainder, apparently, has never hitherto been published. 


About the 3¢ of may 1813, I received orders, from the war department 
to ma{r]ch my Company, then at Beavertown Punnsylvania to Cleave- 
land Ohio, to aid in defence of the place. I arrived at Cleaveland, with 
my Compny on the 12 of may, and there found major Jessup, and two 
Company of militia, I halted my Company in front of major Carters 
tavern, and [was] there met by govnor Meigs of the State of Ohio, who 
gave me a most Cordial welcome, as did many others. Gov. M. took me to 
a place where my Company Could pitch their tents, &e. In Cleaveland, I 
fo[ujnd no plan of defence, no hospital, but a forest of large timber. on 
my arrival at Cleaveland, I found a number of sick and wounded. after 
Hulls surrender they had been sent to Cleaveland from Detroit, and they 
were crowded into a log Cabin, and no one to Care for them. I sent som 
of my men to take Care of them as they had no friends in this part of 
the Country I had three or four good Carpenters in my Companey, I 
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set them to build a hospital and very soon got up a frame 20 by 30 feet, 
and smoothly and tightly Covered and floored with bark, with two 
t{iJers of bunks around the walls, and doors and windows and not a nail 
or iron latch in the building, all the Cost to the government was a few 
Extra rations of whiskey. In a short time I had the bunk filled with 
good straw and the sick and wounded plast in good clean bunks to their 
great Joy and Comfort but alast, some of them had fallen asleep. I next 
went to work, and built a small stockade fort about fifty yards from the 
bank of the lake, the fort finished, I set the men to falling the timber, 
along, and near, the banks, rolling the logs a so as formed a brestwork. 
on the 14" of June, a part of the British fleet appeared off the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga, with the apperent design of landing. when they got 
within about a mile of the harbor, the wind died entierly away and the 
vessels lay becalmed untill afternoon, when a terrible thunder storm 
Come up and drove them from our Coast and we saw them no more as 
enimies. their object was to destroy the public or government boats then 
built, and then building in the Cuyahoga river, and other government 
stores. about the middle of July, gen. Harrison, and suite paid a visit to 
Cleveland, and make his head quarters at maj. Carters, his suite were 
Col. Sumuel Huntington, Payma|[s]ter of the army, maj. george Tod, 
and maj. Jessup, and one or two more, including Col. Wood. gen. Har- 
rison in his stay at this station was very kindly received on his arival at 
this Station, and not a few persons Come in from different parts of the 
Country to pay their respects to their Commander in Chief of the north- 
western army. after gen. Harrison, left nothing worthy of note occurred 
Except now and then the news of victory to the american arms was re- 
ceived which always caused great Joy and rejoicing to citizens and 
soldiers. 

I cannot omit here to mention the debt of gratitude I owe to the then 
Citizens of Cleveland for their kindness and Courtesy toward myself 
and Company officors during the four month[{s] we were stationed 
among them, forty seven years ago. while I was stationed at Cleveland, I 
was attacked with the fever and ager. Dr Long lived near my Camp. one 
day feeling the ague coming on, I stepped in to D' L_ he was not at home, 
and his Lady seeing me shake requested me to lie down on the bed. I 
told her if she had [one] above I would. up stairs I went, striped off my 
Coat and boots and fell on the bed and pulled the cloths over me. was 
soon asleep. on awaking I smelt somthing very sickning, and turning 
my face over toward the wall, which was about three feet from the bed, 
and not fully awake, and my face hanging over the bed, discove[r]d 
something stretched along on the floor, betwen me and the wall. it was a 
human frame, every boon in its place. half stupified by sleep and dis- 
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ease I gazed untill I verily thought I was dead, and that they had buried 
me by the side of some one that had gone before me; rousing from my 
lethargy, I found that I was alive, and had been sleeping long side a 
dead man. I was on the lower floor in quick step, frightning m™ long, 
by my hasta [descent]. she Soon larnd the cause, and very politely 
apoligized for her forgetfulness. the partially prepared skeleton was 
that of an Indian hung at Cleveland, for the murder of a white man near 
pip Creek, but why the D*l kept the skeleton in that State is hard to 
say. we will quit the subject at present, yet the thoughts of sleeping by 
(the] side of a half fleshed Indian, was not very plesings company * 
the battle of the 10 of September 1813, on lake Erie. on the 8 of 
september, I received orders from gen. Harrison, to brak up the Camp 
gather all the government boats, and stores, and with my Company 
{bring} them on to the mouth of the maumee river, and report to the 
Commander in Chief. In obed[iJen[ce] to orders, I commen[e]ed on 
the 9 the morn of the 10 of septmber 1813, will long be remembered 
by the people of Cleveland, whose 

The morn of the 10 of September, 1813, will long be remembered by 
the People of Cleveland, whose Ears were saluted with the thunders of 
cannon that Come rolling down the lake. in a short time the eliments 
were hushed to silence. peal on peal, reported to us that the bloody strife 
was then in full blaze between the hostile fleets. the feelings of the list- 
ners were wound up very high for the fate of our gallant little fleet. the 
Elements were hushed to a dead silence. the lake was like a sea of glass, 
while the bloody strife was raging on its bosom. after, 12, m, the report 
of Cannon began to slacken, and was heard at intervales untill about, 
4 P.M, when it ceased altogether.’ the anxiety of the listeners was worked 
up almost to franzy for the fate of our little fleet commanded be the 
youthful Perry. till the morn of the 11", all eyes were turned up the lake 
roed. at last [we saw] a man on horseback at full speed, Crying victory 
victory this was enoug[h] for one day. the same day, the 11", at 10 
oclock I left the people in great glee, with my fleet of boats from the 
mouth of the Coyahoga river, for the maumee there to see the shattered 
ships and the mangled Combatents. I arrived at the maumee the afternoon 
of the 12, and reported to the general, the morn of the 13° the army 
Commenced Crossing over to bass Island, Put-in-bay, from the maumee 


1 The Indian alluded to was Omie, who was hanged in Cleveland on June 24, 1812, 
for the murder of two trappers at Sandusky City. The culprit was the first person to 
be legally exeeuted in Erie County. A detailed account of the affair is given by Whit- 
tlesey, op. cit., 436 ff. 

* The statements concerning the time of the battle are somewhat inaccurate. It 


began a few minutes before twelve o’clock, and the British flagship (the Detroit) 
surrendered to Perry at three o’clock. 
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and was Continued, to the 20". on the 13 I crossd over to Put in bay, 
where the two hostile fleets lay in death stilness, their masts and spars ql] 
shivered to pieces. their decks were Covered from stem to starn, with 
blood and gore, and all parts of the human body, but the sight and smell, 
was too sickning for me to stay but a few moments, and [I] returnd to 
my Company on bass Islanan [Island] where great preparation were 
making for the invasion of Canada, by the American northwestern army 
under the Command of maj gen W™ H. Harrison 

on the morning of the 24" September 1813, [we received] the following 
gen order. Head quarters, Put-in-bay, Bass Island. the Commissoned 
officers of the army, are hereby given notice to leave their baggage. they 
will see it safly deposited in the storehouse, now prepared to receive it, 
guard|s] will be left for its safty, by order of Maj gen. W. H. Harrison 
Sept 24 1813 

September, 25", all the officers ingaged in making ready, for 

September 26, Hail Columbia hail, the morn burst forth in most singu- 
lar beauty, the morning reveille, the long roll, the bugle and the trumpet, 
gives the signal to strike our tents. the Elements slumbered and were in 
death like stilness, the glory of the morn, rising from its watery bed in 
great splender and shadowing forth its golden rays on the american arms, 
that were soon to be wafted to an Enemys shore. the Elementes seamd 
to inert [to] move, all is life no dead men [several words struck out] 
Every heart beats high for the glory of our Country. The long roll the 
bugle on board the shipping gives the signal for Embarking on board, all 
at their post, and soon on board; at ten oclock, A.M. under way to look 
up the Enemy. with a gentle breeze from the south, we moved on slowly. 
at about 6 oclock, P. M. we stormed the little Island Called the middle 
Sister. here we encamped the night of the 26" of September 1813, Truly 
this little island was highly honored, as it was honorable to give lodgings 
to the american northwestern army, and it is not likely it will ever be 
Clad in such a war like glitter of arms again. the Morn of the 27™ broke 
on the ear by the roll of the drum and revilee and the glory of the morn 
rising from its watery bed, seamd to shed its heavenly Smiles on our 
cause. ten oclock a.m. all reembarked and underway, and smoothly glid- 
ing along with a light breeze from the South. now, Every division is 
formed and in line for landing order. eleven oclock A.M. Canadas bold 
shore rises in our front. all Eyes were turned to the object in front. It 
must have Created noble feelings, in a spect[at]or, to behold such a 
moving Cloud in hostile aray, our noble Eagle spreding its wings oer the 
heads of Every division, the glitter of arms and the s{o]und of martal 
musi¢ all mooving in battle aray in Eager expectation of meeting the 
Enemy near the Shore extended our front for landing. in five minuts 
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all were landed and form in line of battle. To our surprise we found no 
enemy to dispute our landing. we landed about three miles below malden, 
about half past five P.M. finding no Enemy, we filed off to the fort, Fort 
and town, and arived there about half past 7 oclock P.M. the evening of 
the 27" of September, 1813. finding no enemy, we took quiet posession 
of [the fort] and hoisted the american Eagle. here the army encamped, 
about three hundred yard north of the town. we found that many of the 
inhabatents had fled with the British army; the morn of the 28" we were 
seluted with the reveilee. at 7 A. M. we were on the tract of Proctor, our 
Indian{s] Covering our right flank, and our Shipping on our left our 
road lay near the river bank, so that the army and Shipping moved 
along abr[e]ast of each other. on passing a point of land on the american 
side where stood a two story house, that had been vacated at Hulls sur- 
render, some keen eyed [person] on board the Shipping espied a moove 
(ment] in the house. it was pointed out to the Captain, who let slip an 
eighteen pounder into the front door it made a most tremendus sweep 
through the house. Such a flight of Indians poured out of the windows 
some head and some feet foremost, like bees as soon as |they were] on 
their feet they steerd for the wood, their blankets streem|in]g out be- 
hind. they were soon out sight but a more frightned set of devils never 
stood on two feet. it made great sport for the army. all of [our] gen 
officers marched on foot, at the head of the army. not but one horse could 
be found a little poney on that they placed the brave old govener Shelby 
of Kentucky, who had nobley volunteerd to the Service of his Country. 
our Indians scouts keep up the Crack of the rifle on our right they make 
most Exelent flankers. as yet no Enemy to disput our march, 

Six P.M. 8 miles below Sandwich, here we halted for the night. the 
shipping drop[ed] anchor abrest the Camp. this day see no Enemy. our 
Indian Exchanged many shot[s] but did not larn the result. the night 
passed of |f] quiet. the morn of the 29 burst on the Ear, with the morn- 
ing reveilee. the morn was most inchanting the Elements Clear, and 
pleasing, the sun rising in great Splender on our army at ten oclock, 
A.M. weighed anchor. forward we move, the shipping abrest spreading 
their sails to the breeze and gliding along up the streem, the Eagle hover- 
ing over our heads. at two oclock P.M. our army halted abreast of De- 
troit. the Shipping droped anchors in front of the City, and gave three 
Cheers. It was returned by the Citizens of the town in good will. A part 
of the army Crossed over to Detroit. at our landing we were met by the 
Citizens men women and Children, on the shore they manifested great 
Joy, at our timely arival. we formed our lines, on the beach and marched 
up near the old fort. here we pitched our tents, about five oclock of the 
Evening of the 29 of September, 1813. so soon as we had pitched our 
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tent(s] gen. Harrison, sent out a party of Indians under the Command 
of M* Stickney to search the woods near by for indian Camps, as that 
night was set by the Indians to come in and distroy the inhabitents and 
place, such was the report by the friendly Indians. well might the in. 
habitents rejoice at our arivel. well the american army hes returnd and 
took possesion of its lost territory. [At] seven oclock P.M. our scouting 
Party return[ed] bringing in four Indians Prisoners, [one] of them the 
largest Indian I ever saw, and the most frightful looking covered with 
blood from head to foot. he fought like a savage indeed against ten to 
one. they knocked him down many times with their tomahawks before 
they Could tame him, to get him into Camp. as soon as they arrived the 
Camp was in great Commotion, the volunteers. It was with great diffi- 
culty that our soldiers Could be restraind from putting their threats into 
execution, to fleying them alive. these Indians were placed in an old 
magazin and a strong guard placed over them, but what become of them, 
I have no knowledge, but persum they were set at liberty, as soon after 
our return, general Cass, invited the Indeans to a Councel, which they 
accepted, thus ends the 29" of Sept; then opened the 30" of Sept, 1813, 
with most tremendous Cheering, the reveilee, the trump the bugle the 
long roll, the martial music all harping their war songs in great glee, all 
is life in preparing to follow up Proctor who started from Sandwich two 
days before our arival. we f[{o]und the fort Completely demolished 
everything that Could be distroyed in their hasty flight, was accom- 
plished, 

about four oclock, sept 30 P. M. our Ears were Seluted by the distant 
sound of the trumpet. In a moment the drums beat to arms, to arms, in 
tow [two] we were formd in line of battle. we soon saw the proud Eagle 
hovering over the heads of twelve hundred mounted kentuckey volun- 
teers, headed by Col. R. M. Johnston who had come through the black 
swamp, and met the main army here to give Chase to Proctor. our ken- 
tuckeyens passed in our front in proud stile and were met by their Com- 
mander in Chief, the brave old gov. Shelby, who had accompened the 
main army in Crossing the lake, and to this place these troops pitched 
their tent to the right of the Camp. October first 

October the first 1813. the morn brok on the Ears of the Camp with 
all the Charmes of warlike music which awakned us from our pleasing 
Slumber, this day Col Johnsons troops crossed over to Sandwich, and a 
part of the army that Come over the 29" recrossed back to follow up the 
main army in persuit of Proctor. all seamd filled with new life in re- 
crossing to follow on. October 2°* I must refar you to the printed ac- 
count [of the pursuit] in all the Harrisonn papers in the U. States in 


> Several lines have been crossed out at this point in the manuscript. 
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1839, 40, where it will be found far more Correct then I Could at this 
day give, here I must say to the reader, I had a very pleasing ride to 
Detroit in Proctors beautiful Carrage. I found in it a hat, a sword and a 
trunk the trunk was partly filled with letters, and mostly wrote by 
Proctors wife to her darling Henry. M™ Proctor was a beautiful writer. 
her addresses to her husband Henry Proctor exceded any thing I ever 
saw. I must look to the army. it returned about the tenth with their 
prisoners, but no Indian prisoners the general officers staid here till the 
»3° of october, then gen. Harrison, Col. wood and several other officers, 
[with] one hundred soldiers started for Buffalow, leving gen L Cass in 
Command of the northwestern army. as soon as gen, Harrison retun, he 
gave me orderors [orders] to rebuild the fort, and put [it] in Complete 
order, and to eall on the quartermaster for such materials as would be 
wanted, and to Call on the 17“ infantry for men. I went to work with my 
Compny, one hundred strong, and about the middle of December we 
mounted the last eannon on its carrage, and the flag staff the next day, 
hoisted and then run up the Stars and Strips. It is to be understood that 
when fort Detroit fell into the hands of the British, they dismounted 
every Cannon in the fort, and were put on board the new Ship Detroit, 
and when [the] British fleet fell into the americans hands, the same 
Cannon, from a 12 pounder to a 32 pounder I mount[ed] in fort Detroit 
[in] december 1813, and left them the winter of 1814-15, but not un[til] 
after I had Completed the fort, gen Cass made me its Commander, about 
the 20° of november, I was very near being killed, by a Cannon on the 
walls. it was fired, when I stood by its muzzle. it knocked [me] down for 
dead, it spoiled an Ear and one eye. S. Sholes 
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The Life of George Rogers Clark. By James Alton James. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1928. xiv-+534 pp. Illustrations 
and maps. $5) 

The biographer of George Rogers Clark faces a problem of unusual 
difficulty. In the first place, Clark’s career is so distinctly a reflection 
of conditions in the West between 1770 and 1800 that no mere study of 
an individual life is sufficient. The biographer must bring to his task 
a very large knowledge and understanding of the trans-Allegheny back- 
ground. Futhermore, Clark’s life is such a combination of achievement 
and tragedy that it is hard to preserve a proper balance between eulogy 
and condemnation, and to appraise justly the man’s life as a whole. 

For a long time students of the Revolutionary period have looked 
forward to the appearance of the biography by Professor James. For 
more than twenty years he has been engaged in the study of the materials. 
The rich resources gathered by Lyman C. Draper, and the researches 
and publications of Thwaites and Kellogg, Turner, Alvord, and others, 
have given support to his task; and his own editorial preparation of 
two volumes of the Papers of George Rogers Clark has peculiarly fitted 
him to write an adequate life. 

Long contemplation of an individual often breeds hero-worship but 
this Professor James has avoided. His attitude is detached and his- 
torical. He is sympathetic, yet restrained in his treatment, disinclined 
to be dogmatic, solicitous always to present facts and let the facts speak 
for themselves. Without doubt, the book is at present, and is likely to 
be for many years to come, the most satisfactory life of the Revolution- 
ary hero. 

The method of presentation adopted by the author is not that of the 
orthodox personal biographer. Before he reaches the discussion of the 
capture of Kaskaskia and Vincennes, he devotes five long chapters to 
‘‘The Years of Preparation,’’ ‘‘The Events Preliminary to the Out- 
break of the Revolution in the West,’’ ‘‘Organized Defense of the Fron- 
tier,’’ ‘‘The Illinois County,’’ and ‘‘Spanish Influence in the West dur- 
ing the First Years of the Revolution.’’ The last-named chapter is a 
particularly good survey of the assistance rendered the Americans from 
New Orleans, prior to 1778, centering about the services of the Amer- 
ican merchant, Oliver Pollock. 
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Throughout the book there is the same persistent endeavor to give 
the reader a fairly complete idea of the events beyond the Alleghanies, 
which ran parallel to, or explained, those in which Clark specifically 
took part. Occasionally, this results in a weakening of the consecutive 
story of the principal character, but it does what the ordinary biography 
usually fails to do — locates the individual in the necessary matrix of 
his time and region. 

Perhaps it is a pertinent fact here to say that the book is less of a 
character study, less of an interpretation of the personality of Clark, 
than it is a careful underscoring of a man’s deeds and ambitions, his 
achievements and failures, in the larger story of the West. This type 
of biography is a distinct relief after the biographical creations which 
reduce the multifarious elements of a man’s life to a single psychologi- 
eal case study, or, which is worse, put ideas into the mind and words into 
the mouth of the dead and defenseless subject, or, which is worst of all, 
in default of desired facts, strive to write biography by innuendo. 

The capture of the posts of the Northwest, constituting the high 
light in the life of Clark, has been so long studied and so often des- 
cribed that Professor James is left small opportunity here for a con- 
tribution. He does, however, smooth out some controverted questions, 
and the story of the taking of Kaskaskia and the later dramatic march 
on Vincennes is most excellently told. 

In five chapters he describes the years between the capture of Vin- 
cennes and the close of the war. He succeeds in giving a clear account 
of the organization of government in the new country, Clark’s struggle 
to retain the hold he had gained in the Northwest, his constant efforts 
in the direction of the capture of Detroit, and the many difficulties which 
beset him. In view of the failure of the East to support Clark properly, 
coupled with the ill effects of western individualism which prevented 
real cooperation and bred lack of discipline in the militia, it is a tribute 
to Clark that he was able to hold any measure of control at all in the 
land beyond the Ohio River. 

The question of the influence of the campaigns of Clark upon the 
cession of the Northwest by England in the Treaty of 1783 is not easy 
to solve. James, after presenting the views of differing writers, takes a 
definite and probably justified position between that of Bodley on the 
one hand, who holds that the military operations of Clark, supplemented 
by the shrewdness of Jay in diplomacy, secured us the Northwest in 
spite of Shelburne’s great desire to retain it for England, and that of 
Alvord, who maintains that the basis of our success in the negotiations 
lay not in the activities of Clark but in the liberal principles of Shel- 
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burne. James believes that the effect of the Shawnee campaign, and the 
advantages which Clark held because of the strategic position of his 
fort at the Falls of the Ohio, ‘‘must have been patent to the negotiators 
of the peace terms, and served no doubt to confirm Lord William Shel. 
burne in his decision.”’ 

Four detailed and illuminating chapters deal with the trying years 
immediately following the Revolution. Virginia failed to meet her {- 
nancial obligations in the West; England refused to give up the posts 
on the Great Lakes; the Indians were hostile; and Spain closed the 
Mississippi River to American commerce. Clark, recognized by all the 
West as their greatest leader, did what he could in the very adroit hand- 
ling of his duties as Indian commissioner, and as the leader of the Wa- 
bash expedition of 1786. 

This year was the turning point in the life of George Rogers Clark. 
His unfortunate though apparently justified seizure of the property 
of Spanish traders for the use of his garrison at Vincennes in connec. 
tion with the Wabash expedition, was made use of by his enemies to 
bring about his downfall. They also charged him with inebriacy and 
with complicity in the plot of Thomas Green against Natchez. The 
manipulator of this attack on Clark was James Wilkinson, who with 
consummate skill conspired to discredit Clark in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia and to secure his position for himself. Due to Wilkinson’s mis- 
representations, the government of Virginia bitterly censured Clark 
in an official proclamation. 

Clark’s reply to Governor Randolph of Virginia, quoted by James, 
is a stirring one: ‘‘I respect the State of Virginia. The information 
you have received hath already been stained with the blood of your 
Country. Things will prove themselves.’’ Professor James discusses 
this episode largely with reference to conditions in Kentucky and the 
West. The reviewer, for one, would have been glad if he had given 
more of his own interpretation of the effect on Clark’s life. 

Dropped from the Indian Commission, Clark spent the next dozen 
years quite under the spell of intrigue. His ambition, in 1788, to found 
a Spanish colony west of the Mississippi came to naught. In 1790 he 
fell in with plots of O’Fallon; in 1793, he became major general under 
the French government in the famous Genét project for an attack on 
New Orleans; and in 1798, he went into exile because of his retention 
of his French position. 

For an understanding of the plots that involved Westerners with 
England, France, and Spain, the archives of those nations are essential. 
Professor James has drawn from the manuscript materials of all three 
countries, those of Spain necessary for his purpose being largely avail- 
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able in transeript in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library. He 
has made a careful study of this period as it relates to Clark, and his 
chapters on the foreign intrigues are valuable contributions, particularly 
the one on Clark and the growth of the French Empire and the chapter 
which follows and includes the hitherto undeveloped story of Clark’s 
affairs at the time of the French war of 1798. Threatened with im- 
prisonment while in Philadelphia in June, 1798, Clark was given the 
choice of resigning his French commission or leaving the country. He 
refused to resign and with some difficulty escaped to St. Louis. Profes- 
sor James gives the main facts of the affair in his text and prints in an 
appendix letters of Clark and other French archival material on which 
the story is based. Here again the reviewer wishes the author had, 
as a result of his long study of the man, given the reader the benefit of 
more of his own interpretation of Clark’s actual relations to Spain, 
France, and the United States. Clark’s letters as printed in the Appen- 
dix show him as an exile, harbored, upon his own request in Spanish 
territory as an officer of an allied nation, by the kindness of a Spanish 
official who specifically asks him while waiting orders from the French 
Republic, to codperate with the Spanish commandant in St. Louis to 
block hostile attacks which may be made there by the common enemy. 
Clark’s second letter, from St. Louis, and intended for the French Di- 
rectory, describes the weak state of Spanish defenses and practically 


urges France to seize Louisiana before it shall be taken by England or 
the United States. As the reviewer sees it, a far journey seems to have 
been traversed from the lofty patriotism and ideals of Clark’s earlier 
years. By June 1799, Clark was back in Louisville and there and at 
Clarksville across the river he lived, inconspicously, until his death in 
1818, 


The text is followed by five appendices, a bibliography, and a some- 
what meager index. The first and largest Appendix is a discussion of 
Clark’s Memoir giving a history of the document and a detailed and 
convincing justification of its trustworthiness as a source. He shows 
that instead of being written ‘‘thirty or forty years after the events of 
which it speaks,’’ as Roosevelt states, it was written largely in the years 
1790 and 1791, or within a dozen years of the time of the capture of 
Vincennes. 

Professor James has written an excellent book. It is thorough and 
scholarly and interesting. It rests solidly upon evidence gathered wisely 
and widely. Without doubt there will be other interpretations of George 
Rogers Clark, but as a portrayal of the facts of his life and their re- 
lation to the contemporaneous history of the West, it will not have to 


be done again. Joun C, Parisu 
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The Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 1861-1365, 
By Fred Albert Shannon. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Com. 
pany, 1928. In two volumes, 323; 348 pp. $25.) 

The author of these volumes is associate professor of history at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College in Manhattan. His attention was di- 
rected to this field of work while he was a student of history at Indiana 
University. He continued in persistent and industrious study of the sub- 
ject in various libraries until his endeavors have brought forth these two 
fine large volumes which bid fair to be the authority for readers and 
students in the field which they cover. From time to time Professor 
Shannon has read papers on certain phases of his subject before histori- 
cal associations, and these, with other successive studies, have now been 
put together in orderly form in these highly creditable volumes. 

Professor Shannon’s work is not technical, merely of interest to stu- 
dents of military history ; it deals with topics of general interest in ways 
attractive to the lay reader. We are shown how the Union army chang. 
ed from a peace to a war basis, and are given a description of the evo- 
lution of the military policy which outlines the relations of state and 
national governments, in the solution of the various problems that arose 
in recruiting, equipping, supplying, and training the soldiers. This is 
a large and ambitious undertaking, but anyone carefully perusing the 
volumes will be bound to say that it has been successfully accomplished. 

The author’s chapters bring into review many subjects of civil and 
political importance. The state-rights principle applied to the army; 
the failure of state recruiting; feeding, and clothing the volunteer; the 
daily life of the soldier; the problems of munitions and of discipline; the 
centralization of power in army enrollment and control, — these are 
some of the topics which the first volume considers. In vivid description 
Mr. Shannon brings before us the scenes of the northern soldiers depart- 
ing for the front, in 1861, ‘‘serenaded by brass bands, presented with 
silk flags, amid applauding neighbors, inundated with speeches and 
prayers,’’ all stepping out with enthusiasm for an excursion which was 
expected to end within ninety days amid victory and glory. The re- 
turning heroes would then tell to the younger generation the story and 
adventure. Those who endured had a different story to tell at the end 
of four long years. 

The pages tell of the camp life of the common soldier; of his sleeping 
quarters in his ‘‘pup tents’’; of his frequent exposures, of his wooden 
barracks, his hard marches, his hunger, his rations of gruel and hard- 
tack and strong coffee, ‘‘salt horse’’ and pickled pork, and of his con- 
sequent foraging for better meals. As to clothing, the shoddy and 
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‘“‘Joose construction’’ were unforgivable, and in the promiscuous dis- 
tribution it often turned out that the fit was so outlandish that some 
of the shorter men in order to keep their ‘‘ pants off the ground buttoned 
the waistbands around their necks.’’ Such are the interesting and amus- 
ing touches found throughout these pages. 

The grafting scandals are brought out in the feeding and clothing 
of the soldiers. Contractors and inspectors became rich. A few con- 
tractors, within a few months, absorbed large government appropriations. 
“The contracting company had the money, the soldiers had some rags, 
and the public had its attention diverted by other scandals.’’ Such 
were the ways in which moneyed and money-making patriots helped 
to save the country.’’ War is always a despoiler of virtue, and the 
game of the crooks was sordid business. In the War Department it reach- 
ed as high as the Secretary himself, old Simon Cameron, who, as Thad- 
eus Stevens told Lincoln, was ‘‘honest enough not to steal a red hot 
stove.’’ One contractor, in an era of spending, in the summer of 1861, 
laid out $250,000 for Seotch ale, London porter, and other unnecessar- 
ies. ‘‘Even if honest, he was thoroughly incompetent, his sole qualifica- 
tion being that he was a friend of Simon Cameron.’’ Is it a wonder 
the first two years of the war were not very successful? In his dis- 
eussion of the administration of the army Professor Shannon shows us 
some of the reasons. The soldier was fighting against odds, with traitors 
at his back. 

The same kinds of evils and abuses are brought out in the dis- 
cussion of the problems of munitions. Why was it the Union was 
compelled to raise two soldiers for every soldier in the South in order 
to defeat the Confederacy? The author tells us as he reveals these 
abuses. The southern opinion carries great weight, that even with the 
superior man power of the North the ultimate victory of the Union was 
due more to the success of the blockade than to the victories of the armies. 
We may well contend that the fighting ability and courage of the Amer- 
ican was the same on either side of the civil conflict, but these volumes 
may lead us to think that there was more rottenness, and more chance 
for rottenness, on one side than on the other. 

‘If the half a million men raised in 1861 had been armed with these 
modern weapons, carefully trained in their use, and taught the art of 
shooting, so rare among soldiers, it is reasonable to suppose that by the 
spring of 1862 the Union army would have been in a position to crush the 
rebellion before the approach of another winter, to have saved from two 
to three years of additional warfare and all the complications and miser- 
ies they brought forth, and have left the South as well as the North in 
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a far better condition than they were to be in three years later, when 
the Confederacy was finally starved in submission. This is not g 
statement merely of what might have been but of what could have been 
if only a few men of vision had supplanted the time servers who were 
determining the military policy.’’ The author then follows with pages 
of well-arranged facts to sustain his position. 

The second volume follows with further consideration of the mercenary 
factor; with a presentation of the national enrollment and draft acts; 
with the concessions made by the authorities to the bourgeoisie; with 
exemptions purchased and the substitutes hired by the well-to-do and 
richer classes; with the problems of the slacker, the deserter, and the 
conscientious objector ; with the recruiting of negroes and the service of 
that race to the cause of the Union. These themes indicate some of the 
political phases of the war with which the volumes deal. The various 
controversies and contentions with reference to these matters are fully 
presented, as well as those relating to bounty brokers and bounty 
jumpers. 

The innate aversion of the American to military service is brought 
out by the description of the means taken to induce enlistment. In spite 
of every encouragement ‘‘the number who could neither be snared, in- 
veigled, nor enticed into the army when it was at its greatest strength 
was three times the total number enrolled in the army.’’ Some avoided 
service for good reasons, others for mercenary reasons. It is very clearly 
shown that the ‘‘boys of ’61’’ did not all respond from high patriotic 
motives, as represented in the spirit of the orations of Decoration Day 
and the Fourth of July. Self-interest was appealed to, and ridicule was 
brought into play. ‘‘A broom, dustpan, a feather duster for arms, a 
saucepan for a hat, and stays and knee-length hoop skirts for uniforms”’ 
were suggested for the ‘‘Stay-at-Home Light Guards.’’ There was self- 
mutilation of fingers and toes in order to avoid service in the field. Only 
invasions of the North brought to many northern patriots legs sturdy 
enough for fighting. 

Resistance to the draft and ‘‘copperhead’’ opposition to the war are 
given due consideration. Arbitrary arrests for opposition to the draft 
or for discouraging voluntary enlistments or for general opposition to 
the war are brought into view. We have quite a full and fair treatment 
of Seymour and the draft riots in New York and of political opposition 
to Lineoln’s administration and the war measures in Ohio and Indiana 
under the leadership of Vallandigham and Voorhees and other anti-war 
agitators. A good deal of interesting local history may be found here, 
properly and forcibly related to problems of national significance. In 
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the chapter on ‘‘Conscientious Objectors’’ some interesting cases are 
civen of non-militant Quakers, but, on the whole, this problem was not 
found to be of great importance. 

The style of the author is clear and forcible. The volumes are hand- 
somely printed, with a number of interesting historical illustrations. 
Copious footnote references give to the scholar and student the sources 
of all important statements. In the Appendix we find a full bibliography, 
and a list of military acts and tables of enlistments. 

On the whole, this work of Professor Shannon may fairly be said to 
add to the field of historical literature a valuable account of very im- 
portant phases of the history of the American Civil War. It is encourag- 
ing to witness the growth of a young scholar and to see him illustrate so 
admirably, as he does in these volumes, the good work of which he is 


sapable. 
— JAMES A. WoopBURN 


The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673. Edited by Francis Borgia Steck. 
The Catholic University of America Studies in American Church 
History, Vol. VI, (Quincey, Ill.: Franciscan Fathers, 1928. xvi+-334 
pp. Maps and illustrations. $3.) 

This monograph makes an important contribution to the literature 
of American colonial history. This consists in the presentation for the 
first time of ‘‘the Jolliet-Marquette expedition of 1673 in its proper his- 


torical setting’’ with adequate and convincing documentation. A sci- 
entifie study of this enterprise, in the light of all the available sources, 
coupled with a rigid subjection of the narrative, usually attributed to 
Father Marquette, to internal and external criticism, has long been de- 
sired by historians. Dr. Steck has earned their gratitude by the excellent 
fashion in which he has dealt with the knotty problems inherent in this 
task. The product of long and laborious research, his book is character- 
ized by scholarly restraint and sound judgment. By reason of its im- 
portant conclusions this work should attract wide attention, not because 
these conclusions are novel so much as that they are buttressed with the 
necessary supporting evidence. Indeed, as Dr. Steck freely admits, 
other writers, notably Professor H. E. Bolton, have expressed similar 
ideas in the past, but no one else has marshaled the indispensable array 
of documentary proof to support their views. 

Dr. Steck’s investigation results in three main findings. He con- 
cludes that ‘‘the enterprise of 1673 can not be styled ‘a discovery’ of 
the Mississippi River,’’ that ‘‘Jolliet must be considered the leader of 
the enterprise,’’ and that, ‘‘the narrative of the expedition can not be 
regarded as having been written by Marquette.’’ 
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The introductory chapter, devoted to the Northern Mystery and 
Spain’s great exploring rush prior to 1543, establishes the Spanish 
claim to the discovery of the Mississippi beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt. That this claim should need support is interesting. One would 
think that the Hispanic school of historians had settled this matter long 
ago. Dr. Steck makes ample use of their work and, in addition, has gone 
to the early maps of the river with good results. It is to be hoped that 
the clearly demonstrated truth of the view he sets forth will finally dis. 
place the popular fiction that Marquette ‘‘discovered’’ the Mississippi 
River. 

The succeeding chapters present the reader with an interpretation 
of French expansion in North America as the result of the conflict be- 
tween Church and State. This theme underlies the entire argument of 
the book. As an explanation of government policy, of changes in office, 
of western expeditions, and of rivalries, it is exceedingly useful and, 
in conjunction with other important factors, such as the Indian and con- 
trol of the all-important fur trade through him, it furnishes an essen- 
tial key to a true understanding of many events. On the other hand, 
the reviewer feels international rivalry for the possession of the conti- 
nent must be regarded as overshadowing this internal conflict between 
the representatives of the Absolute King, Louis XIV, and the officials 
of the Church, with due emphasis on the Society of Jesus. Dr. Steck 
has taken account of this in his chapters dealing with the approach to 
the Mississippi River, but finds his determining motivation in the con- 
flict of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

The actual expedition of Joliet and Father Marquette is discussed 
in great detail from all available sources. An elaborate treatment of the 
question of the nature of the enterprise (chapter iv) leads to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘. . . . the 1673 expedition was essentially an exploration 
of the Mississippi River, resulting in the discovery of the fact that it 
was identical with the Rio del Espiritu Santo and therefore emptied 
not into the Gulf of California, but into the Gulf of Mexico.’’ The 
question of the credit for the discovery of the Mississippi is definitely 
settled in favor of the earlier Spanish adventurers, and Jolliet and his 
companions are assigned ‘‘the honor of being the first to explore our 
country’s mighty waterway.”’ 

Full honor as leader of the expedition of 1673 is accorded Jolliet by 
Dr. Steck. Father Marquette’s unofficial presence in no way entitled 
him to the lion’s share of the glory of its leadership. A sober analysis 
of his réle in the first exploration of the Mississippi River coupled with 
a thorough presentation of contemporary and subsequent opinion leads 
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to the verdict that the ‘‘leader of the . . . expedition was not the priest 
and missionary, Father Marquette, but the official agent of the govern- 
ment, Louis Jolliet.”’ 

The best single contribution of the book is contained in the critical 
study of the sources. Dr. Steck, while recognizing the undoubted au- 
thenticity of Marquette’s journal of the expedition of 1673, makes out 
a clear case against the Récit, printed in Thevenot’s Recueil, as the work 
of Marquette. After a painstaking examination of the documents in 
question, of the printed texts, of existing manuscripts, of prior colla- 
tions, the interesting theory is advanced that ‘‘great probability must 
be allowed the opinion that in its present form it [the Récit] is in sub- 
stance Jolliet’s journal recast and amplified by Dablon with the aid of 
other sources which he had at his disposal.’’ This theory clears up so 
many points that have been obscure and fits the facts of the case so 
perfectly that there can be no doubt that Dr. Steck has found the true 
explanation of the origin of what has been so long regarded as Father 
Marquette’s narrative. 

The book is well printed and its argument is aided greatly by photo- 
graphic reproductions of the maps and manuscript texts which are ad- 
dueed as evidence. Its value is enhanced by a well-organized bibliography 
and a copious use of footnotes and citations. There is an index. Dr. 
Steck has produced, in brief, something new and scholarly on an old 


subject which will challenge attention and definitely and finally rele- 
gate some erroneous beliefs to the growing scrap-heap of false American 
history. 


ArtTuHuR 8S. AITON 


The Location of the Chicago Portage Route of the Seventeenth Century. 
By Robert Knight and Lucius H. Zeuch. Chicago Historical So- 
ciety’s Collection, Vol. XII. (Chicago: Chicago Historical Society, 
1928. xx-++145 pp. Illustrations and maps. $2.) 

The book is subtitled ‘‘A Paper read before the Chicago Historical 
Society, May 1, 1923, and later elaborated for publication.’’ As ‘‘ela- 
borated’’ it constitutes an admirable piece of local historical investiga- 
tion. The authors who produced it and the Society which sponsors it 
may alike take pride in their work. 

The Chicago Portage was, of course, the moving cause of the modern 
city. In the words of Justin Winsor, it was one of the five ‘‘keys of the 
continent’? — the points which controlled the transit by water from the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system to that of the Mississippi River. If 
ever in human affairs manifest destiny determined the upbuilding of 
a world metropolis, it did so in the case of Chicago. 
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Yet the moving cause of the present amazing city has received curious. 
ly little attention at the hands of historians. Commonly it has been tak. 
en for granted that Chicago, like the immortal Topsy, ‘‘just growed,” 
As recently as a decade and a half ago, the present writer, then engaged 
in perpetrating a book on early Chicago, could find in print no better 
description of the Chicago Portage than the single-paragraph sketch 
provided by Winsor in his Mississippi Basin. In the effort to remedy 
this defect, the opening chapter of the book alluded to was devoted to 
an account of the Portage. This chapter, however, deals mainly with 
the historical aspects and setting of the Portage, and only to minor de- 
gree with its physical aspects and location. It has remained for the 
present authors to supply what the reviewer then urgently sought, a 
comprehensive and satisfying exposition of the precise location of the 
portage route. 

The need for such a description has been intensified by the somewhat 
curious fact that the Portage literally destroyed itself. Jolliet, the first 
explorer, perceived the economic significance of the Portage and as 
long ago as 1673 visioned the canal at Chicago whose construction would 
permit unimpeded navigation from Niagara to the Gulf of Mexico, 
In time, the Portage created the city, and the city eliminated the Port- 
age. On April 16, 1848, when the old Illinois and Michigan Canal was 
completed, the Chicago Portage ceased to exist. Half a century later, 
the Chicago River imitated the example set for it by the Portage; from 
a river draining into Lake Michigan, it became metamorphosed into a 
canal by whose channel the waters of the lake find outlet into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Unlike the Portage, however, the river has not been forgotten; 
on the contrary it continues a powerful and ever-obtruding factor in 
the daily life of the modern city. 

There is no oceasion here to present a detailed outline of the study 
in whose production the two authors collaborated so happily. Dr. Zeuch 
is a physician and Mr. Knight an engineer; both men are familiar, there- 
fore, with scientific standards of scholarship. The skill of the engineer 
was particularly apropos for the prosecution of such a study as this. 
The book is attractively printed and bound, and is generously equipped 
with illustrations and charts wherewith to elucidate the printed text. 
To the reviewer it seems highly unlikely that any future student will 
ever feel the need of repeating this study; the authors have made a 
permanent, if modest, contribution to the historiography of Chicago. 


M. M. QuaIre 
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The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: The British Story. By Allen 
French. (Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 1928. vi4+-190 
pp. $2.50.) 

Ever since 1779, when Ethan Allen wrote his Narrative dramatically 
deseribing the eapture of Fort Ticonderoga, Americans have been thrill- 
ed by the answer which he asserted that he gave when asked by what 
authority he demanded the surrender of the fort. ‘‘In the name of the 
great Jehovah, and the Continental Congress’’ was the alleged reply. 
But now it is necessary to relegate this version to the scrap-heap of worn- 
out traditions along with the ‘‘Cherry-Tree’’ story and other myths 
which have long passed as history. 

From a search of British archives, especially the papers of General 
Gage, Mr. French has come forth with quite a different version of the 
surrender of Fort Ticonderoga. He has resurrected a report to General 
Gage written by Lieutenant Jocelyn Feltham who was at the fort at 
the time of the surrender and who was evidently mistaken by Allen 
for the commander of the fort. According to Feltham’s report, ‘‘ Mr. 
Allen told me his orders were from the province of Connecticut and that 
he must have immediate possession of the fort and all the effects of 
George the third (those were his words) ’’ (p. 44). 

Another matter on which Mr. French’s researches throw light is the 
part which Benedict Arnold played in the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. 
Because Arnold later turned traitor to the American cause every effort 
has been made to belittle the contributions which he made to promote 
the suecess of the patriots before he went over to the British side. Es- 
pecially earnest have been the attempts to show that Arnold is entitled 
to no eredit for capturing Fort Ticonderoga. The Feltham report, re- 
produced in full in Mr. French’s book, makes it clear that Arnold and 
Allen were joint commanders of the attacking force. On this point Lieu- 
tenant Feltham said, ‘‘I was informed by one Ethan Allen and one Bene- 
dict Arnold that they had a joint command. . . ”’ (p. 44). 

Not only does Mr. French reproduce the Feltham report but he sum- 
marizes the old versions of the capture of Ticonderoga and compares 
them in detail with the British version. In appendixes he gives a list 
of contemporary sources bearing on the capture of the fort and also a 
list of later books dealing with the subject. 

Mr. French has done his work thoroughly and is justified in saying 
that ‘‘the old controversy as to whether Arnold was admitted to equal 
command with Allen, should now cease’’ (pp. 67-68). There can be no 
doubt that as a result of this publication Arnold will loom up as a more 
important figure in the patriot cause than many would wish him to be. 
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But what of that? Why should not Arnold be given his just due? If 
his services on behalf of independence were of great importance before 
he turned traitor does not the traitorous act itself appear all the more 
heinous? Certainly Mr. French does not need to apologize for daring 
to present new evidence on a controversial point, even if he steps on the 
toes of those who love tradition more than the truth. 

It should be mentioned that when this book was published Mr. French 
was under the impression that the Feltham reports existed in the Gage 
Papers alone. But as the book was being issued he found that they had 
been duplicated in the Dartmouth Papers listed since 1895 in the pub- 
lications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth Report, 
Appendix, Part X, The Manuscripts of the Earl of Dartmouth, I, 313- 
14. But, as Mr. French points out in a supplementary note, American 
students have not used these duplicates in the Dartmouth Papers. Credit 
still belongs to Mr. French for presenting this new point of view in 
American history. 


Ertk McKINuey Eriksson 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress: Vol. IV: January 1 
to December 31, 1779. Edited by Edmund C. Burnett. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1928. Ixvi+ 
581 pp.) 

This, the fourth volume of the Letters of the Members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, measures up in every respect to the high standards set 
when the first volume appeared in 1921. The material in this fourth 
volume supplements the bare record of proceedings for the year 1779, 
contained in volumes XIII-XV of the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress. The value of this series of supplementary letters becomes in- 
creasingly apparent with the appearance of each successive volume. 
There was much unpublished material in the third volume of the Letters, 
but approximately three-fourths of the contents of the fourth volume 
has never been printed before. In assembling this mass of material re- 
lating to the American Revolution, Dr. Burnett has searched through 
many collections of manuscripts. Beside the Library of Congress, with 
its wealth of sources on tha Continental Congress, he has used the col- 
lections of the South Carolina Historical Society, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and other well-known libraries. 

Dr. Burnett has used much care in the selection of material that will 
give a complete picture, and has skillfully avoided a spotty or one-sided 
publication. For example, under John Jay and his successor, Samuel 
Huntington, the official President’s letter-book contains only a scanty 
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record as compared with the voluminous pages of this same source for 
most of the year 1778, when the chatty Henry Laurens was President 
of the Continental Congress. Fortunately, Dr. Burnett has been able 
to fill this rather appalling gap by a liberal use of the Laurens Papers 
in the Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society. Another 
document upon which extensive drafts have been made is the diary of 
John Fell, a member of Congress from New Jersey. As the author was 
present at practically all the important sessions, the diary, which ends 
November 30, 1779, gives a valuable running commentary upon the pro- 
ceedings of Congress for this period. Many other important manuscripts, 
which cannot be mentioned specifically in this brief review, have also 
been drawn upon to fill out the human background of the rather prosaic 
proceedings in the Journals. The picture that the Letters give of the 
Continental Congress in 1779 is one of a body in which there were many 
petty jealousies and bickerings, an impression, indeed, that is quite dif- 
ferent from the traditional heroie figures of these Fathers of their 
Country. The truth is, the Letters show that the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress were closely akin to the present-day genus of states- 
men. The wonder is that they ever achieved such results under circum- 
stances so untoward. 


Of the special subjects covered by the Letters, it is evident that the 
all-important problem in 1779 was that of finances. Much light is shed 
upon plans for foreign loans, attempts to limit the issues of paper 
money, and the futile efforts to regulate prices. Another interesting 
controversy, in 1779, arose over the bounty to be given enlisted men, 
and Washington’s determined efforts to secure half-pay for life for offi- 
cers. Still another important issue was the formulation of definite pro- 
posals for peace, a task to which Congress reluctantly turned after per- 
sistent prodding by Gerard. The debated points finally narrowed down 
to a determined stand by the New England members to maintain their 
fishing rights, while the southern delegates fought with equal persis- 
tence for free navigation of the Mississippi. Such sectional controversies 
well illustrate the general disunion in the Continental Congress in 1779, 
and one is almost inclined to agree with Henry Laurens that the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘grand council’’ was the only practical way to avoid the 
threatened chaos. But the picture has its brighter side, and there were 
signs of more businesslike procedure in the reorganization of the Treas- 
ury Board and the Marine Department. The Letters show, too, a grim 
spirit of determination to see the struggle through to the bitter end, in 
spite of the many obstacles. 


In its general make-up this volume follows the precedents already 
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set. The chronological Table of Contents (pp. xxxv-xlvii) is followed 
by a list of the members of Congress for 1779, which is arranged by 
states with brief summaries of the periods of service, and numeroys 
comments upon the varying election procedure. This list is especially 
useful in connection with the list of standing committees in the Journal 
(XV, 1445-47). Also, the many footnotes, with their cross references, 
and an extensive and usable index, are features that add greatly to the 
usefulness of these Letters. Altogether, both in its general scholarly 
standards and in the value of its contents, Dr. Burnett’s fourth volume 
continues a notable historical work which, in connection with the Journal, 
will afford a complete record of the proceedings of the Continental Con. 


. h A > eV j . 
gress during the American Revolution Bever.ey W. Bonp Jr. 


The Papers of Lord George Germain: A brief Description of the Stop- 
ford-Sackville Papers now in the William L. Clements Library. 
By Randolph G. Adams. (Ann Arbor: The William L. Clements 
Library, 1928. 46 pp. Illustrations.) 

This is a brief description of a recent accession to the monumental col- 
lection of manuscripts in the William L. Clements Library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The collection consists of the papers of Lord George 
Sackville, or Lord George Germain as he was known in the years from 
1770 to 1782. He became Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1775, 
and the bulk of the papers described herewith relate to that period. 
The collection has been kept in Drayton House, Northhamptonshire, 
since the death of Germain in 1785. A partial calendar of the papers en- 
titled The Stopford-Sackville Papers was printed in 1904 and 1910 by 
the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 

Mr. Adams has outlined in the present bulletin the substance of the 
more important groups of papers found in the collection, indicating 
the significance of each for students of the Revolutionary era of Amer- 
ican history. The first series noted is the correspondence between Ger- 
main and his father, the Duke of Dorset, which reveals the small notice 
taken in England of the interests of America during the War of the 
Austrian Succession. For the period of the Seven Years’ War there 
are letters from General Amherst written during the campaign against 
Ticonderoga. There follows a series of letters from General James Wolfe, 
among which is one describing the attack on Louisbourg. On the ad- 
ministrative side of the war letters are noted from Henry Fox, William 
Pitt, Lord Temple, Lord Mansfield, Lord Ligonier, the Duke of New- 
eastle, Lord Bute, Charles Townshend, and George Grenville. Drafts 
of letters from Germain are filed in the same series. Other items in 
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secession are the extensive correspondence between Germain and Gen- 
eral Sir John Irwin, consisting of about one hundred autograph letters, 
and a manuscript volume containing copies of the correspondence of 
Benjamin Franklin, Governor Thomas Pownall, and Rev. Samuel Cooper, 
the originals of which are in the British Museum. 

The most important part of the collection is the correspondence with 
General Burgoyne, Lord Auckland, the two Howes, General Sir Henry 
Clinton, and George Damer, afterwards Earl of Dorchester. These pa- 
pers, together with the Clinton Papers, also in the Clements Library, 
form the most complete body of materials on the military phases of the 
Revolution now in existence. Attention is called in Mr. Adams’ summary 
to the light shed on the campaign of 1777, leading to Burgoyne’s defeat. 
Notice is also called to the presence in this collection of the original 
manuscript of Colonel Henry Hamilton’s now-famous report on the 
military situation in the Northwest, which, however, has already been 
printed a number of times. We have, also, a letter-book containing Ger- 
main’s office copies of letters sent to the colonial governors in Nova 
Seotia, East Florida, West Florida, and Jamaica, and to Generals Howe 
and Clinton in North America and Vaughan in the West Indies. 

The bulletin contains some twenty pages.of facsimiles of documents 
found in the collection, and a copy of a portrait of Germain. 

CLARENCE E. Carter 


A History of Canada. By Carl Wittke. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1928. xviii+397 pp. $5.) 

The people of the United States and Canada are justly proud of their 
long record of intimate and amicable relations, but until recently they 
have paid little attention to each other’s history, although Canadians 
have naturally been forced, like the Seotch with the English, to know 
a good deal in general about their big neighbor. Circumstances com- 
pelled no such interest on the part of the United States. Paradoxically 
enough, such an interest seemed, if anything, to be discouraged by a 
common language, easy intercourse, and friendly relations, for Canada 
did not provide the difficulties in commerce and diplomacy which have 
helped to direct attention to the history and institutions of Latin Amer- 
ica. After the War, courses in Canadian history began to appear on the 
curricula of colleges and universities in the United States. Recently, 
the number has rapidly increased, and this interest in Canadian develop- 
ment, whether it be due to Canada’s growing importance in world affairs 
or to less dignified influences, such as the tourist traffic, will in all pro- 
bability continue. Professor Wittke’s book is thus worthy of more than 
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passing notice, if only because it is the first attempt to meet the need for 
a one-volume history of Canada suitable for the general reader as wel] 
as for college students. We are gratified that this pioneer work, for go 
in a sense it is, sets a high standard for others which may follow. 

Readers in the United States will be especially interested in the com. 
parisons constantly suggested between the histories of the two countries, 
From the colonial period of European mercantilistic control to the days 
of big business and western agrarian discontent, the writer has missed 
few points of similarity. In describing the ‘‘family compact’’ and the 
‘‘chateau clique’’ in Upper and Lower Canada before the Rebellion of 
1837, he might have noted that, with local variations, the same phenom. 
enon of minority rule and class privilege had appeared in the English 
colonies of the eighteenth century. Minority rule in the Canadas be- 
fore 1837 was no doubt immediately due in large part to the defects of 
the Constitutional Act, as Professor Wittke suggests; but, in a more 
important sense, it resulted from the same eighteenth-century social 
attitudes and mercantilistie policy which had been at the height of their 
influence in the Thirteen Colonies several decades earlier. 

Professor Wittke understands well the contrasts between the develop- 
ment of Canada and the United States, and these are, on the whole, more 
enlightening than the similarities. He traces carefully, down to the Im- 
perial Conference of 1926, the progress of Canada towards the posi- 
tion of a self-governing nation within the British Empire. The winning 
of responsible government, as an important chapter in this story, is 
well described, although it might be set more clearly against the back- 
ground of the collapse of the merecantilistic system in England. That 
momentous change, with its profound effects not only on economic con- 
ditions but on the attitude of those who directed affairs on both sides 
of the Atlantic, made possible the differences between British colonial 
policy in the 1760’s and in the 1840’s. 

The difficulty of reconciling the interests of French- and English-Cana- 
dians appears frequently in the narrative, but it is doubtful whether 
most readers will grasp the full significance of Canada’s racial prob- 
lem. In defense of the author, it may be said, however, that the problem 
is not well understood by Canadians themselves. The French régime 
is so important in this connection that it is regrettable that only 86 
pages are given to it out of a total of 366. This summary treatment of 
the early period is in accordance with present textbook practice, but 
one feels that it has been carried to an extreme in this case, especially 
as the first chapters are excellent so far as they go. Worthy of praise, 
too, are the chapters on economic and social development, on the re- 
lations of Canada and the United States, and on the period since Con- 
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federation. The reader is, at times, made conscious of the difficulty of 
dealing with a mass of details in the writing of recent history, but on 
the whole a readable and useful synthesis has been given of the last 
sixty years. 

The criticisms with regard to minor points are neither numerous 
nor very serious. The map of the French Empire in 1750 includes the 
Nova Scotian peninsula among the French possessions. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield was not ‘‘in the official party of Lord Durham’’ (p. 114), 
but accompanied it by private arrangement. The upper house has been 
abolished in Nova Scotia (p. 197). Corduroy roads were bad enough, 
but did they consist of ‘‘stumps laid over muddy parts of the route’’ 
(p. 75) ? The Doukhobers are the only immigrant group whose ‘‘fanati- 
eal crusades and pilgrimages’’ have given trouble. Surely it is an ex- 
aggeration to say that only in congested manufacturing centers is the 
immigrant problem causing serious concern (p. 280). ‘‘North West 
Company’’ is printed as two words; the name of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is incorrectly spelled in the editor’s Introduction; ‘‘La Vérendrye’’ is 
spelled without the accent and appears in the Index as ‘‘L. A. Veren- 
drey’’; the use of ‘‘caucused’’ as a verb (p. 300), and of ‘‘located’’ 
for ‘‘diseovered’’ (p. 5) may be questioned. | 

Professor Wittke has throughout shown impartiality, sound knowl- 
edge, and a genuine interest in his subject. His volume will undoubtedly 
be read with appreciation in Canada as well as in the United States. 

Grorce W. Brown 


Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1813. Volume III, 
Part II. Edited by William Wood. (Toronto: The Champlain So- 
ciety, 1928. 544-1061+-xi pp.). 

The present volume is the last in a series which has appeared at inter- 
vals since 1920, and brings to a close a task which the editor has carried 
forward through the years with the most painstaking attention to detail. 
Volume III, Part II, consists of no less than fifteen sections beginning 
with the journal of Captain W. H. Merritt, and including miscellaneous 
documents from the Canadian archives, dealing with a wide range of 
topics, ‘‘Canadian Regulars,’’ ‘‘Canadian Militia,’’ ‘‘ Independent 
Foreigners,’’ ‘‘Indians,’’ ‘‘Pay and Allowances,’’ ‘‘Prize Money,’’ 
‘Fuel, Food, Fatigues and Clothing,’’ ‘‘Dress and Ceremonial,’’ ‘‘ Wo- 
men and Children,’’ ‘‘ Honours,’’ ‘‘ Pensions,’’ ‘‘ Land Grants,’’ ‘‘ Prison- 
ers of War,’’ and ‘‘ Secret Service.’’ 

Merritt’s journal is the longest document in this miscellaneous col- 
lection. Although interesting enough in spots, it adds comparatively 
little to our knowledge of the war along the Canadian-American border. 
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Events following the battle of Lundy’s Lane were recorded at consider. 
able distance from the scene of action. The author was a prisoner of 
war after that date, and had to rely on second-hand information to 
complete his account. The journal contains information concerning the 
distribution of forces, data for recruiting, bounties and equipment, 
pay rolls, petulant letters asking for commissions and promotions, tri- 
butes to the ‘‘Sedentary Militia,’’ and considerable information about 
the Indian policy of the British government. We learn much about the 
division of prize money, of the soldiers’ grumbling about poor equip- 
ment, and of the deep interest manifested in army circles, even when 
the campaign was at its height, in meticulous regulations for dress uni- 
forms and ceremonial oceasions. Sir Isaac Brock, we are told, did not 
launch an offensive against the United States in 1812, because England 
considered the war a ‘‘party war,’’ and believed an offensive might 
‘‘unite the enemy.’’ A secret-service report, printed elsewhere in the 
volume, reveals that ‘‘there is what is called a Benevolent Society con- 
sisting of nearly one half the state of New York and one third of Ver- 
mont who have entered into an agreement by a secret oath, never to take 
up arms except in case of Invasion.’’ The journal notes instances of 
scalping by a captain of the United States Army, of plundering by 
Hull’s detachments around Detroit, and of numerous cases of burning 
and pillaging as retaliatory measures by both belligerents. Not the 
least interesting part of the author’s narrative is his account of the 
amusements with which prisoners-of-war in the United States whiled 
away the lonesome hours while waiting to be exchanged. 

The rest of the volume is a curious and interesting miscellany, and 
only a few examples of its rich content can be mentioned here. The 
British army established schools for the children of enlisted men in 
Canada, ‘‘to implant ... early habits of Morality, Obedience, and 
Industry,’’ and incidentally, to train non-commissioned officers. New 
rules were issued for the distribution of medals and honors during the 
war, and generals were declared ineligible unless ‘‘ personally and par- 
ticularly engaged.’’ A carefully prepared scale of pensions indicates 
that a leg or an eye was worth more if it happened to be a part of the 
anatomy of an officer, than if it belonged to a mere private. Rules for 
the treatment of prisoners specified that ‘‘No prisoner shall be struck 
with the hand, whip, stick or any other weapon whatever.’’ In spite of 
detailed agreements, charges of mistreatment of prisoners and hostages 
were made on both sides of the line. Various propositions emanating 
from Downing Street also are reprinted in this volume, promising land 
grants to discharged soldiers and encouraging Britishers to come to 
Canada, the British government furnishing rations and implements to 
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prospective settlers along the United States frontier, as well as free 
passage across the Atlantic on troop transports. 

The above must suffice as samples of the many interesting details 
about life in the inner circles of the army in Canada during this ‘‘spraw- 
ling and sporadic war.’’ They give for the most part an insight into 
the less romantic and less spectacular phases of war. The editor, as in 
earlier volumes, has reproduced the documents with punctilious regard 
for the original capitalization, punctuation, and spelling. The proof- 
reading has been carefully executed, and the general appearance of the 
volume conforms to the high standards to be expected from the publi- 
cations of the Champlain Society. The Index, covering previously 
issued volumes also, fills over two hundred pages, and is unusually com- 
plete, although it does not contain, ‘‘all the information generally given 


. _ oF ; i i 
in footnotes,’’ as the editor promised in Volume I. Cane, Weeven 


History of Alabama and Her People. By Albert Burton Moore. (New 
York: The American Historical Society, Inc., 1927. Vol. I, liv+ 
995 pp.; Vol. II, 781 pp.; Vol. III, 776 pp. Llustrations.) 

Commonly the histories of the various states published on the plan 
used in the present work result in the waste of much time by hack- 
writers and the further waste of much money by those people who buy 
such histories. Two volumes are generally given to the history of the 
state and two or three volumes are made up of the biographies of citi- 
zens of the state, living and dead — but mostly living, for it is among 
these living citizens whose biographies are included that the work finds 
its most ready sale. No one can be blamed much for not reading in 
such histories anything more than the personal biography, which is gen- 
erally an autobiography. 

It is a genuine pleasure to be able to note at the outset that this 
history of Alabama, apart from the inevitable volumes of biographies, 
is a striking exception to the general rule followed by such historical 
works. It is of the first importance that a trained historian has done 
the writing and that he has brought into play the canons of good his- 
torical research and a skill in synthesizing which makes the book a 
pleasure to read. Professor Moore is not unknown to those who read 
and write history; his volume on Conscription and Conflict in the Con- 
federacy gave him a fitting introduction. 

In some respects Professor Moore has followed the conventional treat- 
ment in his history. He has started out with the topography of the state, 
has properly displayed his red men with their well-known character- 
isties, and has, by the time he has finished the third chapter, waved 
five flags over his subjects. He brings in the American pioneers next, 
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and in the fifth chapter he has made Alabama a state. So far he has 
used up only about a seventh of his space. It requires ten more chap. 
ters to reach the Civil War. During this middle period Professor Moor 
goes into the multifarious happenings and developments that any well. 
rounded people must pass through and that any historians claiming to 
be modern must take up — social, political, religious, educational, eeo. 
nomic, and so on. Much of what he writes on such subjects as slavery, 
plantation times, and backwoods times is general and therefore appli- 
cable to the Lower South as well as to Alabama. The Civil War and the 
Reconstruction period are treated in the next six chapters, and through 
the remaining twelve chapters the story is brought down to the present. 
More than one-third of the volume is devoted to the recent history of 
the state. 

The part sectionalism played within the state throughout its history 
is clearly brought out. It was the northern part of the state against the 
southern, and at no time was this cleavage more clearly evident than 
during the Civil War. In the hilly part and in the Tennessee Valley 
the forces of unionism were strong, and when the time came for Ala- 
bama to secede these forces made themselves felt. Yet, when the war 
was over, it was these same white counties which finally saved the state 
for white civilization. The fighting in the state is not deseribed in any 
great detail, but a graphic account of the devastations that were meted 
out leaves the impression that General Sherman and other Federal! com- 
manders had learned well in Alabama all of the most refined methods 
of destruction which were later to be practiced in Georgia. 

Although this work is very readable, it shows some signs of haste both 
in composition and proof-reading. Zachariah Cox is spelled with a fina! 
é on page 87, but simply ‘‘Cox’’ on page 103 and in the Index; in the 
same line on page 127 we have ‘‘Clark’’ and ‘‘Clarke’’ both referring 
to the same county; on page 344 the possessive form of Athens is im- 
properly made; and on page 532 a picture of Emma Sansom appears 
although Ella Sansom is the person discussed on that page. But in the 
light of the general excellence of this work it would indeed be ungenerous 
to hold up and magnify these minor imperfections. 

Professor Moore has made his biggest contribution in putting together 
a readable history of Alabama. His interpretations are clear and mod- 
ern. He has not for the most part gone back to the original documents, 
but has leaned rather heavily on the best secondary works. There is 
little evidence that he has made use of the newspapers. Footnote cita- 
tions are few. For the general reader there is no loss in this method, 
but for those who would dig deeper there will be felt a distinct want. 
The sources of numerous quotations are not given. At the end of each 
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chapter, however, a short bibliography is given of the material available 
to the public. 

The work contains numerous illustrations generally clear and well- 
done, the printing is satisfactory, and the volumes are attractively 
bound. There is an index, but no general bibliography. 

E. M. CouuTer 











Lincoln: Emancipator of the Nation. By Frederick Trevor Hill. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1928. xviii+285 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.) 

This book was written by a lawyer, presumably for the general public. 
The author claims it was published in order to further ‘‘a proper un- 
derstanding of Lincoln as a national heritage; and, second, to clarify 
his misunderstood part in extinguishing slavery in the United States.’’ 
The early boyhood of Lincoln, his rise to national prominence, his work 
as a war President and his part in abolishing slavery are traced; and 
an attempt is made to evaluate his achievements. The narrative is based 
upon ‘‘Lincoln’s own writings, original research, official documents, 
and other authoritative information.’’ 

The main theme of the work is an exposition of Lincoln’s views 
on slavery. This is fairly well explained although there is little attempt 
to analyze Lincoln’s reasons for his various actions. The Emancipation 
Proclamation is set forth as a war measure; and its effectiveness in abo- 
lishing the institution of slavery is described. But the possible effect 
of the Emancipation Proclamation upon relations with European pow- 
ers is not discussed nor is there an adequate portrayal of the reasons 
which caused Lincoln to delay in issuing it. 

All of the chapters are very brief, ranging from three to eight pages; 
and the Bibliography is weak. The style is clear and readable. There 
is no attempt made to discuss in detail any particular topic. Further- 
more, the book, while exploding some myths concerning Lincoln, still 
repeats some that Senator Beveridge in his monumental work shows 
have no real basis in fact. Lincoln’s trip to New Orleans and his deter- 
mination to crush slavery are given partial sanction; the assertion is 
made that Lincoln was never prominent in Whig councils although Sena- 
tor Beveridge clearly proves the contrary; and there is no attempt to 
explain the political strategy of Lincoln at any time in his career. 
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The Confederate Privateers. By William Morrison Robinson Jr. (New 
rs Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. xvi+372 pp. Illustrations. 
$4.) 
This is an unusual and an admirable book. It covers a practically vir. 
gin field, and is written almost exclusively from primary materials. 
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The most important of these are the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies, and the newspapers published in the principal 
port cities of the Confederacy; but the author has gone into many ont. 
of-the-way places to find information. It is evident that the work is the 
result of intensive and long-continued study. A treatise of this nature 
is often tedious with the detail of laborious scholarship, but such is not 
the case in this instance. The subject is, in fact, one which might sug- 
gest a romantic treatment, yet this temptation also has been avoided. 
The author’s imagination has been allowed to illuminate rather than 
color the facts, and the result is a scholarly, yet thoroughly interesting 
book. 

The title does not do full justice to the subject, for the work covers a 
wider field than is indicated on the face of it. In addition to a discus. 
sion of the policy of the Confederate government in regard to privateer- 
ing, and an account of the adventures of Confederate privateers, there 
are chapters on several other forms of privately initiated warfare waged 
against Federal shipping. Among these are the raids made by guerrilla 
bands upon river craft, and eaptures of Federal vessels by Confeder- 
ates disguised as passengers, such operations being conducted, as a rule, 
by officers who held temporary commissions in the Confederate navy. 
The legal status of these practices is discussed succinctly. 

In such a work one might expect a controversial tone, but he does 
not find it. The point of view is frankly southern. The author takes 
obvious delight in Confederate victories, but he is capable also of de- 
tachment. He does not sidestep the failures of the South, or fail to 
give credit to ‘‘the enemy.’’ 

The question of slavery has so pervaded the historical atmosphere 
of the Civil War, or ‘‘the War of Secession,’’ as the author puts it, that 
it is pleasant to read a book in this field which has almost nothing to do 
with it. Largely because of this one factor, the cause of the Confederacy 
has been almost universally read out of court by its opponents and 
apologized for by its scholarly friends. The ‘‘Lost Cause’’ may have 
been ever so dear to the hearts of those who bled for it, but their valor 
is hardly a glorious tradition with their descendants of the second 
generation. This is largely because of slavery. It has not been thus in 
Seotland or in Ireland or among Anglo-Saxons elsewhere in the world 
who have fought for freedom and failed. 

Through the pages of this book one sees the conflict in a light which 
the issue of slavery does not color. To the author the attack on Fort 
Sumter was a defensive measure to free the soil of South Carolina from 
a foreign invader; the South was trying to maintain the Constitution 
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as it was understood in 1789, while the North was attempting to put 
upon it a new interpretation and thereby make the Union what it has 
since become. ‘‘Anomalously,’’ the author says, ‘‘the revolutionists 
fought under the guise of established government and the conservatives 
under the stigma of insurgency.’’ One sees through the pages of the 
book the ‘‘rebel’’ Davis who sent these ‘‘pirates’’ upon the sea, paying 
more scrupulous regard to the legal technicalities involved than did the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln. 

This study shows how much depends upon the point of view of an 
author whose work is distinguished by scholarship and whose treatment 
is as detached as history ought to be. He undertakes to present only one 
side of the picture, but it is refreshing to find it presented frankly and 
without apology. There has been too little written on the Civil War 


from this point of view. Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


Personal Recollections of the Ciwil War. By John Gibbon. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. viii+426 pp. Frontispiece. $5.) 

John Gibbon, a West Point cadet from North Carolina, graduated in 
time for service at the end of the Mexican War, and was an artillery 
captain at Camp Floyd, Utah, when the Pony Express brought news 
of the firing on Fort Sumter and the garrison was ordered east. He re- 


mained in the Union army while his three brothers served the Confed- 
eracy. He fought in most of the battles of the Army of the Potomac, 
commanded a division of Hancock’s corps at Gettysburg, where he was 
wounded while his men bore the brunt of Pickett’s charge, and was 
again in aetive service during the campaign of the Wilderness. At the 
end of the war he was a major general of volunteers, second in command 
of the Army of the James. He was present at Appomattox and was one 
of the three officers designated by Grant to carry out the stipulations 
of Lee’s surrender. He then experienced what he described as his most 
impressive change in rank — from major general to captain — and in 
due time became a brigadier general in the regular army. As to the 
character of the man, the eulogistiec Introduction by Brigadier General 
C. A. Woodruff describes him as ‘‘a soldier, strict but kind and abso- 
lutely just; sturdy in conflict, wise in council, loyal to every obligation 
and an intelligent observer’’ (p. iv). His book contains nothing to belie 
this deseription. 

The manuscript appears to have been completed in 1885. The author 
modestly disclaims having written anything more than his memories of 
what he heard and saw in the Civil War (p. vii), but his book is more 
than a series of random reminiscences. It gives a detailed account of 
his experiences and of the operations of his troops, much of it giving 
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the impression of a day-to-day diary. Occasionally he mentions a diary 
or notes taken at the time, and he quotes extensively from his own eon. 
temporary letters, but he usually does not indicate just what parts of 
the story are based upon these materials or to whom the letters were 
written. 

Gibbon’s comments on men and events are those of a competent mili- 
tary observer trained in the regular army. He describes the difficulty 
of improvising an army. Although a strict disciplinarian, he was quick 
to recognize a partial substitute for discipline. He has much to say 
about the election of unfit volunteer officers and political appointments 
to the army, remarking that if, early in the war, he had been ‘‘an auto- 
erat with full powers to degrade a captain to the ranks and replace him 
with a private’’ his command would have been vastly improved (pp. 30- 
31). He had the professional soldier’s objections to interference with 
the commanders in the field by the authorities in Washington, and to the 
tendency to rate generals according to their political opinions rather 
than their military ability. 

Impressions made by commanding generals upon discriminating sub- 
ordinates are not without value, and Gibbon records his estimates. He 
had confidence in McClellan’s ability, praises his strategy, and attributes 
his failures largely to interference by the Administration. He thinks 
that Burnside, although a man of great energy and enthusiasm, trusted 
more to chance than to careful planning and preparation. He had rea- 
son to believe that Hooker, with all his bravery, his jaunty personality, 
and his improvements in the condition of the army, was an intriguer who 
‘sacrificed his soldierly principles whenever such sacrifice could gain 
him political influence to further his own ends’’ (p. 107). Gibbon ad- 
mired and trusted Meade, and resented the attempts to discredit him 
after Gettysburg, suspecting that Hooker’s ambition to regain command 
was at the bottom of them. There are pictures of Grant, but no com- 
plete estimate. The greater part is devoted to Gibbon’s unforunate . 
quarrel with General Hancock, beginning during the Battle of the 
Wilderness when both men’s nerves were frayed by continous cam- 
paigning. Hancock later reported that Gibbon had failed to execute an 
order. Gibbon insisted that he had never received it, and considerd the 
report an unjust reflection upon his military reputation. 

There are some interesting pictures of conditions in Virginia after 
the war — the restlessness of the negroes, the refusal of southern women 
to accept a Union officer invited to their home by the men of the family, 
and the like. A concluding chapter makes some suggestions, written 
in 1885, for improving the service in ease of another war, which now 


sound curiously out of date. Nensce t. Sele 
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The War Department, 1861: A Study in Mobilization and Administra- 
tion. By A. Howard Meneely. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1928. 400 pp. Frontispiece. $6.) 

The responsibility for the inadequacy of our military organization 
in April, 1861, is frequently charged to the weakness of President Bu- 
chanan or the treachery of Secretary Floyd. The author explains 
it as a product of the anti-militaristic tradition established under Jeffer- 
son. One might even trace it farther back to the Anglo-Saxon antipathy 
to standing armies as the instruments of tyrants. 

Congress, more than any other agency of government, was respon- 
sible for the inadequacies of our military department. Floyd’s posi- 
tion is far from clear-cut. His sympathies were with the South, but, 
until very late, he opposed seecession. He expected the southern oppor- 
tunity to come through the failure of the Lincoln administration. Holt’s 
work in the Department of War is highly commended. For purposes 
of efficiency his retention would have been a distinct gain to the service. 

There seem to have been three considerations which induced Lincoln 
to appoint Cameron Secretary of War. (1) ‘‘Cameron was more amply 
recommended for a Cabinet post than any other man’’ (p. 69). (2) 
David Davis in behalf of Lincoln had probably promised a Cabinet seat 
to Cameron’s supporters. (3) The powerful intervention of Seward and 
Weed to obtain Cameron as a counter-weight in the Cabinet against 
Chase may have been decisive. It is to be noted that these considerations 
were purely political, and not one of them was related to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate for the post. 

A sketch of Cameron’s career up to 1861 shows that he was distin- 
guished neither for business honesty nor for political consistency. His 
political leadership in Pennsylvania was held by a shifty and astute 
manipulation of political organizations. The War Department was one 
of the major rewards which must be used to pay the party’s debts. 

Secretary Cameron had little part and apparently no great interest in 
the formulation of a policy toward the southern posts. When action 
was demanded there were conflicting orders from the Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Navy. Even the President’s signature played a 
role in adding to the irregularities. There was need of a real adminis- 
trative head who could see clearly and act vigorously. Cameron was too 
much oeceupied with political jobbery to seize the helm and steer a 
course. To add to the confusion, the President and the Secretary of 
State were constantly acting, without informing Cameron, upon matters 
that were clearly within the domain of the Department of War. 

No one in responsible position seemed either to appreciate the import- 
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ance of standardizing equipment and supplies or the centralizing of the 
army organization, drill, and maneuver to make the army a fighting 
unit. Only through the chastening of defeats were the indispensable les. 
sons to be learned. 

The Radicals in Congress under the leadership of Senator Trumbull 
forced the Administration into action upon the field. The defeat at Bull 
Run brought the government to a sense of the inadequacy of the man- 
agement of the military arm, but it could not make a war administrator 
of Cameron. Politics continued to play an important part in the war 
administration. Despite the efforts of able and honest subordinates, the 
services of supply and transportation were never systematized. Economy 
was ever advocated but never practiced. Probably the purchase of cay- 
alry and artillery offered the most fertile field for graft. 

The protective idea delayed and in a measure prevented the purchase 
of arms in Europe. After Sanford, Minister to Belgium, had convinced 
the series of diplomats and secretaries of the immense importance of 
buying up European military arms and equipment to prevent their 
being sent through the blockade to the Confederacy, Union credit arrived 
too late to effect this purpose. 

Seward’s interference in the department weakened the intimacy of 
the secretaries. Cameron was supported by Chase rather than by Seward 
as the months passed. This may in part explain Cameron’s shift to the 
radical wing of the party. His advanced position on emancipation irri- 
tated Lincoln more than any deficiencies in his departmental work. 
The author seems to have exhausted the evidence relative to the removal 
of Cameron and the appointment of Stanton. Despite the positive asser- 
tions of Chase, the author assigns the leading role in this scene to Seward. 

Although a large part of the material in this volume is not novel, the 
segregation and arrangement of the evidence drives home certain hither- 
to unemphasized features of the Lincoln administration. Without a 
single condemnatory phrase the book inevitably raises the question — 
has not devotion to the great President silenced just criticism of what 
was undoubtedly an inefficient and corrupt administration of the War 
Department? Nor can the criticism end with the War Department. 
The over-lapping, interfering, and clashing of departments cannot be 
called the work of a Cabinet; it degenerated into the rivalries of un- 
subordinated administrative heads. There are defenses for the Admin- 
istration but these are no part of the subject, and the picture as here 
developed is clear. 

The problems arising within the army as a result of the resignation 
of commissions following secession are inadequately treated. 
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The work as a whole is well done, abundantly documented, and set 
forth in an attractive style. It is hoped that the author will be able to 
complete his subject for the entire war period. 






JaMEs L. SELLERS 









Lincoln the Hoosier. By Charles Garrett Vannest. (Chicago: Eden 
Publishing House, 1928. xiii+-258 pp. Illustrations. $2.) 

This little volume is the result of one of those historical ‘‘urges’’ that 
spring eternally. Ten years ago, when Indiana was entering upon an 
era of historical awakening, historically minded people living in the 
eight ‘‘pocket counties’’ of southwestern Indiana, organized a regional 
historical society. This was nothing new; local historical societies spring 
up everywhere. But the leaders of this particular society were differ- 
ent; in that, they set up just one chief objective. They launched ‘‘The 
Lincoln Inquiry.’’ Their first president, Judge John E. Iglehart, him- 
self one of the distinguished local historians, announced this as their 
chief program. And, due to his enthusiasm and his eternal insistence 
that this be made their chief object of study, the Society has brought 
forth a mass of new material. It all bears directly upon Lincoln’s boy- 
hood life in southern Indiana. 

From the material thus discovered, Mr.. Vannest gathers most of the 
data for his new book. He begins his study with a chapter on ‘‘Lin- 
coln’s Paternal Ancestry,’’ and closes with ‘‘The Lincolns Move to III- 
inois,’? — sixteen chapters in all. The first four contain nothing new, 
but in the fifth the reader is introduced to the real thesis of his work, — 
Lincoln’s true social and cultural environment in southern Indiana. Here 
Mr. Vannest draws upon Judge Iglehart’s studies in picturing the 
three classes of pioneers that lived in this section. Chapters vii, viii, 
and ix, deal with Linecoln’s education; the books he read; and his intel- 
lectual environment. Here, the author distinguishes between what he 
calls ‘‘edueation’’ and ‘‘schooling.’’ As to the latter, he declares that 
Lincoln had about one year of it, at different times, under at least three 
different teachers; ‘‘but as for education, his whole life was spent in 
acquiring it’’ (p. 65). According to Vannest, Lincoln knew how to use 
his leisure, for he formed the habit of taking a book to the field, and 
spent his spare moments in reading it. Lincoln is pictured as the most 
inquisitive lad in all history. Preachers, travelers, politicians, and others 
who passed along the road were always sought after by Lincoln. All 
kinds of questions were directed to them. William Jones’s store in 
Jonesboro, Indiana, and John Baldwin’s blacksmith shop in Gentry- 
ville, were the chief gathering places on rainy days and Saturday after- 
noons. Here Lincoln could always be found, taking a leading part in 
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the discussions. His favorite study, we learn from Mr. Vannest was 
history. But it is a little far-fetched to coin one’s own definition of his. 
tory, and then try to make it fit in with Lincoln’s views (p. 76). 

Most of Lincoln’s biographers have left us with the impression that 
he sprang full-grown an educated person. They have not stressed sufii- 
ciently his tedious and prolonged training, nor his boyhood equipment, 
The author does well to stress this point in detail. He lists six books, 
which he feels sure Lincoln read (here we wish he had given more con- 
vincing evidence), and then adds nineteen others, which he says Lin- 
coln read while living in Indiana. He ‘‘is satisfied that this list does 
not include all the books read by Lincoln.’’ ‘‘ We have his [Lincoln’s} 
own word for it that he read all the books that he could get hold of 
within a radius of fifty miles’’ (p. 83). But Mr. Vannest. gives no au- 
thority for this statement. He does well, however, to set forth in detail 
the library facilities that were available. That Lincoln did call upon 
all his neighbors for miles around and borrow their books, is attested 
by several of his biographers. But Mr. Vannest is the first to emphasize 
the liberal education that Lincoln derived from those books. One gathers 
the impression that Lincoln had an obsession for getting his hands on 
every book in the neighborhood, and then devouring it. Then too, there 
were a half dozen or more newspapers circulating in the vicinity of 
Lincoln’s home. The Vincennes Western Sun; the New Harmony Ga- 
zette, and Disseminator, the Evansville Gazette, the Louisville Journal, 
and the Terre Haute Register, all had subscribers in this community. 
And Lincoln was continually requesting issues of these papers. It is 
the author’s opinion that Lincoln read more books in Indiana than he 
read in Illinois, after moving into that state. 

The chapter on ‘‘Linecoln’s Intellectual Environment,’’ is probably 
the best in the book. Instead of Lincoln growing up in a community 
characterized by crudity, boorishness, and illiteracy, he was, on the 
contrary, reared in the very midst of one of the most cultured, aristo- 
cratic, and progressive communities in the entire Middle West. Consid- 
erable evidence is put forth to substantiate this point. Here, for example, 
to mention only a few, were found men like Judge John Pitcher of Rock- 
port, Ind., one of the greatest trial lawyers of his day who possessed 
one of the best libraries in the Middle West. Lincoln borrowed his law 
books freely, and in all probabilty read law in his office. There was 
John A. Breckenridge of Boonville, another outstanding lawyer, into 
whose library Lincoln often went. Twenty miles from Lincoln’s home 
lived Ratliff Boone, congressman from southwestern Indiana for twelve 
years. He and Thomas Lincoln had known each other in Kentucky. 
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Boone moved to Indiana in 1809, the year young Lincoln was born. 
He was one of southern Indiana’s best-known public men, and it is only 
reasonable to assume that Lincoln frequently came into contact with 
him, and learned much from him. Then too, the well-known British 
settlement, founded in 1817, by Saunders Hornbrook Jr., was only a 
few miles from the Lincoln home. To this settlement a few years later 
came English, Irish, and Scotch-Irish immigrants. These British settlers 
possessed many books of English prose and poetry. In 1822 (Lincoln 
was now 13 years old) these pioneers began to hold meetings each Satur- 
day night at Mr. Hornbrook’s home for the purpose of reading and 
discussing papers on agriculture and kindred subjects. Did Lincoln at- 
tend them? The author thinks so. Then there was the Robert Owen 
settlement at New Harmony, an educational and scientific Mecca, dur- 
ing the 1820’s. Owen and his ‘‘ Boatload of Knowledge’’ went down the 
Ohio River in 1826, at the very time Lincoln was running a ferry across 
the river at the mouth of Anderson Creek. Is it not likely that he learned 
about this movement? That Lincoln did know all about it, is the opin- 
ion of Vannest, drawn from a statement of Dennis Hanks, quoted in 
Eleanor Atkinson’s Boyhood of Lincoln. Mr. Vannest promises us 
more on this, when he states that he is now at work on another volume, 
The Education of Abraham Lincoln in Indiana. In this, he expects to 
prove that Lincoln not only knew of the Owen settlement, but that he 
actually read the books in their library and became acquainted with 
the great men, (p. 122). If he proves this (a thing which he has not 
done in this volume), much of the mystery of Abraham Lincoln’s edu- 
cation will have been solved. 

In dealing with Lineoln’s early views on the slavery question, the 
author labors hard to prove that Lincoln from his earlier years was 
cyposed to slavery. Long before he left Indiana, he had made up his 
mind to oppose it. He thinks ‘‘the teachings of his father, his mother, 
his step-mother, Jesse Head, the Bible, Judge Pitcher, Robert Owen, 
the abolition literature, and the contact with the great and good men 
of the English settlement [Saundersville] had left a deep impress upon 
his mind’’ (p. 145). One wishes, however, that Mr. Vannest had produced 
some new, original evidence. No historian will accept such statements 
as “‘we have every reason to believe’’ (p. 140) ; ‘‘we have not the slight- 
est doubt’’ (p. 141); ‘‘we feel sure’’ (p. 141); ‘‘we may feel sure’’ 
(p. 142) ; ‘‘the writer is convinced’’ (p. 145); and other unsupported 
conclusions. Everyone knows that Lincoln’s whole later life was de- 
voted to the extermination of slavery, but one still looks in vain for 
documentary evidence to support the statement that ‘‘Lincoln’s mind 
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was made up on the slavery question both as to its moral and constity. 
tional aspects before he left Indiana’’ (p. 145). 

In discussing Lincoln’s ‘‘ Vocations and Avocations,’’ the author 
draws upon the stories and incidents related by earlier Lincoln writers, 
Most of these have been supplied by the Rev. J. Edward Murr, in his 
series of articles, ‘‘Lincoln in Indiana,’’ Indiana Magazine of History, 
Vols. XIII-XIV. The usual stories of Lincoln’s prowess as a youth are 
related. Vannest thinks he was the strongest man in southern Indiana. 
but here he should read ‘‘Washington County Giants,’’ by Harvey 
Morris, in Indiana Historical Society, Publications, Vol. VII. Lincoln 
was a good axeman, a carpenter, a cabinet-maker, a ferryman, a butcher, 
a farm laborer, a storekeeper, and if we are to believe the incidents re. 
corded, he was a model youth. Here Lincoln is completely freed from the 
charge of laziness. The author, quite satisfactorily, reconciles Lincoln’s in- 
terest in study, reading, and conversation with his elders, and his apti- 
tude toward labor. A youth cannot be accused of laziness when he 
spends his time in ‘‘reading, studying, thinking and pondering, .... 
during his fourteen years of life in Indiana, from the ages of seven to 
twenty-one, we do not doubt that Lincoln did more physical work than 
any other boy of his neighborhood’’ (p. 156). Lincoln also gained the 
reputation of a ‘‘story-teller’’ in Indiana. There in Spencer County, 
particularly at Baldwin’s blacksmith shop, Jones’s grocery store, and 
in his own eabin home, Lincoln aequired this habit. 

This little volume, with all its defects, will cause future Lincoln bio- 
graphers to consider carefully these fourteen years of his life, spent in 
southern Indiana. They cannot dismiss with a few paragraphs those 
years, nor the background out of which Lincoln the youth emerged into 
Lincoln the man. 

If one looks for them, he can find many defects in this work. The au- 
thor repeatedly relates stories and incidents without giving his author- 
ity. Illustrations: he recites a supposedly verbatim conversation (pp. 
88-90) between Lincoln and Senator Henderson of Missouri, about the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but gives no reference; he quotes verba- 
tim paragraphs from Lincoln’s speeches in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia (pp. 96-97), without reference to the sources; he cites a cir- 
cular on universal education (pp. 124-25) that Lincoln is supposed to 
have issued in 1832 (in Illinois by the way), and quotes from it, but 
gives no reference to his authority; he thinks Lincoln knew of the free- 
dom papers of Edward Coles (pp. 140-41), concerning the freeing of 
his slaves, and quotes from the preamble, but fails to tell us where these 
papers can be found; he quotes Lincoln’s statements advocating wo- 
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man suffrage in Illinois, stating that he was perhaps influenced by 
Robert Owen and Frances( not Fannie) Wright (p. 194), but omits 
dates and references entirely. The proof-reading also needs careful 
checking. Some of the inexcusable errors are: ‘‘your’’ for ‘‘you’’ (p. 
38); ‘‘sechoolhuse’’ for ‘‘schoolhouse’’ (p. 56) ; ‘‘established’’ for ‘‘es- 
tablish’’ (p. 111); ‘‘Sotch’’ for ‘‘Seotch’’ (p. 111); ‘‘on’’ day, for 
‘‘one’’? day (p.172); ‘‘trtuh’’ for ‘‘truth’’ (p. 196); Frederick ‘‘J.’’ 
Turner, not Frederick ‘‘G.’’ (pp. 242, 247, 248, 254) ; and ‘‘i’’ in Cal- 
yinistic, not an ‘‘a’’ (p. 203). And no member of the American His- 
torical Association should ever refer to it as the American ‘‘ History’’ 
Association. (p. 248). 

Of the Appendix, (pp. 211-36,) the most valuable material relates to 
a series of sketches on ‘‘Lincoln’s Neighbors in Southern Indiana.”’ 
An extensive bibliography and an index are included. 

JouHn W. OLIVER 


Hlistory of Kansas State and People. By William E. Connelley. (New 
York: The American Historical Society, Inc., 1928. Vols. I, I, 111, 
IV, and V, xlviii+2592 pp. Illustrations and maps. $37.50) 

This History of Kansas by the man who for many years has been secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Historical Society is a note-worthy addition 
to the histories of the various commonwealths of the nation. It is not a 
conventional treatment of a conventional subject by a conventional au- 
thor — anyone who knows anything of Kansas history and of Mr. Con- 
nelley would know that such a work as this would be ‘‘different.’’ The 
author does not claim, indeed, that this is the final word on his subject, 
but that it is merely the outline ‘‘from which the future historians 
may write the extended and unabridged history of Kansas.”’ 

It might surprise some readers that a comparatively young western 
state, admitted to the Union less than seventy years ago, could summon 
enough ‘‘history’’ to fill five large volumes. The surprise would dis- 
appear when it is told that the last three volumes are entirely biographi- 
cal, leaving only the first two volumes as the history. The student of 
history would divide these two volumes into four parts as follows: 
First, about three hundred pages devoted to a discussion of the Indians 
of the Great Plains, the explorations by the Spanish and the French, 
the purchase and various explorations of Louisiana, the commerce of 
the Santa Fé and Oregon trails, and the growing importance of the 
territorial problem in the middle of the nineteenth century; Second, 
another three hundred pages dealing with the few years from the pas- 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill to the admission of Kansas, January 
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29, 1861; Third, about two hundred pages covering the development 
of Kansas from 1861 to the present time; and Fourth, approximately 
four hundred pages discussing special phases of life and development 
in Kansas, such as military history, prohibition, agriculture, banking, 
manufactures, churches, and education. From this brief statement of 
the contents of these two volumes, it will be seen at once that the author 
has paid most attention to the years of bitter struggle following the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. This is the part which holds the 
closest attention of the reader, and to which the student will turn in 
years to come for Mr. Connelley’s opinions and conclusions; this is the 
part, also, which is the most valuable for the amount of original mater. 
ial which it contains. 

One thing which will attract the attention of the reader is the style 
of the author’s English; at times it is animated and vigorous while at 
other times there is a certain incoherence and lack of clarity, due no 
doubt to the author’s unusual knowledge of his subject but lack of 
appreciation that his reader has not an equal knowledge. The short 
chapter on Charles Robinson (chap. xxiv) is one of the best in the entire 
work, an excellent summary of the character and influence of the man 
who became the first state governor of Kansas. James H. Lane is given 
the credit, however, for making Kansas a free state(p. 408) ; the evi- 
dence is so full on this point that one cannot question Mr. Connelley’s 
conclusion. 

One cannot think of the territorial period of Kansas without think- 
ing of John Brown. The author of this latest work constantly praises 
and defends Brown, and declares that the fame of that terrible aven- 
ger ‘‘has constantly increased and will continue to do so.’’ The basis 
of the controversial writing on John Brown is said to date from 1879, 
when Charles Robinson employed a newspaper editor to attack the mem- 
ory of Brown on the theory that if Brown and Lane could be wiped 
out of the picture, only Robinson and Thayer would be left as the 
makers of Kansas. Mr. Connelley’s belief that ‘‘assisted immigration”’ 
into Kansas was of little importance except to stir up strife is probably 
correct, though it differs from the traditional view of textbook writers. 
Indisputable evidence is given that this kind of immigration amounted 
to very little in point of numbers, but that the organization effected in 
Massachusetts inflamed the entire South and prevented the issue from 
being settled peaceably at the polls by genuine settlers in Kansas. 

The author is not so sure of himself in his references to historical 
questions outside of his immediate subject, Kansas. In his statement 
of the attitude of the British government toward the United States 
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down to the close of the Civil War, he says it was always ‘‘reprehen- 
sible’ (p. 57). That is certainly over-stated; some of the difficulties 
between the United States and England were due as much to American 
egotism and provincialism as to any characteristic of British diplomacy. 
On page 61 it is stated that John Quincy Adams ‘‘abandoned Texas in 
1819.’’ It would be more nearly correct to say that President Monroe 
and his Cabinet abandoned Texas, for it is well known that Adams 
was opposed to that feature of the Treaty of 1819. The statement on 
page 271 that Mexican territory was ‘‘acquired in the interest of 
slavery’’ perpetuates the old mistaken tradition that southwestern expan- 
sion and the Mexican War were the result of a conspiracy of the ‘‘slav- 
ocracy.”’ 

The reader of this latest History of Kansas is glad to note the good 
type, the fine quality of paper, the attractive binding, the Table of Con- 
tents, and the complete forty-five-page Index. There are many refer- 
ences and footnotes, though in this particular the work might have been 
more complete; quite frequently the exact authority for long quota- 
tions is not given. The proofreading, also, should have been more care- 
fully done. 

In his Preface the author declares that his mission and aims are to 
tell the truth fearlessly and to serve justice — high standards indeed. 
The diffieulty of course is to know just what the truth is, particularly 
in writing of the shadowy period of the Great Plains in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, or in writing of the passionate 
disputes involved in the question as to whether Kansas was to be a free 
or a Slave state; when neighbors are murdering each other, truth and 
justice are rather elusive qualities. Mr. Connelley has fearlessly stated 
what he believes to be the truth about those bloody years, but it is a 
fact that he is writing from the point of view of the northern or the 
anti-slavery settler, and one at least wonders whether he has given full 
justice to the other side. F. F. STepuens 
The March of the Mormon Battalion from Council Bluffs to California, 

Taken from the Journal of Henry Standage. By Frank Alfred 
Golder in collaboration with Thomas A. Bailey and J. Lyman 
Smith. (New York: The Century Company, 1928. xili+295 pp. 
Illustrations and maps. $3.50.) 

The excuse for this volume is the publication of the journal of one, 
Henry Standage, a private in the Mormon Battalion which marched 
from Council Bluffs to California, during the Mexican War, 1846-47, 
The book of 288 pages (no chapters) gives 137 pages to the early his- 
tory of the Mormons, up to their removal from Missouri to Illinois. 
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Next is portrayed the long-drawn conflict with the Gentiles at Nauvoo, 
the persecution of the Saints, their departure to the Far West and the 
creation of the famous battalion. This part of the work is largely com- 
posed of documents. The journal, well documented, requires 100 pages, 
the volume ending with 50 more pages of official letters and epistles. 

The brief historical sketch of the Mormon cult, introductory to the 
main theme, is of doubtful value. The author treats this well-known 
myth as history (pp. 6-9), naively sealing it all with convenient ‘‘revela- 
tions.’’ The Preface tells us that the author is, himself, a communicant 
of the Mormon faith, which may account for his uncritical lapse. The 
whole introductory sketch has the aspects of propaganda, which in fact 
crops out frequently throughout the volume, especially in the somewhat 
disguised one-sided choice of documents. This is regrettable and should 
have been obviated by the supervising editor. Documents should por- 
tray both sides, as for example, in depicting the sojourn of the Saints 
in Missouri and Illinois. 

The author is quite at a loss to know why the Mormons were unable 
‘‘to get along with their neighbors’’ (p. 22), finding it ‘‘difficult to 
get at the real cause from the controversial literature.’’ He dismisses 
the question of polygamy, which only became ‘‘a subject of attack after 
1850.’’ But he should know that ‘‘the Prophet’’ decreed it, that Young 
followed suit in 1847, and that it divided the sect into two bodies upon 
leaving Nauvoo. Continuing, he says: ‘‘There must have been some- 
thing about their holier-than-thou attitude . . . their contempt for the 
religious and civil institutions of the Gentiles.’’ Here he has named 
the thing yet is oblivious to the fact. Among other things, that which 
aroused the public against the Mormons was their attack on these civil 
institutions, their attempt to set up a state within the state, made 
doubly serious because that embryo state had an all-powerful religious 
hierarchy. At Nauvoo they had their own state with court and militia, 
all under the supreme head of a cult endowed with ‘‘revelation’’ and 
**special dispensation.’’ The author himself says that Young’s pur- 
pose in going West was to found a patriarchal, pastoral state (p. 37). 
The subsequent early history of Utah further evidences the Mormon 
threat at the foundations of American democracy. 

The volume clearly reveals the origin of the battalion and the fact 
that it was auxiliary to the Mormon enterprise in the West. Smith had 
contemplated the western country possibly outside the limits of the 
United States, Young carrying out the idea in the great trek. The idea 
of forming a Mormon detachment, ostensibly for the war, originated 
with the government, was finally accepted by the church, and authorized 
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by President Polk. These documents constitute a real contribution to 
the literature of the enterprise of the Mormons and their connection with 
the Mexican War. They prove that the government both feared the 
Mormons and desired to aid them, Polk reiterating the need ‘‘to con- 
ciliate’? them (pp. 89-93). On the other hand, the Mormons seized 
with avidity the opportunity, through military service, to obtain funds 
for their new enterprise — the soldiers’ pay went into the church trea- 
sury — and at the same time to assure protection and some degree of 
privilege. From their writings, the Mormons regarded the arrange- 
ment as a well-driven bargain. (See Young’s epistles and certain en- 
tries in the journal). 

The journal of Standage opens with June 5, 1846, and closes with the 
entry of July 23, 1847, immediately after his discharge. It is wel! 
written, though rather commonplace, a meager source on the war, but 
unintentionally of real worth as a document on the Mormon migration. 
Standage was a good, clean man, a most dutiful soldier, even if he was 
constantly fretting over the hard lot of the battalion. He was a simple 
and zealous devotee of the cult, betraying a righteous contempt for 
the Gentiles; his meat and drink was the cause of the Saints. The 
journal is well edited, the footnotes clarifying many statements and 
further identifying the ‘‘march’’ with the Mormon enterprise. The 
best feature is that of the official documents interspersed throughout, 
consisting of orders and church epistles. The final 50 pages of docu- 
ments are of no particular importance — laudatory of the battalion — 
except those dealing with the reénlistment of a contingent to serve for 
another year. A complete roster of the battalion is appended. 
OLYNTHUS CLARK 





Studies and Records, Vol. III. (Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1928. vi+-133 pp. $2.) 

The third volume of Studies and Records contains a considerable 
amount of material relating to the great migration from Norway to 
America, and its value is enhanced by the light it may throw on the 
general movement of population from the Old to the New World during 
the nineteenth century. The contents may be divided into two parts. 
The first contains six documentary selections, transiated from the Nor- 
wegian, carefully edited, and accompanied by adequate introductions. 
The choice and arrangement of the material is such that, in spite of 
the necessarily fragmentary character of a publication of this kind, 
a certain continuity and unity are preserved throughout this part of 
the volume. 

First are presented opposing views on emigration which illustrate 
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the vigorous debate on this question which was carried on in the late 
thirties, during the first period of extensive emigration from Norway. 
The little pamphlet entitled ‘‘Information on Conditions in North 
America,’’ edited and translated by Gunnar J. Malmin, is a warning 
against emigration written by a disillusioned immigrant and distributed 
in Norway by opponents of the ‘‘mad’’ movement. Then follows a 
sketch by D. G. Ristad of an immigrant entirely different in char- 
acter and view, together with a letter written by this ‘‘doctrinaire 
idealist.’’ In contrast to the factual and sane though one-sided pre- 
sentation in the preceding document, this is a rambling and emotional 
outburst, which, however, as the translator says, ‘‘reveals the undis- 
criminating and uncompromising spirit of the man, his fierce hatred 
of oppression of every sort, on the one hand; and on the other the 
beautiful idealism of his view of what society ought to be, and his un- 
selfish desire to make it a reality in the lives of his countrymen.’’ He 
had not yet despaired of finding Utopia in the wilds of America. 

The efforts to check emigration were so successful that in the early 
forties the number of persons leaving Norway had decreased consider- 
ably. In Chicago, a little group of Norwegians took active steps to 
counteract these influences, forming first a correspondence society for 
disseminating correct information and later a society which extended 
financial aid to prospective emigrants from Norway. A. O. Barton has 
unearthed a surprisingly large amount of material on this little-known 
chapter in the history of immigration, and has given us the results of 
his study in the third article of our volume. Opposition to emigration, 
however, continued. In ‘‘From a Letter about America,’’ translated 
by Sophie Boe, we have an unusually able contribution to this discussion, 
published in 1850. This booklet illustrates, as Dr. Blegen says in the 
Introduction, that in the history of immigration, ‘‘a chapter in the evo- 
lution of modern Europe merges with a chapter in the making of Amer- 
ica.’’ It is not surprising that at a time when Norway was enjoying 
a period of great economic advance, the writer is stressing agricultural 
reform, rather than emigration, as a solution of the problems con- 
fronting the tillers of the soil.’’ Then follow two ‘‘ American letters.” 
The first, translated and edited by Henrietta Larson, contains an inter- 
esting account of the journey of an immigrant in 1854. The other, 
which is translated and edited by Brynjolf J. Hovde, was written in 
1864. It contains a ‘‘neweomer’s’’ impression of Chicago and an ac- 
count of his own rapid adaptation to his new environment. 

The second part of the volume contains three more formal articles. 
‘‘The Historical Value of Church Records,’’ by Magnus J. Rohne, is 
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a timely plea for the preservation of this important type of historical 
material. There is, however, room for disagreement with some of the 
statements in the general introductory portion of the article. There 
is not a clear distinction drawn between the ‘‘making’’ of history and 
the ‘‘writing’’ of history. The reviewer can no more make the descrip- 
tion, ‘‘frail and anemic monks,’’ fit Einhard and his ilk than she can 
associate Tennyson’s poetic ‘‘still as a nun’’ with the lusty abbesses of 
the same period. The statement, ‘‘At some time in the future an his- 
torian will arise that will tell us just what religion has contributed to 
history,’’ cannot but raise the question whether there will ever be an 
historian bold enough to undertake such a stupendous task and great 
enough to bring it to a successful conclusion. In the next article, Dr. 
Gjerset sketches in a very sympathetic manner a Norwegian-American 
pioneer of a type as precious as it is rare. This ‘‘land-taker,’’ a true 
heir and descendant of the saga heroes, brought to his new country 
noble traditions, experience in and capacity for leadership, the old 
Norwegian conception of the dignity of land-holding, and high intellec- 
tual interests that pioneer life could not quell. Thorstina Jackson’s 
article, ‘‘The Icelandic Communities in America: Cultural Back- 
grounds and Early Settlements,’’ concludes the volume. The inclusive- 
ness of the subject could not but make the article rather sketchy, com- 
prising as it does both an outline of Icelandic history and civilization, 
and a hasty survey of Icelandic settlements in the United States and 
Canada, as well as a sketch of their community life and contribution 
to American culture. Nevertheless, the writer does give an impression 
of some of the outstanding characteristics of the Icelandic settlements. 
Noteworthy is their intense community life. It is not surprising that 
the author finds persons brought up under these influences ‘‘holding 
more responsible positions than those who were reared in communities 
where the Icelanders were too few to have effective organizations of 


their own.’’ 
KAREN LARSEN 


The Stammering Century. By Gilbert Seldes. (New York: The John 
Day Company, 1928. xviii+414 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

In appraising this volume one should have in mind beforehand that 
the author is not a professional historian. He classifies rather as a critic, 
dramatist, or just ‘‘man of letters.’? Aside from this volume he has 
plays and contributions to current, non-historical periodicals to his 
credit. He has been associated with The Dial, The New Republic, The 
Saturday Evening Post in a contributory or managerial capacity. He 
lacks the breadth of view, the sense of historical continuity of an Osgood 
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or a Channing; but possesses the frankness, the unreservedness about 
hidden things that seem to be characteristic of the youth movement of 
today (Seldes is still but thirty-five years of age). 

The title, although derived from Horace Greeley — who ought to have 
known, — is hardly well chosen,— if it be the function of a title to 
suggest the nature of the volume. In scope it transcends the limits of 
a century, nor if ‘‘stammering’’ suggests speech inhibitions, were the 
so-called ‘‘stammers’’ of this book in any sense lacking in powers of 
expression. To the reader the volume may rather appear as the ‘‘ Book 
of Cranks,’’ ‘‘Seekers of Deliverance,’’ ‘‘The Fanatics’ Gallery,’’ or — 
to borrow from Mayne Reid — just ‘‘Old People.’’ For what we have 
here is a group of exponents of numerous fads, fanaticisms, nostrums, 
social or intellectual, which have been applied, for the most part in- 
effectively and temporarily, as cures for the ills of life as these persons 
have conceived them to be. 

The list of fad-mongers here given is not complete, — it could hardly 
be that and be kept within the scope of a single volume; although one 
wonders just why certain inclusions and exclusions were made; why 
omit Jemima Wilkinson, Amana, Strang, or Purnell, in a preference for 
Matthias, Frances Willard, and Hopedale? Of course some of these fall 
outside the nineteenth century, but so does Jonathan Edwards; and any- 
how, why limit the view to the nineteenth century? It is the whole race 
of faddists, and not that portion which happened to fall within certain 
chronological limits, that interests us, if at all. Edwards, to be sure, is 
introduced at the outset as the architect of ‘‘revivalism,’’ and that in 
turn as the uncorker of much of the insanity that followed. Osgood, as 
a greater historian and hence with a truer grasp on what constitutes 
continuity, is less certain of Edwards’ abiding influence, and he gives 
much more attention relatively to Whitefield, the Tennents, and Daven- 
port as co-authors of eighteenth-century revivalism than does Seldes. 
To the historian of the West, the emotionalism of the leaders of the 
‘*Great Awakening’’ other than Edwards, would appear to stand in 
closer causal relationship to the outburst of western religious manifesta- 
tions after 1800—to use Seldes’ date—than does the logician of 
Northampton, even though the emotional effects of Edwards’ sermons 
cannot be gainsaid. 

Seldes’ ‘‘stammerers’’ include Bronson Aleott, Susan B. Anthony, 
Adin Ballou, Beecher, Amelia Bloomer, John A. Dowie, Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, Hepworth Dixon, Lorenzo Dow, Mary B. G. Eddy, Charles 
G. Finney, the Fox Sisters, W. L. Garrison, Horace Greeley, Charles 
Lane, Ann Lee, Robert M. Matthias, D. L. Moody, Carrie Nation, John 
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Humphrey Noyes, Lawrence Oliphant, Robert Owen, Elisha Perkins, 
P. P. Quimby, George Rapp, C. M. Rourke, Joseph Smith, Lucy Stone, 
Mary Walker, Frances Willard, and Fanny Wright. It includes such 
movements as Abolition, the Great Awakening, Christian Science, Com- 
munism, Mesmerism, Millerism, Mormonism, Perfectionism, Phrenology, 
Spiritualism, Suffrage, Temperance and Prohibition, Transcendentalism, 
the Washingtonians, New Thought, and Yoga. It includes such com- 
munities, as Hopedale, Oneida, Fruitlands, New Harmony, and Zion 
City. 

It is obviously difficult to reduce this list to a common denominator — 
to find a common principle of classification, and the difficulty would be 
increased by considering that even this list is quite far from complete,— 
that there are other faddists, cranks, and fanatics, other communities, 
other movements that have the stamp of abnormality and futility upon 
them. Jemima Wilkinson, or as she was known to her followers, ‘‘the 
Universal Friend,’’ starts the list of possible additions at the close of 
the American Revolution, and Aimee McPherson is still with us. Among 
the unlisted communities there is Zoar in Ohio, Ebenezer in New York 
with its later phase of Amana in Iowa. Carver has listed some thirty 
of these communities and his list is not complete. Two of the oldest 
communistie societies — Amana and the United Society of Believers 
— still exist and have recognition in the census of religious bodies now 
appearing, so that the defunct ‘‘New Edens’’ which Seldes des- 
cribes in chapter five were by no means the last word on the subject of 
American communism in this form. There remain also those acrobatic 
forms of religious activity which our author describes in his chapter 
on Gasper River, as witness a recent account of the ‘‘Holy Rollers’’ in 
the American Mercury, while numerous other odd forms of religious 
cults are still extant. 

While generalization regarding the ‘‘stammerers’’ is difficult, we can 
say of those presented by Seldes, together with some additions of our 
own, that they were and are as ignorant of natural and social science 
as an unborn babe; that most of them were seeking escape from the 
trammels of this life without much understanding the laws of nature 
or the antecedent conditions which had led to our enthrallment or any 
effective process of emancipation. The leaders possessed an exaggerated 
egotism and an excessive religiosity. There was some kink in their mental 
processes that sent them off on an intellectual tangent and held them en- 
slaved to an absurdity. They were often literalists in their interpreta- 
tion of some single verse of Scripture without so much caring about the 
residue of divine teaching — concerning long hair at the House of 
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David, concerning the gift of tongues among the Pentecostalists, con. 
cerning the date of the world’s end or the second coming of Christ as 
among the Millerites, the Russellites, and their present kin; and some 
conceived themselves to be the re-incarnation of Jesus, as did Jemima 
Wilkinson. Religion often links up with sex complexes and not a few 
of the radicals exemplify this principle. It appears in the abstention of 
the Shakers and the Rappists, the extreme continence at Zoar, the com- 
plex marriage of Noyes, the asexuality of Jemima Wilkinson, the free 
love of Fanny Wright, and the polygamy of the Mormons, while a few 
leaders, like Matthias and Purnell, were plain libertines. Segregation 
in communities, which many of these radicals sought, accentuated the 
tendencies here noted and invited the finger of doubt of the vicinage and 
the scandal-mongers in particular. These communities, too, flourished 
best in the most puritanical sections of the country, where open sexual 
irregularity was most subject to condemnation whatever might be the 
unobserved practices of the hundred percents. There was, no doubt, a 
good deal of deluded sincerity among the ‘‘stammerers’’ but also a few 
verified imposters, such as Matthias, a murderer, the Fox Sisters, whose 
pranks in relation to spiritism remind one of the pranks of the girls 
that started the Salem witchcraft, and probably also John A. Dowie of 
Zion. 

Although Seldes confines his attention to the United States, it is clear 
that numerous delusions began abroad, such as Mesmerism, philosophi- 
eal Socialism, Communism, and Anarchism; while the founders of vari- 
ous movements begun in Europe transferred their activity to America 
— Ann Lee, George Rapp, Robert Owen, Bimler of Zoar, Lane of Fruit- 
lands, and others. Undoubtedly the American conditions, physical and 
psychological, afforded fertile soil for such ventures in the culture of 
nostrums — social, religious, ethical, America became the home of ‘‘the 
otherwise minded.’’ 

Seldes does well to point out that the ‘‘otherwise minded’’ were not 
restricted to the boobs and yokels. No doubt there is something of the 
boob in most of us and we can observe it here in persons of unusual 
intellectual attainments such as W. L. Garrison and Horace Greeley, 
who gave themselves over to every fad without reservation, as soon as it 
appeared. The number of people who have disciplined minds is far 
fewer than of those who have informed or active minds; hence all these 
stuttering attempts at social regeneration —this maze of futility. Fu- 
tility is the proper characterization of much that Seldes has presented 
in this volume, — much more futile than the Third Party political move- 
ments which Haines and Buck have set forth. Yet it is still with us— 
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in solid, puritanical Los Angeles as well as in the southern Appalachians. 
It has been very much worth while, however, that Gilbert Seldes has 
presented the radicals to us in this volume, incomplete and limited as 
it is. It is an interesting and significant phase of American history — 
East as well as West, be it noted. It will be a very convenient volume 
to which to turn when in quest of illustrations of the fantastic and the 
anarchic, as well as of some of the idealism in American life. It must 
have taken a deal of ransacking of library nooks and corners to get the 
material together and for doing it we are much beholden to the author. 
L. A. CHASE 


The Noble Savage: A study in Romantic Naturalism. By Hoxie Neale 
Fairchild. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 535 pp. 
$95.) 

Like many recent volumes which present, with more or less of addi- 
tion, the results of work done in pursuit of a doctoral degree, The Noble 
Savage represents an impressive amount of research. The two opening 
chapters are entitled, respectively, ‘‘The Shaping of the Noble Savage 
Convention,’’ and ‘‘The Noble Savage in the Pseudo-classic Period,’’ 
but the greater part of the study deals with English romanticism up to 
about 1830. Notwithstanding a modest disclaimer of completeness, it is 
unlikely that much of strictly literary importance in this period has been 
left untouched. The writings of historians and travelers are in general 
ignored. 

The author announces at the outset that he includes in his study not 
only American Indians, but Negroes, and South Sea Islanders. In 
practice he does not stop here, but considers all classes of simple people 
who have been favorably contrasted with members of highly organized 
and artificial society. In a fairly long discussion of Wordsworth’s poems 
he remarks, ‘‘One may at least say that the dalesman and the Noble Sav- 
age are similarly motivated’’ (p. 180), though ‘‘ Wordsworth was never 
an admirer of actual wildness in men or in human institutions.’’ 
Southey’s Joan of Are ‘‘is a noble savage, for she owes her spiritual 
power to her ignorance of those rationalistic subleties which have cor- 
rupted religion’’ (p. 435). Daniel Boone, as presented by Byron in ‘‘ Don 
Juan’’ also comes in for consideration, though he ‘‘is not, however, a 
typical noble savage of romanticism,’’ but rather ‘‘an ideal figure set 
up to shame mankind, not to illustrate the essential worth of humanity’’ 
(p. 243). These references indicate something of the scope of the study, 
which does not, however, confine itself to the greater works and names, 
but lists and discusses many of the very obscure; and the quotations in- 
dicate something of the author’s attitude. ‘‘I ended,’’ he says in the 
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Preface, ‘‘by studying romantic naturalism through the Noble Savage.”’ 
For him, as he tells us in a curiously intimate concluding chapter, the 
great defect of romanticism is that it tends too much to discredit the 
reason. Accordingly he stresses those presentations of the savage that 
seem to exalt intuition in direct opposition to reason. One may ask if 
it is quite fair to say that Southey’s Joan owes her spiritual power to 
ignorance of rationalistic subtleties, or to ignorance of anything else, 
even though the poet does imply that to a mind of limited capacity, too 
great attention to these subtleties is likely to crowd out other things. 
Nor does the fact that a savage is untutored necessarily imply that he 
cannot reason, sometimes shrewdly, on such data as he has. There were 
many elements of picturesqueness besides lack of abstract reasoning 
that made the savage attractive to eighteenth - and early nineteenth-cen- 
tury readers. The very word ‘‘noble’’ implies qualities which most 
readers associate with a reasoned, even if naive, philosophy of life. 
These questionings and doubts Dr. Fairchild has tried to forestall, in 
part at least, in the final chapter, where he modestly speaks of his per- 
sonal attitude as ‘‘prejudice.’’ Perhaps the present reviewer should 
reciprocate the courtesy by stating, what is doubtless evident, that his 
own prejudices in this matter incline to the pro-romantic, and that his 
carpings may come from sympathies fundamentally in conflict with 
those of the author. 

Dr. Fairchild’s study deals almost entirely with English writers. 
Since the savage most commonly referred to was the American Indian, 
it would have been interesting if he had considered, at least cursorily, 
native treatments of the theme. From the early seventeenth century, 
American writers on the Indians, even those who knew them through 
close personal contact, can be pretty definitely divided into those who 
pictured ‘‘the noble red man,’’ and those who believed that ‘‘the only 
good Injun is a dead Injun.’’ Often those who might be expected to 
take one of these positions surprises us by taking the other. In his 
tragedy of Ponteach Major Rogers, though his boyhood was spent in 
constant terror of Indian raids, and his manhood as an army officer 
through many Indian wars, paints his Indians at least as favorably as 
his whites. That he completely stultified himself and disregarded life- 
long convictions in response to the sentimental demands of the day is a 
simple but not a wholly plausible explanation. How far the stock Indian 
of American literature is derived from actual members of the race seen 
by sympathetic and unsympathetic observers, and how far from pre- 
conceived European conceptions of the Noble Savage is a question that 


his study does not attempt to answer. Wau. B. Camm 
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Our Cuban Colony. A Study im Sugar. By Leland Hamilton Jenks. 
(New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. xxii+341 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.) 

The Americans in Santo Domingo. By Melvin M. Knight. (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1928. xx-++-189 pp. $1.) 

The Bankers in Bolivia. A Study in American Foreign Investment. By 
Margaret Alexander Marsh. (New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. 
xx+233 pp. Maps. $1.) 

The above titles represent a series of studies in American imperialism. 
The money for making them and in part for publication was obtained 
from some of the well-known foundations. The work has been edited 
by Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, which is a sufficient assurance of 
its timeliness and sprightly character, while the research and writing 
have been carried on by scholars who were familiar with the field and 
sympathetic with the purpose that prompted publication. Each volume 
is accompanied by a bibliography and documents, while numerous foot- 
notes give references to the sources. Whatever questions may be aroused 
by the titles and by the methods of distribution, with the inevitable 
suggestions of propaganda, the authorship and editorial work call for 
respectful attention. 

The title pages, the editorial introductions, and the texts suggest that 
economic imperialism is a reality and that its reactions profoundly af- 
fect the nations involved, and especially the United States, both in their 
foreign and domestic policies. One learns, however, that economic im- 
perialism is not always accompanied by military intervention. Those 
who resort to it often accomplish their purpose better by not asking for 
political interference. Nor are all manifestations of contemporary im- 
perialism bad. Capital needs an outlet; the more progressive countries 
require the raw products of their less fortunate neighbors. Their repre- 
sentatives abroad introduce among the latter desirable improvements in 
publie matters, in conditions of labor, and often in fiscal affairs. Modern 
imperialism differs from its ancient prototype in that it takes hold of the 
resources of a country and leaves the people and lands to themselves. 


This general claim, however, as these volumes show, is often belied in 
actual practice. 


After reading the present offering one is prepared to appreciate some 
of the significant economic changes that affect our modern world. In the 
production of minerals one notes the shift from gold to copper, or from 
silver to tin in the emphasis placed upon the mineral wealth of a country. 
Iron and nitrate are conspicuous examples of more humble products 
raised to an undreamed-of importance in the alchemy of modern com- 
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merce. Modern imperialism strives to people the waste places of the 
world and to make them productive. The process frequently industrial. 
izes agriculture and circumscribes the independence of laborers. It 
gives to ‘‘ Dollar Diplomacy’’ a significant position in international life, 
It causes the foreign policy of governments, our own among them, to 
revolve unduly around the security of private investments, and often 
gives nationalism an unenviable economic status. 

In the present series three countries of Hispanic America were picked 
out for careful study. Cuba, theoretically independent, is frankly con- 
sidered an economic protectorate of the United States with its status 
publicly recognized in the Platt Amendment. Santo Domingo represents 
a policy of intervention, at first economic and ultimately militaristic, 
that is designed primarily to protect the interests of American investors, 
Bolivia shows an intervention that so far is purely economic in charac- 
ter, but which at any time may develop into something far more danger- 
ous. 

In considering Cuba, Professor Jenks gives a brief sketch of its his- . 
tory before the intervention of 1898. Subsequent to that event he notes 
the varying policy pursued toward the island. Roosevelt and Root were 
loath to interfere in its diplomatic affairs; Taft and Knox were prone to 
stretch the Platt Amendment so as to include internal problems—a 
policy that was continued for a decade thereafter under General 
Crowder. Since 1923 the tendency has been to return to the earlier 
policy. Sugar, tobacco, and iron ore, not to mention other commodities, 
have done much to determine the varying phases of our policy. The 
latter has frequently been one of prevention and has occasionally led 
our representatives to intervene in order to prevent the necessity for 
intervention. Yet the quarter-century has witnessed a development of 
national sentiment in Cuba and some improvement in administration, 
albeit accompanied by repressive measures. Cuban industries, mean- 
while, have passed largely into the hands of American investors. In 
this connection it will surprise many to note that Cuba is an important 
center for the production of iron ore, and that eighty-five per cent of 
this product is under American control. One also notes with concern 
the general tendency to develop extensive latifundia in the sugar and 
tobacco regions, and to dominate public utilities, banks, and means of 
communication. Such an economic control implies increased prosperity, 
but it does not render the island as a whole more self-supporting nor 
the position of labor more promising. This is a conclusion that Professor 
Jenks permits his readers largely to deduce for themselves. At the 
same time he clearly shows that he thinks the Platt Amendment has 
outlived its usefulness. 
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Santo Domingo, as treated by Professor Knight, shows a somewhat 
different tendency. There was a time in our history when our public 
men desired to annex the island, albeit against vigorous opposition at 
home. But this republic, like its neighbor Cuba, has passed through its 
thorough economic transformation with coffee giving way to sugar. The 
latter has required large capital for its development and this money in 
turn brought banking interests prominently to the front. The banking 
interests linked up with the State Department, whose representatives 
looked to Egypt under English control as a suitable model for procedure. 
Thus was instituted the financial receivership of 1904 and ultimately, 
the militarized control of 1916. From that bondage the local government 
freed itself eight years later, but not from a form of financial tutelage 
that may continue indefinitely. Here, also, there has been a great in- 
crease in trade balances but most of the money involved, even for labor, 
seems to find its way into the pockets of outsiders. In extending the 
sugar interests the land system has had to suffer revision, and use, 
rather than customary claims, must form the basis of possession. The 
experiment has demonstrated that imperialism must be conducted by 
more efficient agents than ‘‘deserving Democrats,’’ and that refunding 
loans and supervising elections will not necessarily bring about order, 
stability, or increased happiness to the masses of the people. 

In Bolivia, as Miss Marsh demonstrates, the two significant factors 
are tin and ‘‘the Bronze Race.’’ The country is rich in the former, 
but its mineral resources are offset by the weakness of its population. 
The country, also, is one where the government debt is an important 
factor. Physically, Bolivia combines the ‘‘bleakness of Labrador with 
the enervating warmth of the Yucatan jungle.’’ It is the third largest 
country in South America, but the bulk of its seant population lives on 
the upland, which is separated by lofty mountain ranges from the more 
fertile section of the country, and kept by its neighbors from access to 
the sea. Thus is it in a poor way to achieve progress. The Indian, who 
constitutes eighty-five percent of the population is ‘‘licked.’’ He is 
plodding and obedient, but lazy, and he is kept in ignorance through 
the fear of his superiors. About his real status there is controversy. 
Some term him degenerate, others quiescent; but in any case his situa- 
tion exhibits little prospect of improvement. 

Bolivia is a country largely of one product, tin, and that a difficult 
one to handle. It must be extracted from the high plateaus by inefficient 
laborers with expensive fuel. Transportation to the coast involves fur- 
ther difficulty, and then the reduced ore must be sent to England, the 
center of the tin trade, for further manufacturing before it comes to the 
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United States, its greatest consumer. Petroleum at present occupies a 
secondary position, but it is already virtually monopolized by American 
companies. 

To add to the factors that make for backwardness, Bolivia lacks roads 
and railways. The mines have been put in touch with seaports, although 
with great difficulty, but the country is not yet adequately unified by 
railroads nor is it likely soon to be, for the efforts already made in that 
direction have been wasteful in the extreme. Capital has come in at 
ruinous rates, and the government has obligated itself to the extent of 
nearly fifty percent of its bonded debt in an effort to obtain better 
communication. An equal percentage of its annual revenues goes into 
the service of this foreign debt. The amount of the debt per capita, 
fourteen dollars, is not large, but the expenditure of it has not been well 
utilized nor is there any guarantee that future conditions in this res- 
pect will greatly improve. To top the situation, recent banking con- 
tracts have placed the government still more thoroughly under the con- 
trol of foreign business interests, and those primarily American. 

For the most part the writers, and the editor as well, suggest no pro- 
gram for betterment. Possibly they realize, and after a careful perusal 
of their volumes the reader will likewise agree, that it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts the countries involved —a condition 
fraught with much danger to our foreign policy and even to our domes- 
tie life. Their work should have the effect of opening our eyes to some 
of the consequences of modern economic development. They might 
have presented a more favorable view of material benefits conferred 
upon backward peoples, and their failure to do so will arouse some 
adverse criticism, but within the limits they have set for themselves 
their conclusions are sound, temperately expressed, and thought-pro- 


voking. The volumes deserve a wide circulation. s 
Isaac J. Cox 


Alexander Graham Bell. By Catherine Mackenzie. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928. xvi+382 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 
Alexander Graham Bell came of a Scotch family whose members, if 
they did not indeed invent the art of elocution, at least gave to it a 
wide currency that made it first among the parlor diversions of the 
Victorian age. Their handbooks, and their private instruction, made a 
living for them. They gave to speech something of a scientific charac- 
ter, and by helping to make it ‘‘visible’’ they opened new vistas of 
happiness to the deaf. In 1868, the father of Alexander lectured on 
‘*Visible Speech’’ at the Lowell Institute, leaving Alexander in charge 
of the lectures and instruction for their London clients. A few months 
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later the family migrated to Ontario; and a little after this Alexander 
set up for himself in the United States. 

Chance brought him to the telephone. One piece of luck gave him 
as a pupil a daughter of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a rich Bostonian 
whose scientific interests later made him a regent of the Smithsonian 
and president of the National Geographic Society. Her, he married. 
Another suggested to him, who knew no electricity, that some applica- 
tion of the principle of telegraphy might help the deaf in their struggle 
to appreciate sound and acquire speech. This idea he elaborated so that 
on February 14, 1876, in filing the specification for his patent on the 
telephone, he acquired priority in control of one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the age. For nearly half a century after this, as Bell advanced 
in wealth, he was an impressive figure in applied science. His incorrigi- 
ble curiosity kept him young. In his later years he pushed his experi- 
ments in aviation, and beginning with kites became convinced that 
they could be taught to fly. He experimented with sheep, believing 
that they could be taught to bear twins; and at his country home at 
Cape Breton he developed, after thirty years, a flock of which ‘‘the 
mutton was tough, the wool inferior, and a farmer once complained 
that the local butchers declined to take them even as gifts.’’ But their 
lambs ‘‘did, ultimately, appear regularly in pairs.’ 

Mrs. Mackenzie, who modestly calls her book only a ‘‘story,’’ worked 
as a secretary with Bell for the last eight years of his life. She suggests 
that materials exist for an elaborate presentation of the history of the 
telephone, and of the litigation surrounding it. But she gives only a 
sketch and a picture which will meet the needs of most of those who 
have oceasion to fit Bell into his place in the history of our times. In- 
cidentally, it must be lamented, she disposes of one of the most pic- 
turesque of the legends. When the Emperor Dom Pedro examined the 
telephone in his famous visit to the Centennial in Philadelphia, he did 
not exclaim in rapture: ‘‘My God! It talks!’’ Instead of this, he quietly 
turned to the inventor and said: ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Bell? And how 
are the deaf-mutes of Boston?’’ But Sir William Thompson, who was 
to be Lord Kelvin, was there as chairman of the committee on awards; 
and he knew that what he saw was,—‘‘perhaps the greatest marvel 
hitherto achieved by the electric telegraph.”’ 


’ 


Freperic L. Paxson 


Christopher C. Andrews: Recollections, 1829-1922. Edited by Alice E. 
Andrews, with Introduction by William Watts Folwell. (Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1928. 327 pp. Illustrations. 
$6. ) 


his is primarily a volume of reminiscences begun by a man of sev- 
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enty-eight and continued at intervals during the ensuing ten or a dozen 
years. It derives some additional value from inclusion of not a few 
quotations from his diaries, as well as from the reflections of a man of 
wide experience on various public questions. The work is edited by his 
daughter, who has been quite too self-effacing to satisfy the reader on 
points of information which would have added much to the story as 
unfolded by her aged father. Supplementary notes are few in number, 
yet they would be helpful in many places. 

Christopher C. Andrews was always a man of native force, active, 
ambitious, publie-spirited. Born in Hillsboro, New Hampshire, in 
1829, he came of typical vigorous stock of Massachusetts emigrants. 
The family were farmers but went into business and professions. This 
boy’s older brothers became retail provision merchants in Boston, for 
whom he worked as a clerk until he advanced far enough to teach 
school and then to turn to the study and practice of law. Admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar in 1850, young Andrews had a fair degree of sue- 
cess for four years and then followed the stream of New Englanders 
going to the newly opened Kansas Territory. There he was both an 
attorney and a newspaper correspondent for eastern journals for about 
two years. Next he was a clerk in the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington, but soon responded again to the lure of the West by going to 
Minnesota, first as a traveler in 1856 and then to reside in 1857. Open- 
ing a law office in St. Cloud, he soon entered local politics as a Democrat. 
Secession and civil war roused him to the defense of the national govern- 
ment as a volunteer soldier, captain of his company. By successive 
promotions he rose to be a brigadier general and then brevet major 
general. During his service he had experience as a prisoner of war, and 
also in the military administration of freedmen and problems of re- 
construction. From being a war Democrat he became a Republican as 
he faced the issues of the post-war period. For eight and a half years 
he was United States minister to Sweden. An interval as editor and 
partner in publishing the St. Paul Evening Dispatch was followed by 
appointment as consul general to Brazil, where he served from 1882 to 
1885. Thereafter, as long as he lived, he was a useful and active citizen, 
serving on various civic commissions, promoting improvement of water- 
ways, building of railroads, conservation of natural resources, and es- 
pecially the initiation and maintenance of a sound forestry policy. As 
Dr. Folwell says in his Introduction, ‘‘Some day General C. C. An- 
drews will be remembered and reverenced as the true prophet of for- 
estry.’’ 

One side of the work of General Andrews deserving particular men- 
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tion is his journalistic contributions, including reports on many phases 
of Swedish industry while he was minister to that country. Wherever 
he was, his facile pen supplied a stream of articles for the Boston Post, 
the New York Evening Post, and other journals. He also published 
books on varied topics, from opinions of attorney generals of the Uni- 
ted States to the campaign against Mobile and a description of Brazil. 
Thus General Andrews deserves to be recognized as an influential (if 
not ‘‘dominant,’’ as the title page has it) citizen of Minnesota. 

The recollections of such a man invite attention with their promise 
of interesting revelations of conditions and personalities. Here and 
there, and in part, such expectations are not disappointed. The reader 
gets bits of insight and illustrations of motives and methods of men 
who dealt with matters of importance. Yet on the whole the reviewer 
finishes these pages with a feeling of regret that the writer did not de- 
part from an attitude of official reserve, or mere sketches of the obvious, 
to give us satisfying explanations from behind the scenes. Here are 
many names, many situations and incidents, which pique curiosity with- 
out gratifying it. It would seem, therefore, that few except the family 
and friends of General Andrews will regard this book as having much 
significance. 

C. A. Dunrway 


Masks in a Pageant. By William Allen White. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. xv-++-500 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

William Allen White, household word as his name deservedly is, 
makes us feel as somebody once said of somebody else: ‘‘If I only could 
be as sure of any one thing as X — is of everything!’’ However, if any- 
one has or should have the privilege of being omniscient, surely it is the 
newspaper man. He is the oracle who must serve up positive statements 
to a publie that demands its news yea, yea! and nay, nay! with no nice 
balancings or intimations that there are half tones and modulations. 
And yet—here is the pedantic leaning again— why shouldn’t one 
speak convictions if one has them? Besides this, as White says in his 
Introduction, ‘‘the chapters about [Bryan,] Mark Hanna, Senator Platt, 
Richard Croker, have grown from articles written as news. . . . And in 
assembling these reporters’ notes I hope to preserve the emotions of 
some passing moments in the past forty years, so that one who shall 
really write the story of these times in the calm wisdom of another day 
may find here a sense of what these figures were in the flesh; of how the 
particular kinds of men they were affected their peculiar times.’’ 

The masks were worn by political figures of divers types —‘‘The Old 
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Kings,’’ Croker and Platt; ‘‘The Early Stuarts,’’ Harrison, Grover 
Cleveland, and McKinley ; ‘‘Two Warwicks,’’ Mark Hanna and Bryan; 
the men of the ‘‘Great Rebellion,’’ Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson; those 
of ‘‘The Restoration,’’ Harding and Coolidge ; and, finally ‘‘The Young 
Princes of the Democracy,’’ Alfred Emanuel Smith and — God save the 
mark! William Hale Thompson. Behold McKinley set forth in the head. 
ings of his four chapters: 


‘A Citizen becomes a Politician 
A Politician turns Statesman 
And the Statesman turns to Marble 
And So mounts his Pedestal.’’ 
or Cleveland: 
‘His Accidency 
His Excellency 
His Obstinacy 
His Complacency.’’ 


The grouping of these ‘‘masks’’ follow the author’s notion that his 
samples are types, or exponents of a period with peculiarities of its own 
which marked it off from preceding and following years, hence the dis- 
cussion of each group is by the way of being a sermon on a text. This 
is the text for ‘‘The Old Kings’’: 

‘*Thomas Collier Platt, and Richard Croker [the cave man] were 

two bosses who grew to perfect flower in the last quarter of the old 
century. They were the real rulers of their realms, and typical of their 
times.’’ 
Then turn to the ‘‘two young princes of the new day — Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith and William Hale Thompson — city types. We have had no 
kings like them, yet soon they and their kind may rule; for we are pass- 
ing from rural to urban life. When we have sloughed off our rural 
philosophy — our fundamental Puritanism — we shall crown the young 
princes. In the meantime the warning is plain: ‘Put not your trust in 
princes!’ ”’ 

Shrewd, penetrating sketches are these for the most part, full of 
pungent quotable phrases, dangerous to use, yet tempting. Catch this 
picture of an ‘‘Early Stuart’’: ‘‘... This face of MecKinley’s, this 
placid, kindly, unchipped mask of a kindly, dull gentleman, is a cast 
most typical to represent American politics; on the whole decent, on the 
whole dumb, and rarely reaching above the least common multiple of the 
popular intelligence. In McKinley our polities reached its finest flower. 
He was of it —the perfect product, a public man; the public man who 
hid his cigar from the camera lest the picture should corrupt youth!”’ 
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Or consider this glimpse of Coolidge: ‘‘He had no qualities of leader- 
ship, this Coolidge, in Washington, or in the states or in the cities. He 
was always an undramatic, unimaginative man who never took time by 
the forelock, who hesitated and let the occasion shrivel and pass before 
acting. It was not that he was cowardly. It was not that he was over 
patient. He was just careful; deadly. ... He went into the White 
House in the Oriental magnificence of his honesty, of his silence, of his 
caution, of his conservatism, of his faith in the statu quo; the statu quo 
being business prosperity.”’ 

This review bids fair to become a string of quotations. The book tempts 
to it; there are so many catchy expressions that you would have used if 
you had only thought of them. I shall, however, bring them to an end 
with this one which may be taken for what it is worth: 

‘‘Each of these queer Dicks whom we have called to the White House 
from odd corners in our national life has been in the day of his power 
and glory exactly the kind of man whom democracy, if it had known its 
conscious mind, which it probably did not, would or should have chosen 
to represent the spirit of the hour in which he came. Any other Presi- 
dent, functioning in the place of either of his predecessors or successors, 
would have made a mess of it. For each was the embodiment of a defin- 
ite, even if a passing, faith in the heart of the American people when 
he came into power. Each President used his power as a defender of 
the passing popular faith.”’ 

After all, these sketches — and they bring in many more personages 
than the chapter headings indicate — are the impressions of one man, 
stimulating, frequently scintillating, occasionally provoking. This last 
quality will not strike all readers at the same time; the admirers of 
Wilson are not going to delight whole-heartedly in the portrayal of the 
‘‘Man who would be God.’’ Those who could see some weak spots in 
Roosevelt’s armor will be inclined to agree with the author’s explana- 
tory note: ‘‘ What I tried to make an honest estimate is scarcely better 
than a eulogy,’’ for Roosevelt was White’s friend. But again, after all, 
what of it? These are the impressions of one man written in part from 
the fresh zeal of personal contact, in part revised in the coolness of sub- 
sequent meditation. They are not open to the criticism of a formal 
study ; if White saw men this way, and he could get a publisher to print 
what he saw, it is not for us to rebuke him for thinking what he thought 
and writing what he thought he saw because we do not agree with his 
opinions; rather, there is cause for gratitude that we have so much more 
grist, not overladen with chaff, for the mill. 

LEsTER BuRRELL SHIPPEE 
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The gentle art of hoaxing is as old as the Garden of Eden. It will 
continue to flourish, it is safe to say, as long as men find either pleasure 
or profit in deceiving their fellows. In dynamic Chicago the writer has 
seen, in a great historical collection, a portion of the skin of the serpent 
that tempted Eve in the Garden — duly authenticated, we hasten to add, 
by a document which for some reason finds no place in the pages of the 
Old Testament. In the same collection is (or was, a few years since) a 
collection of samples of the anatomy of all the twelve Apostles, their 
authenticity elaborately evidenced by imposing and ancient documents, 
The quantity of timber in the fragments of the cross on which Christ 
was crucified which are reverently preserved throughout the Christian 
world, fairly rivals that consumed in the making of the trainloads of 
furniture, now scattered over America, which was brought here in the 
Mayflower. From the serpent in the Garden to Cardiff Giant and Ken- 
sington Runestone, the pathway of time is thickly strewn with the evi- 
dences of hoaxes which unscrupulous or mischievous men have perpe- 
trated upon their confiding fellows. 


The historical profession seems peculiarly susceptible to this type of 
exploitation, and all neophytes are duly warned by their teachers of the 
necessity of scrutinizing with care the authenticity of their sources of 
information. Yet deceivers continue their activities, and their handi- 
work succeeds, often for decades, in escaping detection. Even when the 
true character of the hoax is known to scholars, it frequently continues 
to receive unquestioning credence from the general public. The Cardiff 
Giant, if we recall correctly, imposed upon all the scholars until the 
hoaxers quarreled over the division of the profits from the fraud and 
themselves exposed it. The Kensington Runestone was never accepted 
as genuine by the scholarly world, but it long deceived the lay public, 
and by dint of reiteration the supposed Norse discovery of Minnesota 
in 1362 will probably effect a permanent lodgment in the popular mind. 
In recent weeks, indeed, the story appeared on the sports page of a 
great metropolitan paper, where it was heralded as affording evidence 
of the first American fishing party. 

The hoaxer, like the Pale Horseman, loves a shining mark, and once 
embarked upon his project there is no limit to the audacity with which 
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he proseeutes it. The more audacious the project, indeed, the more 
attraction it possesses, both for the perpetrator and for a frequently 
hilarious public, when once the deception is exposed. The cobbler of 
Koepenick, a decade or two ago, set all Europe in a gale of laughter over 
his exposure of certain weaknesses in the military system of Imperial 
Germany. An earlier exemplar of the art of deception produced a flood 
of Schiller manuscripts which for long were accepted as genuine by the 
author’s own daughter; only when, emboldened by his success, he pro- 
ceeded from the forging of Schiller manuscripts to the more difficult 
task of fabricating Schiller poems, were suspicions roused and discovery 
of his deceptions made. An instance of long-successful deception of more 
serious import is afforded by the forged decretals, whose story figures 
permanently on the page of European history. 

Audacious, indeed, would be the hoaxer who should set a trap for the 
Atlantic Monthly, long regarded, by fairly common agreement, as the 
nation’s most distinguished literary periodical; and doubly bold be- 
comes the exploit when its subject matter concerns the love affairs of 
Abraham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge. The fabricator of such a series of 
documents could searcely fail to realize that his output would be sub- 
jected to the closest possible scrutiny by numerous competent observers. 
He could hardly be ignorant, also, of the ancient and respectable (in 
certain circles) proverb, ‘‘The bigger they are, the harder they fall.’’ 
Herein, we suspect, consists (or would consist) the chief attraction of 
such an enterprise; to hoodwink a simple-minded rural editor would 
afford but poor material even for a casual smoking-room boast; to hood- 
wink the Atlantic (and its readers) with the love letters of Abraham 
Lincoln would be an achievement on which the cleverest mind might 
dwell with satisfaction. 

In the December Atlantic, publication was begun of a widely heralded 
collection of ‘‘newly discovered’’ Lincoln-Ann Rutledge documents, to 
be completed in three installments; two of these are now in the hands 
of Atlantic readers; one (the final one) will appear at least a month in 
advance of our present comment. Barely had the first installment been 
published, when the authenticity of the entire collection of documents 
was pointedly challenged by able scholars, and the contents of the second 
installment served only to confirm their opinion that the series was 
nothing other than a monumental hoax upon the reading public. The 
Editor of the Atlantic, who had but recently advertised his find to the 
world, repelled as best he might the assaults of his critics, pleading, in 
particular, that final judgment in the premises could be rendered only 
when the entire collection of papers should be available for examination, 
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and asking a suspension of opinion until the completion of his publica. 
tion program, when such an opportunity for examination would be af. 
forded them. 

Notwithstanding this plea, the officers of the Lincoln Centennial 
Association, convinced that they already have ample evidence at hand 
for denouncing the entire series of documents as a brazen hoax, have 
issued a second bulletin devoted to a final demonstration of the thesis 
noted. Thus the situation stands at the moment of the present writing. 
What of interest does it offer for the readers of this REVIEW? We have 
neither desire nor space to undertake a detailed review of the arguments 
pro and con, to whose publication many pages have already been de- 
voted,’ and our remarks shall be confined to certain considerations of 
the situation as a current (and temporarily interesting) problem in his- 
torical criticism. 

For the benefit of our lay readers, it may be observed that there is 
nothing occult or mysterious about historical criticism. It is merely 
applied common sense, fortified by prior experience in the field of the 
given problem. When the stranger in New York is approached by a 
genial resident of the place with the proffer to sell him, for a relatively 
paltry consideration in cash, the City Hall or the Statue of Liberty, a 
reasonable exercise of precaution will dictate that he cling tightly to 
his purse the while he puts a respectable interval of space between him- 
self and the friendly salesman. When a traveler comes into port with 
tales of seductive mermaids or horrific sea serpents having disported 
themselves about the ship, the listener may prudently inquire into his 
habits with respect to the observance of the Volsteadian addition to the 
Constitution. So, too, when an amazing collection of hitherto unknown 
and unimagined Lincoln love letters is ‘‘dumped on the Editor’s desk’”’ 
of ‘‘an orderly and prosaic office,’’ the editor, if prudent, will rigidly 
investigate their authenticity before inditing a check for the donor or 
advertising the miraculously preserved documents to a _ palpitating 
world. Did the Atlantic Editor do this in the present case? The answer 
(drawn from his own narrative of the procedure adopted) must be that 
he endeavored to do so, but that the technic of his method fell lamen- 
tably short of perfection. 

Beginning with an attitude of shutting his mind ‘‘against the will to 
believe,’’ he ‘‘very gradually convinced himself of the genuineness of 

1 The reader may find the gist of the controversy as it has thus far developed in 
the issues of the New York Times, Dec. 2-6, 23, 1928; the New York World, Dee. 4, 
1928; Boston Herald, Dee. 30; San Diego (Cal.) Union, Jan. 3, 1929; the December 


(1928) and January (1929) issues of the Atlantic; and in the December (1928) and 
January (1929) Bulletins of the Lincoln Centennial Association (Springfield, Il.) 
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the collection.’’ Yet it would seem to the writer, from the documents 
already in print and from their sponsor’s own account of them, that no 
great critical perspicacity should have been required to arrive at a 
contrary conviction. When a man of Lincoln’s precise habits — a land 
surveyor of an Illinois county — matter-of-factly identifies a certain hold- 
ing as ‘‘section 40’’ ; when, twenty years before the Nebraska Bill opened 
modern Kansas to white settlement, he casually reports the Bixbys as 
‘leaving this week for some place in Kansas’’; when, in 1848, a mature- 
ly disciplined man, he babbles in tones of true silver-screen sentimental- 
ism to the effect that ‘‘the part that is best in me and the ability to give 
it to the world is my inheritance from [my step-mother!]’’ and boasts 
that ‘‘that is the reason John I will never stop in my endeavors to 
achieve that which is best for the people as I see it’’; when absurdities 
such as these are sprinkled plentifully throughout the documents, it 
would seem that even the most guileless editor to whom they are offered 
for sale would cling tightly to his purse until the last vestige of his 
original attitude of incredulity had been dissipated. 

But to proceed with the account of his investigation, the Atlantic Edi- 
tor summoned to his assistance a somewhat impressive array of advisers. 
A chemical test disclosed that the paper of the manuscript contained 
no trace of wood pulp, thereby establishing a presumption of genuine- 
ness for the documents; the Editor and Miss Ida Tarbell patiently ex- 
amined the penmanship of the letters, satisfying themselves that the 
handwriting of those ascribed to Lincoln was veritably his own; a pedi- 
gree of the papers was received from their former owner and salesman 
to the Atlantic, showing the ‘‘chain of descent of the documents’’ to be 
‘through a series of well-identified persons’’; finally, the opinions of 
such Lineoln biographers as Ida Tarbell, Worthington C. Ford, William 
E. Barton, and Carl Sandburg were solicited with respect to the genuine- 
ness of the papers. 

An intelligent broker, a reader of the Atlantic, upon the appearance 
of the December issue, professed to the writer his inability to under- 
stand the latter’s expressed opinion that the documents were spurious. 
“Did they not respond satisfactorily,’’ he asked, ‘‘to all of the tests 
to which the Editor subjected them?’’ The answer to this question, we 
think, is pertinent to our present discussion. Although the Editor be- 
gan by adopting an attitude of incredulity, shutting his mind against 
‘‘the will to believe,’’ he did not long succeed in maintaining this aloof- 
ness. The truly impartial seeker begins, not with ‘‘a will to believe’’ 
the proposal he is investigating, but merely with a will to elicit the fact 
concerning it, whatever this may prove to be. The showing derived 
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from the chemical test of the paper possessed no such significance as the 
Editor seems to attach to it. Rag paper is easy to procure (the writer’s 
own Library published a book in the summer of 1928 which would equally 
meet the Editor’s chemical test), and the hoaxer of a century-old docu- 
ment who should employ modern wood-pulp paper would be almost 
incredibly stupid. 

The scrutiny of the penmanship of the documents would have been a 
nificant measure were it anywhere in evidence that the Editor and Miss 
Tarbell are qualified to pose as experts in this difficult field of investiga- 
tion. Mr. Ford, who does so qualify, promptly declared the Lincoln let- 
ters (no samples of the penmanship of Ann Rutledge and Sally Cal- 
houn, other than those in the present collection are known to exist) to 
be spurious. This declaration, whether valid or no, should necessarily 
have operated to put the Editor on his guard; he chose, however, to 
ignore it, doubtless because as he proceeded ‘‘step by step’’ with the in- 
vestigation the instinctive ‘‘will to believe’’ gained upon his earlier at- 
titude of ineredulity. 

Apparently the biographers upon whose advice the Editor chiefly re- 
lied were Miss Tarbell and Mr. Sandburg.* We have seen no statement 
of Miss Tarbell’s attitude other than that supplied by the Editor in the 
December Atlantic, and one of similar purport made by Mr. Sandburg 
in the New York World of December 4. Mr. Sandburg, however, who 
is undoubtedly the ablest poet who ever penned a two-volume study of 
Lincoln’s career, has supplied at least two public explanations of his 
attitude toward the great discovery. The first, supplied ‘‘exclusively’’ 
to the New York World of December 4, was over a column in length. 
In it, Mr. Sandburg invested the Atlantic documents with the aura of 
poesy which inheres in all his own writing, and affirmed his confident 
belief in their authenticity. Their discovery he considered ‘‘one of the 
most curious and amazing — we might almost say miraculous — episodes 
in the annals of American love affairs or in the chronicles of American 
history. .. . They appear, these evidences, not merely to corroborate 
the main facts of the folk tale. They carry it farther at all essential 
points. They give its events new shadings, deeper and more luminous 
tintings. And it may be said, for whatever it may be worth as informa- 
tion to those who eall themselves hard-boiled, that more than one man 
has had tears come to his eyes on looking over and scrutinizing closely 
the strange sweet tell-tale things that came out of these vestiges.’’ 

In passing, we briefly note that the ‘‘folk tale’’ here so movingly 
discussed is itself an invention of the moment; no one ever heard of 


2Mr. Barton withheld a definite expression of opinion until he should have an 
opportunity to examine the original papers, which he now believes to be fraudulent. 
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the Lineoln-Rutledge love affair until Wm. H. Herndon’s Springfield 
lecture subsequent to Lincoln’s death, and the little we know about 
it is the fruit not of ‘‘folk tales’’ but of industrious historical investi- 
gation. ‘‘If by any reach of the imagination these letters could have been 
fabricated and faked,’’ continued Mr. Sandburg, ‘‘it is hard to con- 
ceive that anyone playing with so silly a hoax should have the delicacy 
of imagination, the feelings for poetic wnities of character [our own 
italics], the intimate and accurate knowledge of dates, places, and cir- 
cumstances which weave so sure a fabric through these documents.’’ 

Cold comfort must it have afforded the Editor of the Atlantic to 
discover that his adviser required only twenty-four hours of time in 
which to acquire the conception that the letters, with all their ‘‘ delicacy 
of imagination,’’ their ‘‘feelings for poetic unities of character’’ were, 
indeed, fraudulent. Practically coincident with Mr. Sandburg’s ex- 
clusive pronouncement of December 4, appeared the statements of Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Angle, and Mr. Oliver Barrett of Chicago denouncing the 
letters as forgeries. The celebrated retreat of the Duke of York with his 
twice-ten-thousand men has nothing on Mr. Sandburg for celerity of 
movement. His reaction to the criticism of the authorities noted was 
given to the world in the New York Times ef December 5. Disclaiming 
to pose as a ‘‘ handwriting expert,’’ he expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the judgments rendered by Mr. Barrett and Mr. Angle, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure that the Atlantic Editor was to ‘‘have as co-laborers 
in this enterprise two such fast workers and formidable sleuths as Mr. 
sarrett and Mr. Angle.’’ [Another bit of poetic license; the exchanges 
of opinion already published render it clear that ‘‘co-laborers’’ does 
not accurately characterize the relationship between the Editor and the 
persons noted.}| Of his own critical methods, Mr. Sandburg related: 
‘The series of letters and diary entries in the original are impressive. 
I was deeply moved while looking at them. They called up a story and 
background, associations and implications. And when I scrutinize origi- 
nal source material of this kind, I let my emotions have full play. I 
try to do my hard-boiled analyzing later.’’ 

With one further chastening reflection, we conclude. No man in hu- 
man history has been more written about, studied, and idolized than 
Abraham Lincoln. Men and women are still in our midst who knew 
him in life, and of those who belonged to his generation there are still 
uncounted thousands. His was the age of the modern press, the tele- 
graph, of steam-driven transportation, and of universal democratic edu- 
cation. Historians are wont to think of it as an age when the arts of 
historical writing and criticism underwent a veritable renaissance. In 
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such an age the nation’s most famous character and the Editor of its 
most distinguished literary organ are made the subjects of an impudent 
historical hoax. Its suecess demonstrates that if the historical critics 
(some of them) were alert to the imposition, the rest of the public was 
not. Evidently the time will be long before the arts of the hoaxer shall 
cease to be practiced among (or upon) us. The scholar must still eon- 
tinue a vigilant guard against being victimized by his sometimes ma- 
levolent, sometimes jovial, deceptions. 


For a comprehensive report upon the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, December 28-31, 1928, we refer our readers 
to the pages of the American Historical Review, the official organ of that 
Association. Here it may be permitted briefly to say that the conven- 
tion, while not distinguished in any unusual way (as for example by 
the presence of the British historians in Richmond and Washington a 
few years since), was as satisfactory and gratifying, at least to one 
observer, as any in our experience. The arrangements made by Superin- 
tendent Christopher B. Coleman of the local committee of entertainment, 
were such as to offer little room for improvement; the hotel accomoda- 
tions were adequate; and the size of Indianapolis (more accurately, its 
lack of size) conduced much to the comfort of strangers in the matter of 
ease of meeting appointments and comparative freedom from confusing 
erowds. The annual Mississippi Valley dinner was so largely attended 
that the capacity of the hall and the resources of the chef alike were 
taxed to meet the demands of the diners. As on a former notable ocea- 
sion when ‘‘Big Ben’’ Shambaugh summoned his troupe of strolling 
minstrels to the entertainment of the diners, for the intellectual part of 
the program, resort was had to the dramatic art. ‘‘ Historically’’ intro- 
duced by Professor John W. Oliver, Mrs. Carl H. Lieber of Indianapolis 
read a contemporary extravaganza entitled ‘‘Heaven on Earth, or the 
New Lights of Harmony, by Peter Puffem, Philadelphia, 1825.’’ The an- 
nual presidential address by Professor James H. Breasted of Chicago, en- 
titled ‘‘The New Crusade,’’ was marked by the first public announce- 
ment of a gift of over nine million dollars for the permanent endow- 
ment of the research in oriental archeology which for several years has 
been carried on under the leadership of Professor Breasted and other 
scholars. An innovation was made in the conduct of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association by beginning the sessions on Friday and con- 
cluding them on Monday, thereby allowing attendants the intervening 
Sunday for rest and social diversion. Many, of course, adjusted them- 
selves to the situation thus presented by departing for their homes on 
Saturday, so that the attendance upon the Monday sessions was thinner 
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than it might have otherwise been. At a session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, reports upon the 
work of various committees were rendered, and in response to recom- 
mendations by Dr. Buck, the appointment by the President of a commit- 
tee of three on Policy and a committee of nine on an Alvord Memorial 
Fund, was authorized. 


The executive committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion has selected April 25-27, 1929, as the date for the annual session of 
the Association, to be held this year in Vincennes, Indiana. Professor 
Fred Shannon, chairman of the program committee, states that three 
sessions have been arranged for Thursday, the opening day: in the 
morning, ‘‘Internal Improvements and Transportation, to 1860’’; in 
the afternoon, ‘‘The Old South’’; and in the evening, the annual presi- 
dential address, to be given this year by President Charles W. Ramsdell. 
For Friday, the second day, a morning program on ‘‘The Old North- 
west’’ has been arranged. The afternoon will be devoted to the annual 
business session of the Association, and to the Teachers’ Section; the 
evening to ‘‘George Rogers Clark and the Revolution in the West.’’ 
For Saturday, a morning session on ‘‘ Recent American History’’ is being 
arranged. ; 

Vincennes, in addition to being centrally located, is one of 
the historic points of the upper Mississippi Valley ; Indiana hospitality 
is far-famed; and the program committee is striving to arrange the best 
program the scholarly talents at its command can provide. In the light 
of these portents, an agreeable as well as profitable session may safely 
be predicted. 


A Conference on Western History is to be held in Boulder, Colorado, 
June 18-21, 1929, under the auspices of the University of Colorado. At 
the time of our going to press arrangements for the Conference are 
still in a tentative stage of development. The discussions will be con- 
fined to the history of the trans-Mississippi West, and it is planned to 
have round-table conferences in the morning and groups of formal 
papers in the afternoon. A considerable number of scholars active in 
the field of western history have indicated their intention to attend the 
Conference. Anyone desiring fuller information concerning it should 
communicate with Professor James F. Willard, University of Colorado. 


For several years Professor Marcus W. Jernegan of the University 
of Chicago has conducted a seminar in which the methods and output 
of leading American historical writers are subjected to critical examina- 
tion. With his codperation, and with that of members of his seminar, it 
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is planned to publish in this REVIEW a number of the studies that have 
been made thus far. The first of these, an evaluation of the work of 
James Ford Rhodes by Professor Raymond C. Miller, is given to the 
reader in the present issue of the REVIEW. Similar studies of the work 
of other historians will follow in due course. 


On November 10, 1928, in response to a call issued by the George 
Rogers Clark Committee of the Indiana Historical Society, representa- 
tives of Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana assembled in Indianapolis 
and organized an Association for the Commemoration of the Revolution 
in the West. A plan was drafted for organizing the movement in all the 
states of the Old Northwest together with Kentucky and Tennessee. On 
December 28, during the sessions of the American Historical Association, 
in Indianapolis, a luncheon conference of the Association was held, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Charles Moore of Washington. The purpose of the 


luncheon was to foster interest in the work the Association has been 
organized to promote. 


Yellowstone Kelly died at his home in Paradise, California, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1928. He was a gentle spirit, endued with the soul of a poet, 
who spent his active life as a plainsman and army scout on the Upper 
Missouri-Yellowstone frontier in the exciting days of the sixties and 
seventies of the last century. His personal story (Yellowstone Kelly, 
the Memoirs of Luther S. Kelly), it was the pleasant privilege of the 
writer to edit for publication in 1926. The association proved exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and although we never saw Mr. Kelly in person, we con- 
ceived, from the correspondence carried on, a genuine feeling of friend- 
ship and admiration for him. Devoid of the self-advertising qualities 
which have brought fame to many a celebrated worthy of the Plains 
frontier, Yellowstone Kelly was the peer of any in sterling character 
and in skilful adaption to the requirements of his peculiar and hazard- 
ous environment — qualities abundantly certified by the unstinted con- 
fidence and warm friendship (which he enjoyed) of such men as Gen- 
eral Miles and Theodore Roosevelt. At the moment of his passing, we 
gladly pay this too-inadequate tribute to his memory. 


Another (and more widely celebrated) pioneer of the western plains, 
Ezra Meeker of Puyallup, Washington, died in Seattle on December 3, 
1928. Mr. Meeker was a migrant to Oregon over the famous Trail in 
1852. He lived to. the age of ninety-seven, and for many years before 
his death his energies were devoted to the task of marking the route and 
preserving the memory of the Oregon Trail. His genius for publicity 
was such that he may fairly be described as one of the nation’s promi- 
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nent personages. The change which his mature lifetime witnessed may 
be graphically suggested in the statement that the trail which he travers- 
ed with oxen in 1852, he covered in an airplane in 1924. 


Early in 1928 Little, Brown and Company announced a history-prize 
contest for which an award of $2,500, aside from the usual author’s 
royalties, was offered. Near the close of the year, announcement was 
made that the award had been given to a veteran historical worker of 
the Mississippi Valley, Professor Ulrich B. Phillips of the University 
of Michigan, for his study (to be published early in 1929), ‘‘Life and 
Labor in the Old South.’’ 


Professor Robert R. Russel of Western State Teachers College in 
Kalamazoo, is spending the current academic year in England, engaged 
in research and attending lectures at the London School of Economics. 
About April 1 he returns to Washington for further research work 
until the resumption of his academic duties in June. 


The Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis has recently acquired 
two important collections of manuscripts. The William Greenleaf Eliot 
Papers (1849-82) are valuable for the light shed upon views and con- 
ditions with respect to slavery in Missour? during the Civil War. The 
Martha James Papers (1800-1815) deal principally with the lead-mine 
district around Ste. Genevieve. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently acquired a collec- 
tion of manuscripts, books, bound magazines, and relics from the estate 
of Dr. G. D. Dranall, a pioneer physician of West Union, Iowa, and 
from the estate of Colonel Samuel Wallace Durham, an active partici- 
pant in Iowa politics from 1841 to 1855. 
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